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To labour under an overpowering inability to make oneself plain 1s 
a serious disadvantage in a statesman. When Lord Rosebery 
mentions spades it is by way of metaphor, and when he urges spade- 
work everyone is vaguely stimulated without knowing exactly what 
to do. In the Chesterfield speech the orator claimed at least to have 
spoken his mind. The result was to keep the world wondering for a 
month what Lord Rosebery meant, amid the increasing confusion 
of the interpreters. This was an unfortunate effect to follow from 
the utterances of an independent politician occupying the uncoveted 
place of absolute freedom in the Commonwealth and enabled beyond 
all other men to exercise the only virtue of that position by giving 
unmistakable expression to uncompromising opinions. He might have 
declared whether he dropped or retained the principle of Home 
Rule, and in the former case how Liberal policy upon the Irish 
Question was to be distinguished for the future from Unionist policy. 
He might have faced the only practical issue that exists in connection 
with the war—whether men have confidence in Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner, or believe their influence to be on the whole evil. 
He might have explained to a Radical audience why the efficiency 
and thoroughness he demands in Imperial administration and social 
reform are not to be looked for from the Ministerialists, and how they 
are to be reached through the Opposition. He might have said 
whether he would cast in his lot with the Liberal Party to sink or 
swim if it accepted his two or three test principles, and what he would 
do if it did not. 

There is a type of mind, zealous for “saving the face” of 
Opposition unity at “no matter what cost in the way of undermining 
its constitution, which finds something almost horrible in these crude 


(1) Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh speech, on January 20, throws no further light 
upon his situation. What it seems to indicate is that the ex-Premier refuses to under- 
take any determined campaign apart from occasional exhortations to his party upon the 
necessity of embracing a policy, which, as an endeavour is made to show in the 
following pages, he has yet to define. 
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juxtapositions of positives and negatives. It likes every argument 
to hang in a state of unstable equilibrium, with a little system of 
pocket-weights neatly popped into either scale upon the instant that 
it threatens to turn by itself. The dexterity with which this 
performance may be sustained can be raised by practice to a fine art. 
The practitioners, in a word, are those who, to vary the invaluable 
formula that the Colonial Secretary has brought into fashion, 
withdraw nothing and qualify everything. They represent the 
spirit of super-acute sagacity and preternatural discrimination which 
keeps the Liberal Party “liquid,” and prevents it from crystallising 
out into any shape definitely its own. The worst of this inherently 
feeble and enfeebling casuistry is that it provides unlimited scope 
for plausible statement. But after all, in popular politics more than 
in any other sphere imaginable, Bishop Butler’s warning about the 
disadvantage of going beyond the simple and obvious distinctions of 
things must never be lost sight of for a moment. A broad line 
must be taken before the public, no matter how complex may be the 
mental action in the private thought of a politician. This is 
the very essential of party proceedings. Unless the Opposition 
succeeds in striking some broad line, not notoriously and hopelessly 
unpopular, Liberalism will not recover nor will the party system, 
as we have known it, survive. Always up to now the power of 
Liberalism, in its appeal to the masses of men, has depended upon its 
success in presenting a simple statement of its creed, and in forcing 
casuistry or paradox upon its opponents. There is nothing subtle 
about the double lebby system in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s black and white methods of argument are 
periectly adapted to that arrangement and to the workings of the 
democratic mind. The Opposition instead of denouncing what it 
calls the vulgar arts of the Colonial Secretary needs nothing so much 
as to acquire them. Lord Rosebery or any other leader who is to 
do anything considerable for Liberalism must in the first place be 
plain. He must earn, like Mr. Chamberlain, a little hatred. The 
Chesterfield deliverance was, on the contrary, oracular beyond any of 
equal interest ever known in British affairs. It was oracular in the 
impressive significance that seemed to belong to it at first blush, in 
the uncertainty into which so much of it seemed to dissolve on 
scrutiny, and in the universalism which enabled every man to inter- 
pret it after his own wish, and to maintain that it had confirmed him 
in his previous opinions. 

During the whole month in which Lord Rosebery left the strug- 


gling commentators to themselves, and entirely declined to assist the ~ 


exegetics, the confused impressions left upon the public mind by the 
comprehensive exhortation had time to sort themselves out. The 
average man, concerned much for national policy but not specially 
for the Liberal Party as a party, rapidly escaped from the temporary 
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spell that had been laid upon him. He came to the conclusion that 
Lord Rosebery had not been as explicit upon Home Rule as was 
demanded by the vital importance of the subject to the Opposition 
and the nation alike. It also grew apparent that the ex-Premier’s 
attractive expression of “the finer shades of feeling” upon the war 
and the settlement did not suggest any alternative, at once intel- 
ligible and acceptable, to the policy of the Government. For, upon 
the one hand, Lord Rosebery had taken all the life out of the 
demand for the removal of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner. 
Yet he had strengthened the positions of these statesmen while 
depreciating their statesmanship, so that the High Commissioner had 
the opportunity for his damaging protest against “ fidgeting about 
negotiations,’ while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman claimed the 
sentiments of his former leader upon the war to be in all essentials 
his own. In the entire absence of convincing attempts from any 
side to fix the practical bearing from the party point of view of the 
gospel of efficiency, the more the possibilities of obtaining efficiency 
from the Liberal Party were examined by the country, the less 
promising did the prospects appear. Above all, the ludicrous 
mystery enveloping the Berkeley Square interview between Lord 
Rosebery and the member for Stirling left the country with the 
suspicion that the ex-Premier has as little intention as at any time of 
waging a determined and methodical campaign for the mastery of 
his party or of identifying himself irrevocably with its fortunes. 
Nothing in the Chesterfield speech, when the authorised edition 
was studied in cold blood, appeared clear but that everything bearing 
on the future was doubtful, and before the opening of Parliament 
the attitude of the country towards the orator and the oration had 
distinctly become an anti-climax. The final reason for this is not 
far to seck. When the nation was in its initial mood of warm but 
somewhat mystified sympathy after the Chesterfield speech, the one 
thing which might have seized and confirmed its wavering inclination 
was Lord Rosebery’s own action. The quiescence into which this 
strange temperament relapsed allowed the feeling he had excited 
among large sections of the Unionist Party to dissipate itself as com- 
pletely as if it had never been. It gave the left wing of the Opposition 
time to recover its confidence, to form its plans, and to save its 
ascendency in Parliament and its control of the party machine. A 
more valuable month for the purposes of a born political strategist 
was never thrown away. If Lord Rosebery had struck the iron 
with all his might while it was hot, he might have found even the 
pro-Boers malleable. He allowed them time to harden and to become, 
if the writer’s judgment of their mood is correct, rather less impres- 
sionable material than they have ever been before. When the 
incitement to spade work was issued to the Liberal Imperislists the 
only thing worth entrenching was already being swept away. The 
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effect made upon the mind of the nation as a whole at Chesterfield 
was disappearing as rapidly as it had been created. And Lord Rose- 
bery saw it going without making the least effort upon his own part 
to dig; and it has gone. Mr. Gladstone was a miser of his minutes. 
His immediate successor has consistently shown in the last five years 
an appalling conception of the value of human time, but never did 
that characteristic show itself in a stranger way than when Lord 
Rosebery went back to his retirement, and watched a whole month 
of psychological moments—if such a thing ever was—float away. If 
mere physical strength did not allow him to emulate the labours of 
the Midlothian Hercules—a demagogic enterprise for which his 
temperament also and happily quite unfits him—the organs attached 
to him in the press were open to his pen. Letters would have been 
better than speeches under the conditions of modern politics, and this is a 
form of appeal in which Lord Rosebery is unapproached. Since Halifax 
the politicians equally fit to take advantage of the press for the pur- 
pose of influencing the nation might be numbered on both hands. 

If Lord Rosebery’s real desire is not to be leader of a reunited 
Opposition, his course after Chesterfield was intelligible. Upon 
the contrary and more generally assumed hypothesis it would not 
be intelligible. Had he vigorously pressed his advantage the re- 
union of the Liberal Party under his leadership might have been 
possible. Now, unless the reference to freedom “from the Irish 
alliance and its consequences” should turn out to be subject to an 
interpretation which would recall the disastrous explanation of the 
“predominant partner ” speech and ruin Lord Rosebery’s reputation 
for ever with the nation generally, it is clear at last that though he 
probably retains the power to split the Liberal Party and perhaps 
ought to exercise it, his opportunity for reconstructing a solid 
Opposition upon a Liberal Imperialist foundation is gone. The 
possibility of forming any manner of third party against Mr. 
Chamberlain or without him—it has always been scouted in these 
pages—is also gone. In this respect it has been repeatedly main- 
tained here that whatever Lord Rosebery might do, not he but Mr. 
Chamberlain would continue to hold the key of the situation. The 
events of the last few weeks, and chiefly what Mr. Asquith lightly 
calls “the interchange of amenities between Birmingham and Berlin,” 
must have made it clear to any political judgment that the prospect 
of drawing over a considerable body of support from the Unionist 
ranks to the side of any Radical combination whatever will never be 
realised so long as the Colonial Secretary commands the scene. 
While Lord Rosebery did nothing to influence developments beyond 
casting authorised editions of his speeches upon the waters, as if in 
the expectation that they would return to him an hundredfold, the 
situation was altered against him on both sides—upon that of the 
Government by the invaluable indiscretions of Count von Biilow, 
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and upon that of the Opposition by the rally of the old gang on the 
Front Bench. 

It was pointed out in the last number of Tux Fortnicutty Revirw 
that the fundamental weakness of the Chesterfield speech was the 
jejune ambiguity of the reference to the Irish question. Nothing 
could be less seemly or more hopeless than the attempt to slip Home 
Rule in a sentence. It has been the fatal influence upon the fortunes 
of the Liberal Party and upon Lord Rosebery’s own career. For 
him and for the Opposition it goes to the very root of things. They 
must give some plain account of how they mean to stand for the 
future towards the policy which has been the creeping paralysis of 
Liberalism for the last fifteen years. So long as the faintest doubt 
hangs over the attitude of the Opposition upon Home Rule all efforts 
to win back discontented Ministerialists will be the merest beating of 
the air. Upon that matter it is very certain that the country will 
leave nothing to chance. It is lunar nonsense to imagine for one 
moment that the constituencies may be induced by the Liberal 
Imperialists to return a majority which might be bent to the purposes 
of the party which has chosen to reveal during the war, with complete 
openness and unmeasured hatred, the purely separatist spirit it had 
denied in Mr, Gladstone’s time. The Irish Question and the Irish 
Party will indeed remain, and it is true, as Sir Edward Grey remarks, 
that you can no more get rid of them than you can get rid of the 
atmosphere. But the only hope for the solution of that problem lies in 
the patient, steady development of the Unionist programme of economic 
amelioration. Experience is convincing statesmen in every part of 
Europe that the promotion of social prosperity is the only antidote 
to racial passion. Precisely the same thing, as Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner are happily aware, will be found true of South Africa. 
The vital aim of policy in all racial controversies is to supersede the 
sense of sentimental antipathies by the sense of common interests. 

Immense progress has been made in Ireland in that direction since 
1886, and in spite of the virulence of Mr. Redmond’s party, upon the 
one hand, and the bitter intrigues upon the other of the landlord 
camarilla, which means to wreck Mr. Wyndham if it can as it tried 
to thwart Mr. Gerald Balfour, we must fight out the issue upon this 
line if it takes the century. The vivid illustration of the truth of 
this view is what is now going on in Ireland itself. If political 
trouble is reviving it is through an agrarian agitation pure and 
simple, and not through any violent access of feeling upon the 
subject of a Parliament in College Green. The concession of 
provincial councils, upon Mr. Chamberlain’s old model, or even of a 
central body for Irish bills would do nothing whatever to conciliate 
Celtic sentiment. That is the farthest limit to which concession 
could go short of the revival of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. But if Mr. 
Gladstone were approaching the problem for the first time in 1902 
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instead of in 1886, it is sufficiently certain that he would not come 
now to the conclusion at which he then arrived. Many things, both 
at Westminster and across St. George’s Channel, have altered in the 
interval. The Home Rule movement is striving to display an atavism 
which it did not possess in Mr. Parnell’s time and could not have 
made intelligible to that formidable man. Whatever Mr. Parnell 
was he was no Celt, and the practical ideas of social development 
that lay behind his great struggle fora Dublin Parliament might 
have knitted the islands together. But the new enthusiasm that 
now possesses the Celtic imagination in Ireland is the revival of the 
Gaelic language. This movement deserves far more attention than 
it has yet received, for the inevitable effect of it must be, if it 
succeeds, to stereotype the separatist ideal, and to give a far more 
logically and methodically irreconcilable character to Irish sentiment 
than it has possessed at any time before. Grattan’s Parliament was 
an Anglo-Irish institution ; O’Connell was loyal to the Crown to the 
tips of his fingers; the impassioned rhetoric of the Young Ireland 
movement in prose and verse was a special development of English 
literature ; Parnell was the complete anti-Celt in every fibre of his 
composition. That was what made him their supreme leader. 

Since the Act of Union there have only been two clear-minded 
separatist movements in Ireland. One was the Fenian movement, 
which believed in breaking the tie with England by physical force. 
Its moral counterpart is the Gaelic movement, which aims at making 
Ireland a foreign country in speech and feeling, and is rapidly 
drawing all that is best in the younger generation in Ireland into its 
service. The overwhelming probabilities are that if this strange, 
pathetic, passionate crusade, that has just now seized upon all the 
Celtic sensitiveness to novelty, is left to itself it will go half-way at 
most and no farther. But nothing is more certain than that a 
Gladstonian Parliament in the Ireland of to-day would set itself to 
promote the revival of the Gaelic language, which would mean in 
fact, whatever it might be in theory, the intense cultivation of 
the separatist spirit. Lord Rosebery’s words about freedom “ from 
the Irish alliance and its consequences” can cover no genuine scheme 
of compromise. Upon the Irish Question he must be either a 
Gladstonian or a Unionist. He cannot avoid saying plainly which 
of these things he is. His Delphic observation at Chesterfield did 
not say which of these things he was. Wien asked by a corres- 
pondent to explain his words, his reply that he conceived them not 
to stand in need of explanation was, under all the circumstances, an 
inexcusable and hopeless instance of Lord Rosebery’s reluctance to face 
the music. It was left for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to set, the 
example of perspicuity and decision by declaring, after counsel with 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley, that as Leader of the 
Opposition he adheres to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. That isa 
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valiant tribute to consistency, but one which puts an end to all the 
prospects of Liberal revival by means of Lord Rosebery’s leadership 
and principles—‘“so far as they are comprehensible,” to borrow 
again from the vocabulary of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
“predominant partner,” in short, is still the ex-Premier’s problem 
as it was in 1894. It is the question of the Sphinx in connection 
with his career. He ought to have answered it seven years ago. 
At Chesterfield he ought unmistakably to have answered it. Nor 
can he avoid answering it if his life is to be effective. If he does 
not agree with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman upon Home Rule, he 
must split the Liberal Party and head a secession like that of the 
Peelites. This would probably lead him and his followers to a high, 
if not the controlling, place in the Unionist Party, as Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends were led to a similar position in the Liberal Party. 
Or, Lord Rosebery, having made his last effort to convert the Oppo- 
sition, might leave the party which rejects his principles for the party 
which accepts them. Or he might prefer a solitary furrow with the 
assured knowledge that it would remain a solitary furrow, yielding 
the exiguous crop that solitary furrows usually do. 

The unfortunate truth, in short, can be put in a nutshell. The 
influences that baffled Lord Rosebery in 1894, and wrecked his first 
Cabinet, are as strong and determined now as they were then. They 
are in all probability more completely in possession of the party machine 
now than they were then. It would be absurd to denounce them as 
they are often denounced, and to call them a clique and camarilla, a 
faction of consciously evil-disposed persons, who are fighting hard 
against the light that streamed from Chesterfield, and are bent upon 
thwarting Lord Rosebery out of nothing but their wicked will. The 
conflict is a genuine one between the older and the younger gene- 
ration, and it sometimes seems as if those who want Liberal unity 
would have to wait until the former died out. In their hearts, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. John 
Morley regard Lord Rosebery’s doctrine as apostasy. Lord Rosebery 
believes their fidelity to the inspirations of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
to be as fossilised in their out-of-dateness as the principles of the most 
antiquated coterie of old Toryism in the Carlton Club. But the 
older school have their creed as the ex-Premier has his, and, as 
Bishop Butler said of immortality, “it is not so clear that there is not 
something in it.” The Chesterfield speech as a manifesto is very 
well. But the old gang upon the Front Opposition Bench are 
probably counting upon the appearance of Mr. John Morley’s magnui 
opus to give a memorable counterblast, and to convince the mass of 
their party that in an age of Imperialism the only genuine alternative 
is Gladstonianism. There is a high and serious argument to be 
raised here, and if the temperament that Mr. Morley so finely repre- 
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sents is to be overcome, it will demand to be met by a much more 
powerful and searching exposition than the Liberal Imperialists have 
ever yet addressed to it. The Gladstonian side in the Liberal Party, 
in a word, returns a flat negative to the advice about cleaning its slate. 
It withdraws nothing, qualifies nothing, and defends everything in 
the past of Liberalism. Behind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley is the party machine. 
Behind that there isa powerful backing of the Nonconformist middle- 
class leaders, who are the mainstay of so many of the provincial 
organisations, and are full of combative vigour against the views of 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. R. W. Perks. Add to this that the Welsh 
members and the extreme Radicals are far more active and effective 
wirepullers than any the Liberal Imperialists possess, and it will 
appear tolerably plain that there are formidable forces to be overcome 
before any programme of dropping Home Rule, cleaning the slate, 
pursuing a strong foreign policy, and maintaining more expensive 
armaments, can hope to carry the day within the Liberal Party. 
The fact is that in the attempt to fight within the party as it stands 
the Liberal Imperialists are at an immense disadvantage. An open 
appeal to the country upon the basis of their own principles might 
result, if Lord Rosebery threw himself into such stirring work heart 
and soul, in securing the ascendency of Liberal Imperialism once for 
all. Otherwise the present position will remain, and the two sections 
of the Opposition will continue to be Siamese twins with a difference 
—Siamese twins with their faces set contrary ways and full of the 
desire to walk in opposite directions. Their only solution would be 
the unhappy efforts to mark time in a circle that we have seen 
ludicrously repeated in the official Amendment to the Address. 

In any case we are brought up against the issue which is the only 
immediate and practical one for the nation. The country looks to 
the end. It does not desire the restoration of the Liberal Party for 
the mere pleasure of seeing the Liberal Party restored. What it 
wanted was to see in a great Opposition the possible organ of national 
efficiency for present or near purposes. This is what the Opposition 
cannot be. Lord Rosebery declares that there is an Imperial emer- 
gency. The country agrees with him. He maintains that the needs 
of the Empire are urgent. And the country agrees with him. But 
what is now the prospect? It is that whatever may be the destiny 
of the Liberal Party, whether its unity is to be established upon a 
Gladstonian or a Roseberian basis, the process will be a long and 
doubtful business. It will not be decided this year or next year so 
far as all the circumstances now in sight enable us to calculate. 

The question for the nation then is whether it is to weaken the 
party which is solid upon Imperialism for the party which may never 
be solid upon Imperialism, and assuredly will not be so during those 
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years immediately in front of us, in which the foundations of 
national efficiency ought to be laid. So stated, the question for those 
who care nothing for party but desire that the providential warning 
given to us shall be heeded and the lessons of the war applied, seems 
now to admit of a decisive answer. The only party to which the 
Empire can look for the results it desires, is the Unionist Party. The 
man of emergency to whom the nation ought to look, and whose 
vigorous and competent hands it should resolve to strengthen in 
every way, is not Lord Rosebery but Mr. Chamberlain. So much 
Chesterfield and its sequel, when compared “ with the amenities ex- 
changed between Birmingham and Berlin,” must be held to have 
made clear. 

The present Parliament has four good sessions to run. It is con- 
trolled by as powerful an Imperialist majority as is ever likely to 
appear init. That majority desires nothing more than to be strongly 
led. It contains within its ranks the minister who in energy, 
tenacity, practical insight, and fighting force, that is to say, in the 
very gifts of leadership, is almost infinitely superior to all other men 
in public life. That any administration which Lord Rosebery might 
construct would realise the expectations of the sanguine, is at least 
doubtful. ‘Monsieur talks wonders,” says Cléante of Thomas 
Diafoirus, in the Malade Imaginaire, “ and if his physic is as good as 
his oratory, it would be a pleasure to become a patient for him.” But 
the working capacity of Mr. Chamberlain we already know. The 
majority adequate to the business of empire exists, and the man 
exists. What is needed, and it is the one thing needed, is to bring 
the man and the majority into the proper relation with each other. 
For the discontent of the country with the Government the obvi- 
ously direct, certain, and proper remedy is not that the country 
should think of waiting upon providence until a Rosebery adminis- 
tration may be ready to be called in, but that the Unionist Party in 
the near future should be revitalised by Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership. 

Any possibility of a change of Government in connection with the 
war has disappeared, and nothing can be less likely than that such a 
possibility will again present itself in connection with the settlement. 
The pro-Boer party rejects the letter and spirit of the Chesterfield 
speech in every respect save one, and the country has not failed to 
appreciate the significance of the exception. The section which finds 
its ideal in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership refuses to 
drop Home Rule, or to renounce the idea of again attaining office by 
the votes of the Irish Members. It is indeed quite certain that 
they would consent to be placed in power by Mr. Redmond and his 
phalanx whenever the opportunity presented itself, and that they 
would try to pay the price. No less definitely does the Gladstonian 
side of the Opposition decline to clean its slate or to recognise that 
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any revision of its traditional ideas upon foreign policy and domestic 
legislation is required. The temperament, the frame of mind, which 
was responsible for all the weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Cabinet in internal and colonial affairs, remains unchanged. Majuba 
depended upon a point of view. The pro-Boer attitude throughout 
the war has been determined by the same point of view. Who could 
be sure that it would not disastrously influence the action of any 
possible Liberal Government in any future emergency. Stated in 
the most moderate form the weakness of the Liberal mind is that it 
can never see with sufficient strength the case for its own country, 
and is incorrigibly prone to exaggerate the merits of the enemy’s case. 
This tendency will not easily disappear. No system of reasoning 
will remove it, and it is as pronounced in the Liberal Party at the 
present moment as it has ever been. What then is the meaning of 
the remarkable attempt to maintain that Lord Rosebery’s opinions, 
rejected for all other purposes, are identical with those of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman on the subject of the war? The similitude of 
greater unity that prevailed in the Opposition after the Chesterfield 
speech represented, it is to be feared, nothing so much as a strong 
desire to use Lord Rosebery, if possible, for pro-Boer purposes. In 
this sense alone the idea of the anti-Imperialist Liberals has been to 
capture and exploit Lord Rosebery. The Chesterfield speech, like 
any other, was good enough to beat the Government with, but if the 
Cabinet could be overthrown by Lord Rosebery there could be no 
security that the anti-Imperialists would fail to manipulate the subse- 
quent possibilities for their own purposes instead of his. They see, ina 
word, the value of Lord Rosebery’s aid in helping the Opposition to 
regain power. But they do not intend that power shall be used as 
Lord Rosebery would like to use it. In this respect Home Rule is 
of course the crux of the whole situation, and until the country knows 
what would be the course of a Liberal majority upon that issue, no 
such majority will ever be returned by Imperialist votes. But this is 
following an academic issue too far. 

The important facts are of another kind pending the long travail 
to which the Opposition is committed ; no matter what manner of new 
birth it may ultimately deliver, its policy is not asked for and cannot 
prevail in connection with the end of the war and the beginning of 
the settlement. The confidence of the nation in Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner is much firmer than ever. Their position will be 
unassailable if Lord Kitchener stamps out the guerilla in the course 
of the present year. That is now the probability. Were the war 
once ended the country would no sooner have drawn its deep breath 
of almost incredulous relief, than it would turn with immense recog- 
nition towards Mr. Chamberlain as the minister to whose indomitable 
will and energy, never shaken for an instant throughout the struggle, 
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the Government owes its continued existence and the Empire in all 
probability its salvation from another and a finally fatal compromise 
with the extinguished South African Republics. or all the purposes 
of the next General Election the references to the war in the Chester- 
field speech which the majority of the Opposition consider of sole 
importance are not important. What is of permanent consequence is 
the spirit which will eventually prevail in the Liberal Party with 
regard to Lord Rosebery’s apparent counsel upon “ freedom from the 
Irish alliance and its consequences,” and his recommendation of the 
clean slate. At present the majority of the Opposition rejects that 
prescription, and the question of the circumstances in which a Liberal 
Government may again be seen in power is not a concern of practical 
politics. 

The real choice before the country in respect of the next three or 
four years, which are quite sufficient to engage our whole attention, is 
between a strong Unionist Cabinet and a weak Unionist Cabinet. 
How is the former to be secured, and the latter to be avoided ? 

Some pleasantry has been expended upon the passage in the last 
Forrxicutty Review mentioning the belief that the Duke of 
Devonshire may be offered the Premiership when Lord Salisbury 
retires. No one can hope more devoutly than the writer that any 
depressing contingency of this sort may be averted from the nation, 
and we shall all hope that the contingency is as remote as it ought to 
be, and as has been generally assumed. The only redeeming feature 
contemplated in a Duke of Devonshire Premiership was that it might 
enable Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery to work together. 
Other merit it could not have. Dismissing it from consideration, 
the choice between a weak Unionist Cabinet and a strong Unionist 
Cabinet, which is the only practical form of the question of “ alter- 
native Governments” now before the country, is a choice between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain for Premier. Upon this point there can 
no longer be a doubt as to the wish of the nation or as to the reasons 
for it. Whether a Cabinet is strong or weak, depends not upon the 
sum of the individual values of the Ministers composing it, but upon 
the distribution of their influence. Ministries of all the Talents are 
exceedingly liable to fail for the very reason that strong personalities 
neutralise each other, and make the Cabinet as a whole as weak in 
decision as though it were composed of irresolutes. Again if the 
initiating position belongs to the less vigorous elements, it is impossible 
for a more energetic statesmen, however supreme in his department, 
to exert his full driving power in the Cabinet. He must respect the 
nominal equality of his colleagues so long as he is not formally 
entitled to supervise them. The distinction here, however narrow it 
may seem in theory, is in political action quite vital. No 
Government, in a word, can have a really organic mind if its domin- 
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ating personality occupies a subordinate position. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain were Prime Minister, we could be satisfied by that fact that 
such lamentable weaknesses as the successive fiascos upon education 
have exposed would not again occur. But no one would regard 
Mr. Balfour’s Premiership as giving any such guarantee. Prejudice 
against Mr. Chamberlain, somewhat of an intelligible but mainly of 
a discreditable nature, exists in the Unionist Party. It would be idle 
to ignore it, But it is as certain as anything in politics need be, 
that if the Colonial Secretary, being what he is in his qualities and 
faults, were also a person of hereditary title, it would not be possible 
to dispute his pre-eminent fitness to succeod Lord Salisbury. 

The events of the last few weeks have not only raised Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position higher than that of any other man in politics 
in the estimation of the Empire: they have gone far to remove a 
reasonable objection to hisfurther predominance. No one could have 
improved the retort to Count von Biilow. The situation was a 
delicate one. An answer to the German Chancellor was demanded. 
The least indiscretion might have caused the gravest mischief, either 
by giving the German people the legitimate grievance they had not 
previously possessed or by exposing this country to universal ridicule 
through an ineffective rejoinder. The sphere of foreign policy was 
supposed to be Mr. Chamberlain’s thin ice. But he replied to Count 
von Biilow with a dignity, force and skill that any professional diplo- 
matist might have envied. None could have surpassed it, and the nation 
has realised that even in foreign policy Mr. Chamberlain has shown 
himself able to speak for England on emergency as no other man 
has succeeded in doing for twenty years. And when Mr. Chamber- 
lain has caught the right tone of any question in this way he does 
not again lose it. Nor is it in the least likely, in the new position in 
which this episode leaves him, and after the experience of both kinds 
it has enabled him to acquire, that the Colonial Secretary will repeat 
the two blazing indiscretions of his references to international affairs 
before the war. After all, Mr. Chamberlain has never said anything 
so wantonly wounding to another country as Lord Salisbury’s terrible 
reference to Spain as “a dying nation.” 

It will be agreed that the continued existence of the Government 
throughout the war and after a second General Election was due to 
the Colonial Secretary alone. Without him the present Government 
could not stand. Against him it is very unlikely that any Govern- 
ment would long stand. The only Unionist Cabinet that could be 
depended upon to revitalise the Unionist majority would be one 
with Mr. Chamberlain at its head. A final objection is urged by 
those advocates of national efficiency who recognise in the Colonial 
Secretary by far the most efficient personality in politics. It is urged 
that even Mr. Chamberlain cannot do everything, and that in his own 
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department he is heavily engaged. Both statements are true. But 
on the one hand, in spite of the immense calls which the work of his 
office has made upon him, he has shown, and still shows, more free 
energy than any of his more leisured colleagues. When he speaks 
on education, for instance, he goes to the root of the matter as those 
more especially responsible for educational policy have never done. If 
he could not do everything he could do more than anyone else towards 
getting everything done. There is one contingency which has never 
been sufficiently considered. Prime Ministers have been Foreign 
Secretaries and Chancellors of the Exchequer. Except for temporary 
periods of emergency, such doubling of responsibility is not defensible. 
But we are in one of the periods of temporary emergency. It will not 
disappear with war, but only with the subsequent efforts to deal with 
the questions that have grown out of the war. Why, therefore, 
should not Mr. Chamberlain be Prime Minister without ceasing to be 
Colonial Secretary. If he were, nothing could seem more characteristic 
of the new age of politics, and it would make an impression upon the 
imagination of the Colonies—to whom Mr. Chamberlain is more than 
are all other statesmen put together—second to nothing which has 
been done even in these last creative years. 

In spite of the dislike with which the present writer’s view, that 
Chesterfield is only Birmingham with a superior gloss, was met a 
month ago, the consensus of testimony upon that head becomes more 
and more remarkable. Mr. John Morley, who is an honest thinker, 
cannot for his life see the difference between the New Liberalism and 
the New Toryism. Mr. Balfour is in the same difficulty when he 
ponders Lord Rosebery’s warning against overloaded programmes. 
Abroad no one can grasp the difference between the Colonial Secretary’s 
principles and those of the ex-Premier. The Vorwdrts, the Socialist 
organ in Berlin, had the good fortune to coin the wittiest thing yet 
said of the Chesterfield policy. ‘‘ Lord Rosebery is Mr. Chamberlain 
—édition de luxe.” Whether this plain truth isa promising germ from 
which the revival of real party life can be expected to spring, is a 
question not now necessary to discuss. Whether, the notion of third 
parties being finally eliminated, the ex-Premier should belong to the 
party which is more or to that which is less in agreement with his 
principles, may also remain debatable. And whether he would be 
willing, as the nation would much desire, to take the Foreign Office 
upon the only side in connection with which a solid Imperial 
administration is likely to be possible for the next few years—that is 
a query which may be thrown in with the other two. But what is the 
sum of the inquiry is that upon Lord Rosebery’s arguments in favour 
of national efficiency, Mr. Chamberlain and no other ought to be 
Prime Minister. 

CALCHAS. 
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“Every seat lost to the Unionists is a seat gained to the Boers.” 
Epigrams of this kind are always open to misconstruction; and the 
Liberals have availed themselves of this somewhat indiscreet utter- 
ance, endorsed, as it was, by a, perhaps, too outspoken statesman, to 
repudiate a charge to which they are peculiarly sensitive. At every 
Liberal meeting it is asserted as a recognised truth that the Govern- 
ment owed their success at the last General Election to the fact that 
the electorate were misled into believing that the British Liberals, 
in common with the Irish Home Rulers, were more in sympathy 
with the Boers than with their own fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa. The assertion is as untrue as the contention that the success 
of the Unionist Party at the polls was caused by false representations 
that the war was virtually over. The return of an overwhelming 
Ministerial majority at the General Election was due, not to any 
popular approval of the mode in which the war had been conducted, 
but to the sound popular instinct that the war was more likely to be 
carried on with vigour by the Unionists than by their Liberal 
opponents. If the electorate had genuinely believed that the war 
was over at the time when the late Parliament was dissolved, the 
result of the polls would, I am convinced, have been, to say the least, 
far less unfavourable to the Liberals. It was exactly because the 
public felt doubts as to whether the war was really finished that 
they went solid for the party which had pledged itself to see the 
matter through. It was reluctance to change horses when crossing a 
stream, not a belief that the stream was already crossed and the 
opposite bank reached, that led the constituencies to give the 
Unionist administration a fresh lease of office by an increased 
majority. The British public had come by instinct, rather, perhaps, 
than by reason, to the conviction that the phrase which I have 
quoted above was not a mere party cry, but a true statement of a 
plain fact, and voted for the Unionists in accordance with this con- 
viction. It may, { think, be useful to point out the grounds which 
rendered the attitude adopted by the Liberal Party towards the war 
one of the chief causes, if not the chief cause, of Boer resistance 
having proved so determined and so protracted. 

Let me say at starting that I have no wish to charge the Liberals 
as a body with any want of patriotism. I am convinced that the 
great majority of the party in search of a leader are honestly 
anxious to uphold the honour of Great Britain and to protect the 
interests of the British Empire. My complaint is that the Liberals 
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have hitherto failed to realise the plain truth that the attitude they 
have adopted in deference to party exigencies has inevitably tended 
to defeat the object they have equally at heart with their Unionist 
opponents, namely, that of bringing the war to a speedy and honourable 
close. There is, I know, a certain section of the Liberal Party which 
honestly considers the war in South Africa to be a sin and a shame 
on the part of England, and which therefore feels it a duty to advocate 
the conclusion of peace at any price, and at any cost. I can under- 
stand the view taken by such men as my old friends Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. Courtney, and though I regard their view as mis- 
taken I cannot blame them for employing every influence at their 
disposal to stop the war. I have no idea that any consideration I 
could urge would modify their opinion as to what they deem the 
unrighteousness of the war. I am even more convinced that nothing 
I or any one can urge would induce the Irish Nationalists to desire 
anything but the defeat and the humiliation of the United Kingdom, 
or would persuade the camp followers of the Liberal Party, the Bryn 
Roberts and the Lloyd-Georges, to modify their pro-Boer sympathies. 
My argument is addressed only to that large class of Liberals who, 
whether they call themselves Liberal Imperialists, Gladstonians or 
Radicals, hold that the war can only be terminated by the absolute 
suppression of all armed resistance to our Imperial authority within 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. I cannot wonder at the 
sensitiveness of this class of Liberals to the imputation that their 
political attitude has prolonged the resistance of the Boers. It is 
only in accordance with the routine of party warfare that this impu- 
tation should be described by all authorised exponents of Liberalism 
as a shallow device of the Unionists designed to impugn the 
patriotism of His Majesty’s Opposition. I cannot but think, however, 
that if the Liberals would take the trouble to realise how their 
attitude is judged from the Boer point of view, they would see cause 
to modify their attitude and thereby to free themselves from the 
charge, that, however unintentionally, they are practically encouraging 
the Boers to prolong their armed resistance. I read time after time 
in the Westminster Gazette, the ablest and most moderate organ of the 
Liberal Party, that it is absurd to imagine the Boers are really 
influenced by speeches made in England by English politicians whom 
they barely know by name; that the leading men of the Liberal 
Party have done everything in their power by their utterances to 
convince the Boers that the annexation of the twin Republics is, 
under the circumstances, an absolute necessity for England, and that 
in consequence the responsibility for the prolongation of the war rests 
with the Unionist administration, not with the Liberal Opposition. 
I do not dispute this contention being put forward in good faith; I 
think, however, it would be asserted with less fervour if the Liberals 
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realised the interpretation placed by the Boers upon the attitude 
adopted by the Liberal Party both in Parliament and in the Press. 

An admission that the Boers are hopelessly, almost incredibly, 
ignorant of foreign politics, and of the conditions, social, political 
and economical of all foreign States, is not inconsistent with an 
assertion that they are well acquainted with their own history, and 
especially with those periods during which they have been brought 
first into contact, and then into conflict, with England. According 
to their way of thinking the struggle between British supremacy and 
Boer independence forms the central pivot round which all recent 
history hasrevolved. Of the adult males in the Transvaal over thirty, 
there can hardly be one ina hundred to whom the series of events 
which commenced with the annexation of the Transvaal by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and terminated with our surrender, after our 
defeat at Majuba, are not imprinted upon their memory by personal 
experiences. Even amongst Boers of a younger generation these 
events are known by recitals of their parents and kinsfolk who had 
fought the British redcoats and, according to the Boer version, had 
smote them hip and thigh, till they had confessed themselves beaten 
and sued for peace. The lesson taught by these memories was one 
that could be read running. To speak plainly, the Boers came 
to two conclusions from their ‘experiences of the campaign which 
ended with Majuba. The first was that they were more than a 
match for British troops. The second was they could rely upon the 
support of the Liberal Party in England to baffle the execution of 
any Imperialist policy in respect of South Africa which might find 
favour with British Conservatives, and to ultimately effect its reversal. 
I do not assert that this conclusion was correct, but I do assert it was 
justified from a Boer point of view by the known facts of the case. 
Let me recall briefly what these facts were. 

It was in 1877 that Lord Carnarvon, who was Minister for the 
Colonies in the British Ministry, brought forward a scheme for con- 
verting the various South African States into a Confederation similar 
to that of the Dominion of Canada. The incorporation of the 
Transvaal. An enabling bill was brought into Parliament by the 
Government and was strongly opposed by Mr. Gladstone, as leader of 
the Liberal Party. The scheme, which was mainly the outcome of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s policy as Governor of the Cape Colony, broke down 
owing to the opposition of the Dutch element in South Africa and 
to the antagonism of the Liberals in England, and finally died 
stillborn. But during the period when Confederation was still 
under discussion in South Africa, the Transvaal was annexed 
by the British Government at the instance of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Whether the annexation was wise or unwise, just or unjust, 
is an issue foreign to the purpose of this article. It is enough to say 
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that the reasons put forward in favour of annexation were accepted 
as valid by the official Liberals, but were disputed with great 
acrimony by a number of independent Liberals of whom Mr. Leonard 
Courtney was perhaps the most prominent. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone returned to power, and almost his first act on becoming 
Prime Minister was to dismiss Sir Bartle Frere from his Governor- 
ship. His recall was understood at the Cape as involving the 
abandonment of any idea of Confederation; and the Boers not 
unnaturally supposed that the annexation of the Transvaal would be 
cancelled as a matter of course. This expectation was not fulfilled 
at the outset. When Parliament met in 1880 the Queen’s Speech, 
as drawn up by Mr. Gladstone, contained the announcement that 
Her Majesty intended to maintain her supremacy over the Transvaal. 
Lord Wolseley was sent to the Transvaal to try and pacify the Boers, 
who were already threatening a resort to arms for the recovery of 
their independence. His Lordship speaking as the authorised 
representative of the British Government assured the Boers that the 
British flag would wave over Pretoria so long as the sun rose in the 
Kast and sunk in the West. 

Notwithstanding this assurance the Boers rose in arms against the 
British authorities, and attacked the British troops. In November, 
1880, the agents of the Pretoria Government were prevented by 
armed Boers from levying execution in the Queen’s name on a Boer 
farmer who had refused to pay taxes due to the Crown. In order to 
uphold the authority of Great Britain three hundred British troops 
were sent to Potchefstroom, the locality in which the first act of 
overt insurrection had taken place. The smallness of the force 
employed to enforce the law encouraged the Boers in the belief that 
England, under a Liberal administration, attached no serious value 
to the retention of the Transvaal, and on the 15th of December, the 
anniversary of the one great victory the Boers had ever won in their 
innumerable wars with the Kaffirs, a mass meeting was held at 
Heidelberg, at which the restoration of the Republic was declared, 
and the Boer flag was hoisted in lieu of the Union Jack. Sir Owen 
Lanyon, the British Governor of the Transvaal, was ordered by 
the leaders of the insurrection to quit Pretoria within forty-eight 
hours, and to hand over the capital to the insurgents in order to 
avoid bloodshed. On the Governor’s refusal to comply with these 
conditions, the Boers fired upon a detachment of British troops on 
their march to Pretoria, and killed one third of the whole force while 
the survivors were taken prisoners. Within a few days the only 
portions of the Transvaal which remained under British authority 
were the towns of Pretoria, Potchefstroom, and Standerton, and the 
garrisons of these towns were forthwith blockaded by the Boers. 
Meanwhile the Home Government could not make up their minds 
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either to let the insurgents depart in peace or to take the steps 
required to put down the insurrection. The campaign was one long 
series of ineffectual attempts to relieve the besieged garrisons with 
inadequate forces under inefficient command. The cause of the 
Boers was espoused openly by a large section of the English 
Liberals. A committee was formed to urge upon the Ministry the 
duty of restoring the independence of the Transvaal; and the 
Government, while asserting that England could not give way in 
presence of an armed insurrection against her authority, let it be 
understood that if the Boers would only lay down their arms they 
might recover such a degree of independence as would satisfy all 
reasonable requirements. Negotiations were instituted between the 
Colonial Office and the provisional Government established by the 
Boers in the Transvaal. These negotiations were conducted through 
the agency of the Orange Free State, and on the very eve of 
Majuba Sir Hercules Robinson, who had succeeded Sir Bartle 
Frere as Governor of the Cape Colony, telegraphed to President 
Brand that “if armed opposition ceased forthwith Her Majesty’s 
Government would thereupon endeavour to frame such a scheme as 
they believe would satisfy all enlightened friends of the Transvaal.” 

I am not concerned to criticise the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
policy adopted by Mr. Gladstone in respect of the Transvaal insur- 
rection. If the events of the last few years do not suffice to condemn 
this policy in the sight of all sensible Englishmen, nothing that I 
or anybody could say is likely to prove effective. It is, however, 
only fair to admit that the Transvaal question did not excite any 
very keen interest amongst the British public at the period with 
which I am dealing. The country was undoubtedly weary of the 
constant wars we had had to wage in South Africa at our own cost 
and risk for the protection of our colonies against Kaflir raids. 
Neither Conservatives nor Liberals attached much value at the time 
to the possession of the Transvaal, and it was only in accordance with 
British nature that the spectacle of a small and insignificant State 
venturing to defy the might of the British Empire should excite a 
certain amount of sympathy even though the defiance was directed 
against our own country. Whatever may have been the explanation 
there can be no doubt about the fact that the war in the Transvaal 
was conducted in a half-hearted way, both on the spot and at home. 
The Gladstone Government were more anxious to get out of an 
embarrassing position than tv uphold the authority of England in 
South Africa, The knowledge that the home authorities were, to say 
the least, indifferent to any successes in the field which might 
necessitate the prolongation of the war, paralysed the energies of the 
officers in command of the British troops. On any other hypothesis 
it is difficult to account for the almost unbroken series of ineffectual 
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advances and disastrous repulses which, on our side, characterised 
the military operations of the campaign. 
». On the 27th of February the campaign came to an end with the 
defeat of Majuba Hill. A week later Sir Evelyn Wood, who had 
succeeded to the command of the British troops in South Africa on 
the death of General Colley, concluded an armistice with the Boer 
insurgents. The armistice was concluded without the previous 
sanction of the British Government. It was contended on Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s behalf that he recommended the conclusion of an armistice 
simply and solely from military considerations, as he deemed it 
utterly incredible that the Government could ever make peace upon 
the terms on which, as he had reason to know, the Boers would alone 
consent to lay down their arms. Be this as it may, the Ministry 
sanctioned at once the prolongation of the armistice on the ground 
that the negotiations with President Brand had been commenced 
previous to the battles of Laings Nek and Majuba, and that the 
accident of our having in the meanwhile sustained a disastrous, if 
not ignominious, defeat furnished no adequate excuse for our refusing to 
proceed with the negotiations in question. When once the negotia- 
tions were resumed, it became obvious, alike to the British and the 
Boers in South Africa, that the Liberals under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership were prepared to concede any terms demanded by the 
insurgents, provided these terms could be arranged in such a manner 
as, in Chinese phrase, “to save the face” of England. On March 
22 Mr. Gladstone announced in the House ‘of Commons that an 
arrangement had been concluded between Sir Evelyn Wood, acting 
on behalf of the British Government, and the Boers, by which absolute 
self-government was restored to the Boers. The only restrictions 
on the completeness of our surrender were that the Suzerainty of the 
Queen was to remain in force throughout the Transvaal; that the 
Imperial Government was to control the foreign relations of the 
Transvaal with other States; that Her Majesty’s troops should have 
the right to enter and cross the territory of the Transvaal for military 
purposes in the event of any native war; and that a representative of 
the Suzerain Power should reside at Pretoria with the title of Resident. 
Public instinct in England resented the idea of a surrender on the 
morrow of a military defeat, and I doubt whether the sudden termina- 
tion of the war in the Transvaal was popular even with the Liberal 
Party. Still, the leaders of the party, with hardly an exception, 
expressed their approval of the conclusion of peace, and declared that 
far from any disgrace attaching to England for her surrender of the 
Transvaal after an inglorious campaign and a decisive defeat, the 
world at large and the Boers in particular would regard our action as an 
act of generousmagnanimity. The Conservatives attacked the surrender 
on party rather than national grounds, and the country may fairly be 
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said to have acquiesced in the policy of “ scuttle,” not indeed with 
enthusiasm, but with a feeling that perhaps after all it was the best 
ending of a bad business. I need not say that the Boers did not adopt 
the version of our surrender put forward by Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues. From the Boer point of view we surrendered because we 
had been defeated, because we were sick of the war, because we were 
not prepared to make the sacrifices required to secure a successful 
termination of the campaign, and more than all because the direction 
of the State was in the hands of the Liberals, who, as a party, were 
opposed to any extension of our Imperial liabilities. 

At the conclusion of the armistice a Commission was appointed to 
meet at Pretoria to draw up a treaty of peace between England and 
the Transvaal. The meeting of the Commission was delayed by the 
untoward incident that, though the armistice was signed on the 6th 
of March, news of its conclusion was not communicated to the British 
garrison of Potchefstroom till the 22nd of March, and that in con- 
sequence the garrison after a prolonged and gallant defence had 
been compelled to surrender owing to the lack of food. Considering 
that the distance between Majuba and Potchefstroom is only some 
two hundred miles, and that the tracks from one place to the other 
are along a stretch of flat open veldt, it is difficult to suppose the 
Boer forces beleaguering Potchefstroom were ignorant of the armis- 
tice within a fortnight of its conclusion. To quote a narrative of the 
campaign, written with a strong bias in favour of the Liberal party: 
“ This little episode, happening at the time it did, had an unfortunate 
effect, causing some ill-feeling on either side.” On learning the facts 
of the surrender Sir Evelyn Wood insisted upon the return of the 
guns captured by the Boers. Two months however elapsed before 
the Boers consented to restore the guns they had obtained by the 
suppression of intelligence, which they had promised to communicate 
to the British garrison. It was only in the first days of June that 
the Commission was enabled to meet at Pretoria to discuss the details 
of the treaty about to be concluded. As the British Government 
had no intention, and what was more, was known to have no inten- 
tion of resuming the war, our Commissioners were not in a position 
to stand out for any conditions not included within the terms of the 
armistice. In consequence no adequate provision of any kind was 
made for the protection of the Boers who had stood by the British 
authorities during the annexation period, or for the good treatment 
of natives who had rendered us assistance during the war. The 
Volksraad, which was convoked to ratify the Convention, declined to 
do so for many weeks, on the plea that the terms were not such as 
the Transvaal hada right to demand; and it was only after Mr. 
Gladstone had intimated to the Boer leaders that he would be pre- 
pared to modify the treaty later on if it proved in any respect 
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unsatisfactory, that the Volksraad ratified th> Convention on the 
14th October, 1881. 

With the final conclusion of peace the interest of the British public 
in the fortunes of the Transvaal was suspended for a considerable 
period. The story of the war and of our surrender was not exactly 
a brilliant chapter in our national annals; and crying over spilt 
milk is not a practice congenial to the British character. Both the 
Ministry and the country were alike anxious to hear as little as 
possible of British South Africa in general and of the Transvaal in 
particular. Meanwhile, the course of events tended to confirm the 
conviction of the Boers that with the Liberal Party in office they 
had no cause to fear any determined opposition to their desire for 
absolute independence, unfettered even by the nominal trammels 
imposed by the suzerainty of Great Britain. 

In the summer of 1883 the Volksraad sent a deputation to England 
to obtain various modifications in the Treaty of Pretoria required 
from a Boer point of view in order to render the Convention work- 
able. The deputation, whose head was President Kruger, arrived 
in London early in November, but was not received at the Foreign 
Office for some time owing to the news that Mompoer, a Kaffir 
chief, who had been taken prisoner by the Boers and sentenced to 
death, had been hung in Pretoria just before their arrival. In all 
probability Mompoer deserved his fate, but, as he was a chief under 
our protection, the British Government had interfered on his behalf, 
and had obtained an undertaking from the President of the Transvaal 
that the sentence of death should not be carried into execution till 
Mr. Kruger had had the opportunity of discussing the matter in 
London with the Minister for the Colonies. As a sort of protest 
against Mompoer’s having been hung in defiance of this under- 
standing, the late Lord Derby, who had left the Conservative Party 
and taken office as Secretary of State for the Colonies under Mr. 
Gladstone, declined to receive the Commissioners of the Transvaal 
till a decent interval had elapsed. "When, however, sufficient respect 
had been shown to the manes of Mompoer, “ the little episode ” was 
not allowed to disturb the friendly relations between the Transvaal 
and the Liberal Administration. In accordance with the requests 
of the deputation the following modifications were made in the 
Treaty of Pretoria. The Transvaal State was allowed to change its 
name into that of the South African Republic. The office of Resi- 
dent was abolished, and his place, it was agreed, was to be filled in 
future by an Agent, whose status was left undefined. It was, how- 
ever, decided that our Agent was not to communicate directly with 
the Imperial Government, but indirectly through the channel of our 
High Commissioner, who was also the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
and as such responsible to the Cape Ministry. Our control over the 
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foreign relations of the Transvaal was abandoned with the solitary 
proviso that no Treaty should be concluded by the Republic with any 
Power except the Orange Free State till the draft had been submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government for six months. After this period 
had elapsed the Treaty was to become valid provided no objection 
had been made on the part of the Suzerain Power. The right of 
Great Britain to march troops through the Transvaal without 
demanding permission from the Government of Pretoria was also 
abandoned. In fact, the Treaty of 1881 was whittled down till 
nothing was left beyond a vague claim to a nominal Suzerainty on 
the part of England, and even this claim, as the delegates declared 
on their return to Pretoria, had been tacitly surrendered. What 
other conclusion, I would ask, could the Boers draw from the facts 
to which I have briefly referred than that they had no cause to fear 
any effective antagonism to their schemes of aggrandisement on 
the part of England so long, at any rate, as the Liberal Party 
remained in office ? 

It is possible the willingness of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
to throw away the few safeguards provided by the Treaty of 
Pretoria for the protection of British subjects residing in the 
Transvaal may be accounted for, to some extent, by the popular 
belief, then prevalent, that the South African Republic was falling 
to pieces. Internal disputes, financial embarrassments, general cor- 
ruption and wholesale jobbery manifested themselves in the Trans- 
vaal with renewed vigour after the restoration of independent Boer 
rule. The British settlers who had made homes in the Transvaal 
had, under one pretext or another, been driven out of the country as 
soon as the war was over, and the probability seemed to be that the 
country would fall back into the disorganisation which had preceded 
its annexation by Great Britain. Within a few months, however, of 
the London Conference,a new element was introduced into the 
Transvaal problem. The development of the Rand mines by British 
industry had reached a point which established the fact that the 
Transvaal was the owner of one of the richest goldfields, if not the 
richest, that the world had everknown. Forthwith British settlers 
poured into the country, and with their arrival wealth began to pour 
into the Treasury of the South African Republic. 

It so happened that the sudden acquisition of wealth by the 
Transvaal coincided with the accession of the Conservatives to power 
after the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. Circumstances 
had changed, and the indifference with which the British public had 
hitherto regarded the Transvaal was succeeded by a very widespread 
interest in the fortunes of the Republic. This change of sentiment 
made itself manifest in the attitude of the British Government. 
The surrender of the Transvaal was an accomplished fact which 
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England had neither the wish nor the power to remove. By the 
treaty under which the Boers had recovered their independence, 
equal rights and privileges to those promised to the native-born 
burghers were guaranteed to British subjects within the territories of 
the Republic. It therefore became the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to see that this guarantee was duly observed, and this duty, 
as the Boers soon learnt by experience, was discharged far more 
effectively under a Conservative than under a Liberal administration. 
Thus the Boers were confirmed in their belief that the Liberal 
Party in England were their natural allies. 

Again, by an accidental coincidence, the return of an overwhelming 
Unionist majority at the General Election of 1895 was followed by 
the agitation on the part of the Uitlanders for the redress of their 
grievances under Boer rule, and their demands were actively sup- 
ported by Lord Salisbury’s Administration. The agitation culminated 
in the Jameson Raid. The repudiation of the Raid by the Ministry 
failed to convince the Boers that the British Government had not 
been a party, directly or indirectly, to the invasion of their territory, 
while the hysterical vehemence with which the Raid was denounced 
by the English Liberals, as compared with the moderation displayed 
by the Conservatives in condemning the proceedings of our fellow- 
countrymen in the Transvaal, strengthened the view held in Pretoria 
that in the event of any attempt on the part of England to redress 
the wrongs of British residents in the Transvaal such an attempt 
would encounter the determined hostility of the Liberal Party and 
of their Nationalist associates. 

The limits of space preclude any exhaustive discussion of the 
causes which led the Boers to count upon the support of the Eng- 
lish Liberals at the period when President Kruger, having, as he 
thought, completed his armaments, and having concluded an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the Orange Free State, declared war 
against England, and invaded her territory in Natal. It is enough 
for my present purpose to say that the reliance of the Boers upon 
Liberal support was not in itself unreasonable. Iam fully aware 
that a large section of the Liberal Party are as patriotic and as loyal 
as the Unionists themselves. What I do blame in them is their 
apparent incapacity to realise the suspicion to which they are not 
unjustly exposed by their party record. If their leaders had had 
the courage at the outset to declare that in their own opinion and in 
that of their followers the war waged by England was a just and a 
righteous war, and one which must be carried out to the bitter end 
by the whole force of the British Empire, the war, I am convinced, 
would have been terminated long ago. Whether this is so is a 
matter of speculative opinion which cannot be proved or disproved. 
But I fail to comprehend how sensible and honest Liberals can 
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refuse to see that their past record renders the duty of speaking out 
plainly more incumbent upon them than on ordinary politicians. 
It is their boast that they are the inheritors of Gladstonian prin- 
ciples, the sole survivors of the great party which he led to ruin. 
If their contention is true, they are in favour of the policy which 
dictated the surrender of the Transvaal after the defeat of Majuba. 
I do not say they are so wedded; but I do say they are suspected 
abroad, and especially in South Africa, of being so wedded, and 
suspected ‘on strong prima facie evidence. They have indeed voted 
the supplies necessary for the war, but as yet they have never 
adopted a loyal and open attitude by making it known that in 
respect of the war they are one at heart, not only with the British 
Government, but with the vast majority of their British fellow- 
countrymen. On the contrary, they have never lost an opportunity 
of criticising the conduct of the war ; of making the most of every 
reverse our troops have sustained ; of repudiating individual respon- 
sibility for the methods employed in order to suppress the guerilla 
warfare waged by the Boers; of denouncing alleged abuses of 
power on the part of our military authorities at home and on the 
field ; of declaring that the country is growing weary of the burden 
of the war; and of intimating, without the slightest evidence in sup- 
port of the intimation, that the Boers would be ready to make peace 
if the Government would only make conciliatory advances. Even 
Lord Rosebery advocates our recognising the authority of President 
Kruger, and our entering into semi-official relations with him in the 
faint hope that he might suggest terms on which negotiations might 
be based hereafter. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can find nothing 
better to dwell upon at this crisis in our country’s fortunes than 
‘the methods of barbarism” which he considers have been employed 
in the course of the campaign. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and 
the minor lights of the Opposition, have never yet ventured to protest 
against the scurrilous abuse of our Ministers and of our generals 
employed by such members of their party as Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, and others of the same kidney. They have never 
dared to denounce, in outspoken terms, the exultation expressed at 
every defeat of British troops by Irish Nationalists of the Redmond 
and Davitt type. They have satisfied themselves with playing the 
part of candid friends, exaggerating our failures and disparaging 
our successes. Liberals, such as Mr. Courtney and Mr. Morley, who 
honestly believe the war to be a crime, and do not hesitate to express 
their belief, I regard with respect ; but towards Liberals who, holding 
the war to be just and unavoidable, are yet afraid to identify them- 
selves with the war party, my feeling, whatever else it may be, is 
certainly not one to which the term respectful could be fairly applied. 

At home all political utterances are understood to be employed in 
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accordance with the rules of our party warfare. But to the Boers 
our party system is as unintelligible as the differential calculus. It 
is only natural the Boers should judge of the future by their experi- 
ence of the past. That the England of to-day is not the same 
England as that of Mr. Gladstone’s era is a fact they have no means 
of realising. They all recollect how this country undertook the 
annexation of the Transvaal with a light heart. They all remember 
how, after a number of defeats, England apparently grew weary of 
the contest. They can never forget the proudest incident of their 
annals, when England on the morrow of an ignominious disaster 
abandoned any further attempt to maintain her possession of the 
Transvaal, and accepted the terms of surrender dictated by the 
subjects who had thrown off her rule. They know, too, that this 
refusal to face the music took place under a Liberal Administration 
in England; and they feel confident that if they can hold out long 
enough to render the British nation impatient of the sacrifices 
required to carry out the purpose for which the war was undertaken, 
they may rely on the annexation of the Republic being cancelled in 
deference to popular opinion as represented by the English Liberals. 
The reliance may be misplaced. Ihave no doubt myself that it 
rests on no basis of solid fact. But from a Boer point of view the 
record of the past justifies the anticipations of the future. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the assertion at which the Liberals 
take so much umbrage, namely, that every seat lost by the Govern- 
ment is a seat won by the Boers, is not a mere piece of party rhetoric, 
but the statement of sober truth. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the Boers follow the vicissitudes of English party contests with very 
close attention. But it is matter of notoriety that pro-Boer 
partisans in the United Kingdom lose no occasion of assuring their 
correspondents in the Transvaal and the Free State that public 
opinion at home is turning against the war, that England is weary of 
the contest, and that the Liberal Party are anxious to bring the 
campaign toa close on any reasonable terms. The flowing tide will, the 
Boers are assured, sweep all before it when once the Liberals carry the 
day. The non-committal attitude adopted by the Liberals as 
a party in respect of the war has tended inevitably to encourage 
the Boers in prolonging their armed resistance, and the abandonment 
of this attitude would do much to dispel the fatuous hopes by which 
the Boers are led to continue the war. If this is so the Moderate 
Liberals, so long as they refuse to dissociate themselves from their 
pro-Boer colleagues, have no right to complain if every Liberal success 
is regarded by their fellow-countrymen as a gain to the Boer cause, 
and therefore a loss to the cause of England. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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Noruine could be more nai/' in itself or more amusing to a cynical 
observer than the tempest of indignation unloosed in England by the 
latest performances of Count von Biilow. His reply to Mr. Chamber- 
lain was the most palpable political blunder committed by a German 
Minister since the creation of the Empire. In the complacent 
unwisdom of its substance and the trivial cleverness of its form it 
was the work of a feuilletonist, not of astatesman. Its lack of sound 
judgment and serious faculty would have done the greatest credit to 
the most superficial amateur at the Wilhelmstrasse, and that such a 
display of dandy debate should have become possible when the 
successor of the Iron Chancellor discusses in the Reichstag an inter- 
national question of the most delicate and critical kind, is one more 
ill-omened instance of the ebb of luck on every side of German 
politics which has attended the fourth Chancellor’s tenure of office. 
When we remember the ferocious sneers of Prince Bismarck at the 
statesmen of the Second Empire, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the fact that Count von Biilow, with his florid and facetious person- 
ality and the fluency of his light rhetoric, bears on the whole a 
far more vivid resemblance to the Duc de Giamont than to 
Bismarck himself. A cheaper sacrifice of serious statesmanship to 
tinsel effect than the “Il mord le granit,” quotation will hardly be 
found in the declamation either of Gramont or Ollivier. If 
Frederick the Great succumbed to the phrase, then the less Frederick 
he. As soon as peoples believe themselves invincible, their day is 
nearer at hand than when they feared for their future. To say that 
criticism of the Prussian army was “biting at granite,’ did not 
prevent the Prussian army at Jena from biting the dust, and the 
spirit of the boasting epigram was the cause of the catastrophe. 

But there was neither diplomatic mystery nor sudden revelation 
about the attempted lesson to the Colonial Secretary. The speech 
was neither novel nor surprising. It was precisely what had been 
predicted for weeks by every well-informed observer of German 
politics. It was the last of a systematic series of speeches, lively in their 
type and monotonous in their repetition. No one in all probability 
was more disconcerted by the latest result of them than the author. 
He had taken the extraordinary slowness, the entirely characteristic 

(1) It ought to be said that this article was in type before the views it expresses 
received singular corroboration by the commencement of a campaign against the Fourth 
Chancellor in some of the most influential organs of the German press. ‘‘ A master of 
specious phrases” whose ‘‘ indefinite diplomatic platitudes are no longer acceptable,” 
says the clerical Koelnische Volkszeitung. When it and the Vossisehe and Frankfurter 


Zeitung agree that a statesman is a failure, no actuary would reckon his official 
existence a good life. 
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and inimitable slowness, of the English people in awakening to the 
nature of his tactics for a genuine long sufferance of what they 
already understood. 

Count von Biilow in short had only meant to do again what he had 
frequently done before. He had played the game with impunity 
so long as to have entirely forgotten that it was dangerous. The 
Iron Chancellor never went so far in his references to this country as 
has repeatedly been done by the Chancellor in Dresden china. 
More. England never has been publicly handled in these last two 
centuries by any foreign statesman after the manner in which Oount 
von Biilow has indulged himself, and there is no other nation which 
Count von Biilow has treated or would care to treatin the same style. 
When he promptly introduced the Navy Bill in the Reichstag after 
the battle of Colenso, in the cleverest of his causeries, his speech was 
understood by his audience to mean that England’s Imperial 
supremacy was following that of Spain and Holland. “No one,” he 
permitted himself to remark, “can say what consequences the war 
will have which in the last few weexs has set South Africa in flames. 
The English Prime Minister said some time ago that the weak nations 
were always becoming weaker and the strong ones stronger. Every- 
thing that has since happened proves the truth of the words.” In 
the speech upon the seizure of the Bundesrath, he used not one 
syllable of conciliatory comment, but roused the repeated and 
prolonged cheers of an assembly saturated through and through with 
Anglophobia, by speaking exactly as he might have done had the 
British apology been an abject surrender extorted from a hostile and 
reluctant Power. Elated by these successes the German Chancellor 
has gone farther, and has never spoken in the Reichstag with refer- 
ence to the conventional friendship with England without deliberately 
exciting the unfriendly laughter of the fractions at our expense. This 
is an entirely new amenity between nations, and the odd thing is 
that it should have drawn no effective protest from this country till 
now, and that Count von Biilow, pursuing the easy tenor of his 
satirical way, should at this particular point have been overwhelmed 
without notice by the full fury of British wrath. The most distasteful 
exhibition of the Chancellor’s pretty wit was in the debate following 
the return of the Kaiser from Queen Victoria’s burial, when Count 
von Biilow explained that the visit which moved the heart of our 
people had no political meaning on the German side, but that if 
England chose to indulge in sentimental ecstasies upon the subject, it 
would be absurd for Germany to rebuff her enthusiastic advances. 
Thus the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain had impotently attempted 
to assail the honour of the German army was in a mere “ concatena- 
tion accordingly” with all Biilow’s cold levity of thought and 
expression whenever England is concerned. “ We desire friendly 
relations—upon the basis of complete reciprocity and mutual respect.” 
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Upon such refrigerated platitudes he rings the banal changes, until 
England feels like Anna Karenina trying to live with her irreproach- 
able and detestable prig of a husband. It will be admitted that a 
stranger and more unpromising dialect has never been practised in 
diplomacy between two friendly nations. Every speech made by the 
fourth Chancellor upon questions touching Anglo-German relations 
has left them cooler and still cooler than before. They are now 
below zero, and will assuredly remain at that temperature unless the 
Kaiser thawsthem by another touch of his warm genius. This is 
what Count von Biilow has done, and unless another Bill such as 
has often been talked of for the increase of the German Navy 
by yet another fifty per cent. is in contemplation, he has done it 
absolutely without need. Under the present conditions of European 
politics, the fourth Chancellor’s achievement is such that Bismarck 
might well rank his successor with Gramont, Ollivier and Mr. 
Gladstone, of whom he said that if he had done as much mischief to 
his country in as short a time as they had to theirs, the rest of his life 
would not be long enough for prayers and penance. There is very 
much of the airy Alcibiades in Count von Biilow’s parliamentary 
manner, and in politics above all the bitter cynic can nearly always say 
to Alcibiades, “‘ Go on and prosper—for thou wilt ruin them all.” 
There is a more serious and unpleasant question than the persiflage 
which gives the subtle Anglophobe bouquet to the sparkle of Count 
Biilow’s speeches. It is that of the habitual bad faith of his diplo- 
macy. Upon this point it would be futile to mince words. The 
German Chancellor has attempted, in this as in every other sphere, 
to imitate the practice of Prince Bismarck, but always at the cost of 
this country, and with the invaluable result to us of making the 
Foreign Office more firm and cautious in its dealings with him. 
“Truth,” said the Iron Chancellor of his old master William I., 
“was dearer to him than anything else. In my diplomatic business 
I also have endeavoured to speak the truth always, but circumstances 
sometimes compelled us both to deviate from it a little in public. 
How hard that always was for the old Emperor! He always blushed 
on such occasions, and I—I could not look at him, and so quickly 
turned away.” There is a good deal idealised in this affecting and 
inimitable picture, but there is also something real. Whatever may 
be thought of the well-known devices of Bismarckian craft, they 
never went beyond the necessary, and were concealed as long as 
possible. But what the great Chancellor did for necessity the clever 
Chancellor does for réclame. He does not wait to be found out. 
He hastens to advertise his own sharp practice. He has certainly 
secured at least one object which, according to circumstances, may 
prove one of the most important achievements of German diplomacy, 
as her press asserts, or, on the other hand, may remain a nebular 
hypothesis for generations. But let us come to details upon the 
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subject in which Count von Biilow has achieved the remarkable 
double result of making the Foreign Office thoroughly awake to the 
tactics of the Wilhelmstrasse and the British nation to the real 
sentiments of the German people. 

Nothing in the Granitrede gave more or more just offence in this 
country than the characteristic passage in which Count Bilow hinted 
that he had received “assurances from the other side” as to the 
innocent intentions of Mr. Chamberlain in the Edinburgh speech. 
It would be hard to say whether the superficial audacity or the 
essential and absurd feebleness of this move is most to be marvelled 
at. Count von Biilow could not but know that he would be met 
with a flat denial, that he would be unable to reply, and that only 
one inference would remain to be drawn by the least acute intelli- 
gence. In other words, his statement could only mean, not that he 
had received “ official explanations’ from Lord Lansdowne, but that 
he had tried to get them and had failed, the whole tone of the 
“ granite speech ” being an attempt to avenge the failure, so ill-con- 
trived that it made a discomfiture conspicuous which would otherwise 
have remained unknown. The episode gives the real calibre of Count 
von Biilow, and there could hardly be a more telling exposure of the 
difference between the old Jove in jack-boots and the Bismarck en 
pantoufles. 

This, however, is not the first incident of the kind, but only the 
least successful. Count von Biilow made Mr. Chamberlain’s 
acquaintance when he came to England with the Kaiser at the 
beginning of the war. The German Foreign Minister, as he was 
at that time, made himself excessively agreeable to the Colonial 
Secretary, and, as is understood, seduced the latter into some open- 
ness. Upon Count von Biilow’s side the result was the Samoa 
Treaty, upon Mr. Chamberlain’s, the Leicester speech. That was 
the one humiliating incident of Mr. Chamberlain’s career. More ex- 
alted nonsense than the suggestion of a Teutonic-American alliance— 
“‘ whether on paper or in the minds of the leading statesmen of the 
countries concerned”—was never uttered by a public man. The 
Colonial Secretary’s excuse was that he had evidently been overcome 
by a private enthusiasm for Anglo-German fraternity, such as would 
never be suspected from a single word in the subsequent tenour of 
Count von Biilow’s speeches and semi-official notes. But the latter, 
happily for this country, made a far-reaching mistake in under- 
estimating the one man who might have exercised a powerful leverage 
upon English popular opinion in favour of Germany, and he made 
a more profound error yet in changing his tune towards England as 
soon as he had got what he wanted. The Leicester speech like the 
Edinburgh speech, though in a very different and much more mis- 
chievous way, placed the German Government ina real difficulty. 
Count von Biilow extricated himself in 1899 by the tactics which he 
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has since consistently continued. He published through the Ham- 
burghische Correspondent a semi-official despatch in which, to quote 
the admiring words of a Teutonic Chauvinist, “‘ Herr Chamberlain 
was scoffed at (verspottet) in beautiful style, and the whole point of the 
incident simply turned round with such skill as to play off the excel- 
lent relations of the German Empire to Russia against England.” ! 
This communiqué from the Wilhelmstrasse received little notice in 
England, where we were engrossed by the opening events of the war, 
but if it is carefully read it will be seen to give the key to the not very 
profound but perfectly consistent system of Count Biilow’s policy. 

‘« The part of the Chamberlain speech touching upon Anglo-German matters is 
regarded here (Berlin) as a new proof of the high value which England sets at 
present upon friendly relations towards Germany, and upon their sedulous 
cultivation. There is no need for any long exposition of the fact that Germany 
also knows how to estimate at its full significance the undisturbed relations with 
the powerful British Empire, and that it has no objection to a friendly co-opera- 
tion so far as it may correspond to German interests. But since our own interests 
are the decisive factor in shaping our international relations, the equilibrium 
between England and Germany, placed so energetically to the foreground by the 
Colonial Minister Chamberlain, finds its valuable supplement in the good rela- 
tions which bind us to Russia.”’ 

A few weeks later, and once more through the Hamburghische 
Correspondent, Count von Biilow revealed to Mr. Chamberlain and the 
world that the Anglo-German agreement touching Portuguese East 
Africa, upon which the Colonial Minister had laid mysterious stress, 
had been confidentially communicated to the diplomacy of St. Peters- 
burg and approved by Russia before it was signed. A more stinging 
facer for the statesman partly induced by the expansive amiability of 
Count von Biilow to make the Leicester speech, it would be difficult 
to imagine. But note the fundamental want of Bismarckian 
judgment and resource shown in these communications, with their 
surface smartness and essentially unskilful contents. Count von 
Biilow fails again at the real difficulty of the game in which the 
First Chancellor delighted. He is a juggler who cannot keep even 
two balls in the air at once, and is bound to let one or the other drop. 
Instead of exploiting Mr. Chamberlain while humouring St. Peters- 
burg, the only method of satisfying St. Petersburg which occurs to 
him is to give Mr. Chamberlain away with ignominy. A more amazing 
error was never made by a shallow judge of circumstance and 
character. Not content with that achievement, in which the inex- 
cusable indiscretion of the Leicester speech and our reverses in the 
war made his position temporarily secure, he proposed the doubling 
of the navy in a speech which could not have been framed to greater 
effect if it had been deliberately meant to rouse, as it did, the 
suspicion and vigilance of England. It will be admitted that a 
more colossal blunder in that connection it would have been impos- 


(1) England und das Deutsche Reich. Leipzig, 1900, p. 43. 
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sible for the feuilletonist as statesman to commit. By this alone Count 
von Biilow may prove to have neutralised the Kaiser’s naval policy. 
Elated, however, by the series of successes we have described, Count von 
Biilow went farther, and, having embittered Mr. Chamberlain with 
some excuse, he proceeded without excuse to estrange Lord Salisbury. 

He had got a ready and handsome apology from us in the Bundes- 
rath case ; he flourished it in the Reichstag as if it had been extorted by 
threats, and laboured the language of menacing indignation without 
one syllable in recognition of British friendship or British difficulties. 
It has been noticed by visitors to the Reichstag that when Count 
Biilow wishes to be tragic he resorts to chest-tones, which is another 
reminiscence of the Duc de Gramont and the statesmen of the Second 
Empire. The use he chose to make of the apology for the seizure of 
the Bundesrath was, perhaps, one of the reasons which effectually pre- 
vented him from getting any “ official assurances” as to the Edin- 
burgh speech. Another grating instance of this sharp practice, as 
has been explained, was in the detestable debate upon the Kaiser’s 
reception amongst us when Queen Victoria died—no political mean- 
ing in that gracious episode upon the German side, but another 
example to recall the formula of the Hamburghische Correspondent of 
“the high value set by England upon the sedulous cultivation of 
friendly relations with Germany.” 

The classic example of Count Biilow’s dealings with England 
is, of course, “the Yang-tsze agreement.” That edifying transac- 
tion has been discussed too often to need elaborate analysis here. 
But let us recall the vivid ethics of the matter. At a moment when 
the wire between Berlin and St. Petersburg is seriously interrupted, 
England and Germany make an agreement concerning the integrity 
of China, which is understood, with all imaginable simplicity, at 
Whitehall to convey an unmistakable hint to Russia. The Conven- 
tion is no sooner published than all the principal German newspapers, 
with carefully-prepared spontaneity, call it the “ Yang-tzse agree- 
ment,” and represent it as a triumph over English diplomacy, and a 
proof of the impotence to which British pride has been reduced by an 
unholy war. Count Biilow follows this up by declaring that what 
may become of Manchuria is a matter of perfect indifference to 
Germany, and he actually uses an agreement with England not only 
to reduce England’s prestige, to the accompaniment of the whole 
gleeful symphony of Schadenfreude in his press, but to restore the 
good relations with Russia by representing Great Britain to that 
Power as the only enemy. Nothing for all short-sighted purposes 
could have been more unscrupulously smart. But nothing can be 
more obvious than that the “ Yang-tzse agreement” will be the last 
of its kind, and will probably exercise as significant an influence 
upon the orientation of British diplomacy as the oration upon the 
Flottengesets will exert upon British naval policy. 
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It would be, perhaps, unfair to hold Count von Biilow personally 
responsible for the ludicrous zeal with which the German Press 
improves upon the example set them by the “ Yang-tsze agreement.” 
Was it James Payn or Anthony , Trollope who said of the 
symmetrical method of Wilkie Collins that “not the blowing of a 
nose or the shutting of a window but was made to have a direct 
bearing upon the plot?” Nota hair of the diplomatic situation can 
be turned in any part of the world, but the German journals will 
protest that it is another revelation of the decadence of British prestige. 
When France succeeds, with our hearty goodwill, in settling accounts 
with the Sultan, every important newspaper in the Fatherland declares 
the occupation of Mitylene to be a blow to Britain. When the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is ratified we have again crept under the Caudine 
forks. Strangest of all, when Italy dances the “ Valse Tripolitaine,” as 
an extra tour with France, and leaves her Prussian dragoon and her 
Austrian hussar twisting their moustaches by the wall, the chorus of 
Teutonic journalism declares that nothing, absolutely nothing, will 
induce any partner in the Triple Alliance to resort to the Divorce 
Court, but that England’s position in the Mediterranean is most 
gravely menaced. ‘Neither the blowing of a nose or the shutting of 
a window” can occur in the diplomatic sphere, but it is full of 
meaning for our ultimate fate. Prince Henry is announced to visit 
America when Miss Roosevelt launches the Kaiser’s yacht, and Herr 
Krupp’s malevolent organ in Berlin, in words as full of meaning as 
Burleigh’s nod, warns us to look out. That the entire press of a serious 
nation is addicted to these childish Chinoiseries is a significant symptom 
of the defects of the modern German temperament and intellect. 
Count von Biilow is not responsible, but it is all very Bilowian. 
The brusque and unseemly denial in the Nord-Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung that the Prince of Wales was visiting Berlin upon the invita- 
tion of the Kaiser, gave the gutter-press in the capital and some 
organs of standing in the provinces the opportunity of representing 
the heir-apparent’s journey as a penitential embassy only removed in 
degree from that of Prince Chun. This certainly is not what the 
German Chancellor intended. But he is equally unhappy in what he 
intends and does not intend, and if in all his communigqués and 
speeches where England is concerned, he satisfies the Pan-German 
agitators who embrace the dismemberment of Austria and the down- 
fall of British sea-power in one comprehensive dream, it is impossible 
to suppose that he can expect feeling in this country to be simultane- 
ously improved. Enough has been said to show that if the German 
Chancellor be as, in some quarters we are strenuously assured, a 
genuine and warm friend to this country, true affection was never more 
brilliantly dissembled. Even the reply to a coarse mountebank like 
Herr Liebermann von Sonnenburg, in which the German Chancellor 
spoke of British soldiers as at least knowing how to die, would 
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have been infinitely more effective if all well-informed observers 
had not predicted before that reply was made that, after scoring off 
Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand, the too facile orator would seize the 
early opportunity certain to be afforded him by Pan-German excesses 
on the other hand of effacing any disagreeable impression that might 
remain upon the British mind. Views jeu! Decidedly Count von 
Biilow is not subtle. 

General Caprivi was better than clever. Prince Hohenlohe was 
other than clever. The fourth Chancellor is clever merely. Count 
von Biilow has endeavoured most sedulously to frame himself upon 
the Bismarckian model. He has striven in an utterly changed 
world to revive the Iron Chancellor’s methods and to echo the phrases 
of the man of blood and iron. This reminds one of the not unknown 
delusion of young men who imagine that they can write like Shake- 
speare. In politics, Bismarck is the inimitable. His success was a 
matter of genius, not of system. Count von Biilow in attempting 
the imitation has committed himself to an attractive experiment, in 
which success has never been achieved. M. Hanotaux thought to 
copy Richelieu, and with the inevitable result. Bismarck’s genius 
lay precisely in the inexhaustible resource with which he dealt with 
complications as they arose. To always do what Bismarck would 
have done is an excellent principle, like that other of doing as 
Napoleon would have done. This maxim adopted, the only difficulty 
isto know what Napoleon would have done. And as for principles of 
action, the Iron Chancellor gloried in having nothing of the sort. 
He said they were as embarrassing as if a man should try “to walk 
down a very narrow forest path with a long pole in his mouth.” 
Great men are not bound by their own precedents. But this is what 
their imitators are apt to be, and this is perhaps what is most 
generally fatal to the imitators. Of genuine invention in 
diplomatic situations of a novel kind Count von Biilow, as we have 
seen, has not shown a trace. Bismarck maintained with marvellous 
success the equipoise with Russia and England, realising that 
good relations with the one were his best security for good 
relations with the other. The present Chancellor has effectually 
succeeded in overturning that equilibrium, and in his anxiety to 
preserve the traditional friendship with the eastern neighbour, which 
was the cardinal principle of Bismarckian diplomacy, has lost the 
simultaneous understanding with England—that is, the ingenious 
guarantee that Berlin should be first and St. Petersburg next. Now 
the Wilhelmstrasse plays second violin in Europe. 

If Count von Biilow’s attitude towards England and the results were 
deliberately intended, as some suspect, to make part of some masterly 
and unfathomable policy, we should expect to see in other directions 
very different consequences from a very different conduct. But what 
has occurred on one side has occurred on all. There could have been 
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no more rapid and prodigal dispersion of great diplomatic assets than 
has been effected under the fourth Chancellorship within little more 
than twelve months. If the Triple Alliance is“ no longer an absolute 
necessity for Germany,’ it is because it is henceforth a mere fagade. 
Italy separated from France upon the Mediterranean question. She 
has settled with the Republic upon that issue. Her claim to the 
reversion of Tripoli will be secure if an opportunity to materialise it 
should arise. Her remaining and more vital interests upon the 
Balkan side of the Adriatic are in conflict with the policy of Austro- 
Hungary and with the ideals of the Pan-German League. Since 
Count von Biilow became Chancellor Russia has at last succeeded in 
drawing Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria together, and throwing a 
racial barrier across the path of German hopes in the East. Our 
problem in South Africa is simplicity itself compared with “ the 
Polish danger” in Prussia, where the fourth Chancellor proposes to 
apply with greater harshness and expense the “ Hakatist ” methods 
which have failed in the hands of all Prussian governments from 
Frederick the Great to Bismarck. We want to colonise the Transvaal. 
Count von Biilow’s policy is one of German colonisation within 
Germany itself among a Slav people who are an organic portion 
of a hopelessly prolific and tenacious race now numbering eighteen 
millions of souls. They are politically divided, but geographically 
and morally they are one solid mass, animated by a more intense 
national consciousness than Poland undismembered ever knew. 
Severity to the Poles was one of Prince Bismarck’s methods of con- 
ciliating Russia. Count von Biilow’s mechanical repetition of the 
former policy of Prussia, at a time when Russia’s treatment of her 
Polish subjects has wholly altered, promises to drive all the Poles to 
dream of reunion under the 'I'sar as they have never done before. 
The protest of Prince Czartoryski in the Galician Parliament against 
the punishment of the children who refused to say their prayers in 
German at Wreschen, was met by the Reichskanzler in worse than the 
“ granite speech”? manner. So that in Austria the Poles, who have 
been the strongest support of the Triple Alliance, seem certain to 
become as hostile as the Czechs, 

In Hungary the Pan-German agitation, which Count von Biilow 
has never denounced, is provoking the rising anger of the Magyars, 
and the recent anti-German disturbances in Buda-Pesth are a signi- 
ficant sign that there also a rift threatens to open in the lute. 
Across the Vosges the publication of General Voyron’s letters to 
Count Waldersee destroyed in a moment the fond illusion that 
France, in spite of the remarkable suavity and steady skill with 
which her policy towards Germany, as towards other Powers, is at 
present conducted, can be expected to throw herself upon the neck 
of her conqueror. The Republic, unlike the Bourbons, has learned 
much—and forgotten nothing. ‘While the Sultan seems at last on the 
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point of granting the final concession for the Baghdad Railway,! the 
comments of M. Witte’s organ upon the bland invitation to Russian 
subjects to invest in that enterprise, were the polite model of malevo- 
lent neutrality. Finally, Berlin has at last, and very wisely, taken 
the striking step of acknowledging the Monroe Doctrine by explain- 
ing at Washington the moderation of her intentions with regard to 
Venezuela, Those who in the last few years have been trying to 
warn this country that friendship for England among the German 
people was as rare as saltspoons, seemed, before Count von Biilow 
became Chancellor, to be preaching to the desert. The “ granite 
speech ” has effected the awakening of a slow nation with a com- 
pleteness which had seemed previously impossible. In German 
foreign policy Count von Biilow’s management of the Bismarckian for- 
mule seems to be resulting in a tolerably comprehensive bankruptcy.” 

In the sphere of domestic policy the reversion to the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s economics does not promise to be more fortunate. To 
speculate upon the ultimate consequences of the Tariff Bill would be 
useless. It may be qualified, withdrawn or wrecked. Its fate in 
any of these cases would probably seal that of Count von Biilow 
himself. In the meantime the uncertainty in which it involves the 
future aggravates every factor in the commercial depression and 
prevents the revival of business. Emigration has begun to increase. 
If Count Caprivi had never said anything else than his famous 
words, “Germany must export either men or goods,” the maxim 
would have proved him a better economist than his successors or his 
predecessor. The proposal for nearly doubling the duty on corn, 
coming with the first industrial crisis, has given the Socialists a cry 
such as they have never had since the foundation of the Empire, and 
the anti-Imperial party, after a period of slowing down in its process 
of expansion, has again resumed its old alarming rate of growth. 
The most curious feature of all is the revival of particularism in 
South Germany. Any foreign opinion upon this point would be 
resented by all Germans, and probably received with incredulity by 
others outside the Empire who have long been led to assume that the 
old jealousy and friction between Prussians and Bavarians were 
extinct. A few weeks ago, the most widely-circulated newspaper 
in Berlin printed an article by its Munich correspondent from which 
the following suggestive extract may be given :— 

‘* Outside, ‘in the Empire’ (im Reich), as people like to say here, the power and 


influence of Das Bayerische Vaterland® are under-estimated. There should be some 
food for thought in the fact that a journal in which Prussia and the German unity 





(1) Since signed. 

(2) A graver symptom than any noted in the text has since appeared in the negotia- 
tions between Austro-Hungary and Russia for common action against the German 
tariff. This would mean nothing else than the isolation of Berlin—the ruin of the 
entire Bismarckian system, and the premature termination of Count Biilew’s career. 

(3) An anti-Prussian journal, 
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created by Prussia are vituperated in a manner not fit to reproduce, in which 
every week the German Emperor is insulted by expressions for which in Berlin the 
responsible editor would be put under lock and key for life—that this paper not 
only lies in every tavern, and is read by the lower classes of the population. On 
the contrary, it can be seen in the hands of very considerable people, who enjoy it 
with unconcealed satisfaction. There is no doubt that in the last decade, since 
Bismarck quitted office, the Imperial ideal in Bavaria has suffered in power and 
respect. The particularists of the white and blue make their voices heard in scorn 
of everything that comes from Berlin and the detested Prussians. I do not 
believe that in the time of the first Chancellor the Bavarian journals would have 
indulged themselves in the language recently heard when the question of a single 
Imperial stamp was once again made the subject of public discussion. And I 
cannot free myself from the impression that those in the high places of the 
Empire fail to recognise this development of things, which, indeed, offers no 
serious dangers now, but may gradually lead to them.” ! 

The point in this connection is that the condition of the finances 
of the Empire and of all the States except Prussia threatens to 
compel the introduction for the first time of direct taxation for 
Imperial purposes. It will be impossible to pay for the new navy, as 
was expected, out of the automatic increase of the present sources of 
indirect revenue. The people must feel the pressure which the attempt 
to become the first naval as well as the first military power upon the 
Continent will entail. In the meantime the future of Germany in 
diplomacy, in constitutional development, in trade, has become at 
least as anxious a problem as that of England. Count von Biilow’s 
misfortunes have been at least as serious as his faults. But hitherto 
he has seemed unable to mend either the one or the other. Whatever 
becomes of the fourth Chancellor, whose policy at bottom is one of 
deference to St. Petersburg abroad and of surrender to reaction at 
home, it may be assumed with tolerable safety that efforts will be 
made to draw this country once more into a position which has 
paralysed her diplomatic independence for a quarter of a century. 
Germans, in spite of the conciliatory tone in which the subject has 
been widely discussed in this country, and the remarkable response 
from M. Witte’s organ and the Novoe Vremya, still believe that 
Anglo-Russian differences are irreconcileable. They are convinced 
that having backed the wrong horse upon the Bosphorus, we are 
about to back the other wrong horse in Persia. If they are right the 
Lord, who abandons stupid people, will deliver us, sooner or later, 
into their hands. England can have no desire but to live on good 
terms with Berlin, but any relapse into sentimental sophistry would 
assuredly be followed by the reactions, unseemly and dangerous for 
both countries, which we have seen in the last few weeks, and if the 
nation is wise it will remember that better relations with Russia and 
France should be the chief object, and a good understanding with 
Germany a genuine but entirely secondary aim of our foreign policy. 

PoLiex. 
(1) Berliner Loka’ Anzeizer, Decomber 12, 1901. 
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A HUNDRED years have passed since Victor Hugo was born. It is but 
a small space of time when we consider the number of centuries 
through which the rich and various literature of France has flourished. 
Yet it has been long enough for this one man, by his own power or 
as the representative of the spirit of his time—according to our theory 
of history—to turn the mighty stream of that literature into a new 
channel. It has been long enough also for the most conflicting 
judgments to be recorded concerning his achievement. 

Even yet the time has not come for any final statement regarding 
the precise value of Hugo’s work. The conflict of opinion regarding 
that work may, or may not, show the futility of literary criticism. 
There is, however, another way of estimating the calibre of a great 
literary personality. We may, for the moment, ignore his literary 
output altogether, in order to consider the man himself who was the 
primary source and origin of that output. What the man was that 
we may be sure his work, with blurred outline or added glamour, also 
was. There are few writers whose personality is so obscured in their 
work as Victor Hugo; he himself wrote, as early as 1835 (in the 
Preface to Chants du Crépuscule), and with more truth than an 
author always shows in self-analysis, that his personality was only 
faintly indicated in his books. In gauging that personality, there- 
fore, we only follow the indication he has himself given when we 
throw aside his books altogether. 

In estimating Victor Hugo’s achievement and place in the world, 
we have, indeed, to follow the same course as has been found desirable 
in the case of an even greater figure of the nineteenth century, 
Napoleon. We no longer study Napoleon by accepting the opinions 
of friends or foes, or by gazing at the map of Europe he changed so 
profoundly ; we gather together all the illuminating facts we can find 
concerning the man, and. so at last are learning to reach a reliable 
estimate of Napoleon’s place in the world. And if we are to reach a 
reliable estimate of Hugo’s achievement in literature we must like- 
wise cast aside the empty and conflicting discussions of critics, and 
even for a time close his own books, to come to the man himself. 

The initial fact that Hugo’s work furnishes singularly little self- 
revelation of the more obvious kind is itself, one may note, very 
significant. A profound and almost instinctive secretiveness is every- 
where characteristic of the peasant, and nowhere more so than in 
France, a fact which Balzac in Les Paysans and Zola in La Tere have 
powerfully illustrated. It is not difficult to account for. Sincerity 
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marks the aristocrat, and secretiveness marks the plebeian, simply 
because foree—which need not be secretive—is the traditional weapon 
of the lord, and cunning—which must be secretive—is the traditional 
weapon of the peasant. Now Hugo belonged to a race of peasants. 
He could never have performed his special work in the world if 
underneath all other elements in his nature there had not been 
ineradicably rooted the solid and primitive qualities of the French 
peasant. His grandfather sprang from people who, so far as is 
known, all cultivated the soilin Lorraine; this grandfather, however, 
took an upward step in the world, he became a joiner, and that 
he eminently represented the solid virtues of the French artisan we 
may judge by the fact that he was “couronné” on the Féte des 
Epoux in 1797; all the relations at this time, one notes, were 
becoming artisans, craftsmen, small tradesmen—bakers, hairdressers, 
bootmakers, and so on. From his mother Victor Hugo inherited 
traditions which only intensified those that came through his father ; 
on this side, indeed, we are not among peasants, but among the 
middle-class, but the stolid bowrgeois virtues of these pious Breton 
maternal ancestors could only serve to emphasise the paternal tradi- 
tions. We see at once the primary source of that plebeian 
self-concealment which is so marked in Victor Hugo’s work. To call 
it insincerity is to misunderstand it, for so fundamental an instinct 
is a massive and solid quality, more allied to a virtue than toa vice, 
and without it we should certainly have had no Victor Hugo. 
Whenever we look below the surface of his work or his life we come 
on this solid rock of ancestral peasant and bourgeois nature. When 
M. Claretie called on Hugo in his old age he saw the Petit Journal 
lying about, and tells us that he was surprised, adding—sagaciously 
enough—that he could not tell why. The great poet might speak 
after the manner of Homer and Auschylus for others’ pleasure; for 
his own pleasure he shared with the humblest of his countrymen a 
devotion to the Petit Journal. In the same manner this enthusiastic 
patriot cautiously invested the large fortune he ultimately amassed 
in foreign stocks. For Victor Hugo poetry was not an everlasting 
self-revelation. This descendant of cultivators and craftsmen 
cultivated the great craft of poetry with the same honest, stolid, 
fundamentally impersonal spirit in which his forefathers had followed 
the crafts of carpentering, boot-making, or hair-dressing. Circum- 
stances sometimes forced him to take up what on the surface seemed 
a revolutionary attitude, but his ideals always remained the same, 
Even in 1831, when still a young man, he wrote that his poems were 
“those of an honest, simple, serious man, who desires liberty, better- 
ment and progress, but at the same time with all due precautions and 
all due moderation ” ; and one seems to be listening to the immortal 
Homais. Ho displayed the mederation and domesticity of the 
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plebeian Frenchman even in his vices; he was not faithful to his 
wife, but his devotion to his mistress endured for half a century. A 
genuinely romantic and aristocratic figure, such a person as Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam, inheriting the blood and the temper of crusaders and 
templars, could never have played Victor Hugo’s part in the world of 
literature or have wielded his influence. For that was needed all 
the shrewd caution, the stolid impenetrability, of the essential 
peasant. 

So far I have said nothing of Hugo’s father. It is obvious that 
when we have made clear in the poet’s character the part played by 
the peasant, the craftsman, the bourgeois, we have only begun the 
analysis of his genius; we have only set down one of its elements, 
fundamental as that element may be. Hugo’s father brings us to a 
further stage in his making. In this generation the Hugos seem 
to have abandoned their village associations, nearly all joined the 
army, and Joseph-Léopold-Sigisbert Hugo—his name alone indicates 
the swelling ambitions of the Hugo family, for he was the son 
of a simple Joseph Hugo—became a soldier at the age of fourteen, 
on the eve of the epoch-making year of 1789. He was extremely 
sensitive to the influences of the eventful days in which his youth 
was passed ; he was affected by the nervous erethism so common at 
that period ; at one time he changed his name Léopold to Brutus. 
He became a lieutenant-general under Napoleon, when generals were 
springing up from the ranks in all directions, and having written 
Mémoires, in which his own virtues were emphasised, not without some 
violence to the actual facts, he died at the age of fifty-five. He was 
not a man of genius, but he was clearly a somewhat exceptional man ; 
with him the Hugo family stepped outside the narrow parochial limit 
of those homely avocations and virtues in which its energies had 
during long ages been slowly built up, and took part in the life of the 
world, realising the existence of ideas. Thus he leads us directly up 
to his famous son. 

It was during the Brutus episode, when he was stationed at Nantes, 
that General Hugo met his future wife. Her name was Sophie 
Trébuchet, and she was the daughter of an old-fashioned Breton ship- 
builder ; they were very royalist people and very religious, many of 
the feminine members of the family being Ursuline nuns. Sophie, 
though not religious, shared the royalist feelings of the family, but 
does not seem to have regarded this as any obstacle to her marriage 
with “Brutus.” She is described as petite and mignonne, with hands 
and feet like a child’s; she had no pleasure in nature nor any inqui- 
sitive desire for knowledge; altogether, a seemingly insignificant 
person who brought no obvious positive element to modify her son’s 
paternal heredity, yet not without a certain individuality of her own, 
as shown not only by her freethinking tendencies, but also in a 
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certain virile authority which later she came to acquire as a result of 
her husband’s long absences, and which eventually culminated in a 
separation. Through her also came a certain element of nervous 
weakness which was by no means without significance. Sheis, again, 
significant from the fact of the difference of race; the more or less 
Germanic people of Lorraine and the more or less Celtic people of 
Brittany represent the two most opposed elements in the population 
of France. Victor Hugo’s mother, however characterless she may 
personally seem, brought to him the racial instincts of a poetry-loving 
and sea-faring people, which may well have served to give direction to 
the more active and fundamental elements furnished on the paternal 
side. 

Moreover, the mere fact of marked difference of race, of a kind of 
cross-breeding, is itself a source of the variational tendency, and 
cannot be passed over as a probable factor in the constitution of 
Victor Hugo's genius. 

Two children, both sons, were the first born of this marriage, and 
both were large and robust infants. Seventeen months after the birth 
of the second, on the 26th of February, 1802, at Besancon, was 
born the third child, Victor. At this time his father was twenty-nine 
years of age and his mother thirty-one. For some time before the 
birth of this child his mother, we are told, was singuliérement génée. 
Unlike his brothers, he was a small, delicate, puny child, and the 
doctor declared that he could never live ; small and ugly, his mother 
described him, “no longer than a knife.” This weakly tendency 
persisted through childhood, and was certainly an influence of the 
first order in turning the young Hugo’s activities into imaginative 
rather than practical channels. He was melancholy and languid, 
frequently found in corners crying, for no cause in particular. At 
school he was the smallest child there, and special care had to be taken 
of him; he was under the care of the schoolmaster’s daughter, and 
almost his earliest recollections were of being taken in the mornings 
into her bedroom and placed on the bed, where he watched her put on 
her stockings and dress. This physical delicacy and languor was, 
however, only one aspect, though a significant aspect, of the silent, 
gentle, fragile child. On the other side he was reflective and intelli- 
gent, learning to read even before he was taught. His brain had 
gained through the inhibited activities of his body. 

Yet it was Hugo’s good fortune not to be permanently hampered by 
delicate health. On the contrary, when his early feebleness had per- 
formed its function by leading the shy and sensitive child into the path 
from which henceforth he could not retreat, eventually he acquired, and 
retained to the end, all the coarse robust vigour of his peasant 
ancestors. Rodin hasremarked that there was much of the Hercules 
about Hugo, and in every description of his physical appearance and 
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habits the strength and vigour of his constitution and appetites are 
emphasised. Germain Sée, who examined him at the age of seventy- 
six, declared that he had the body and organs of a man of forty. 
Until his last illness, when over eighty years of age, his health was 
always perfect. He slept like a child; he rose at six and was able 
to begin work at once, and it was no fatigue to him to write standing ; 
he ate enormously, miscellaneously, and rapidly, yet he never suffered 
from indigestion ; his teeth could crush peach stones ; his beard, said 
the barber, was three times tougher than anyone else’s and destroyed 
all the razors; his eyesight was so keen that he could recognise friends 
from the top of Notre Dame, and that he never required glasses even 
in old age. His good-humour, it need scarcely be added, was perfect, 
his gaiety colossal, and of Rabelaisian character. M. Dalou, the 
eminent sculptor, possesses a carefully made cast of Hugo’s face, head 
and neck, taken shortly after death, and the cast has lately been 
studied by a well-known anatomist, Dr. Papillault. Hugo was of 
full medium height, solid and thickset, but so far as can be judged 
from the measurements of the head his brain was by no means above 
the average in size; his face was unduly large and broad as com- 
pared to the head, and gave an impression of very developed 
animality; there were many signs of lack of facial symmetry, and 
the lips and nose were thick, the eyes small. The poet was evidently 
conscious of the animality of his face, and in his portraits was always 
accustomed to bend his head forward so that the forehead caught the 
light and looked very large, although in reality its dimensions were 
by no means remarkable. 

At a very early age Victor Hugo began to see the world. He was 
scarcely six weeks old when he was taken by his parents to Corsica, 
Elba, and neighbouring places; a few years later he was in Rome. 
A more important journey, indeed one of the most decisive influences 
of his life, took place at the age of nine, when he accompanied his 
mother to Bayonne (here for the first time falling in love with a girl 
a little older than himself), and on into Spain. He was now just old 
enough to obtain impressions which, while not precise or accurate, 
were yet strong to affect his childish imagination, and acted as a power- 
ful ferment, developing with energy of their own and emerging later 
to give life to his work. Thirty years afterwards, when he saw once 
more the Spanish places he had known as a child, they seemed to 
him dull and commonplace. 

Spain is not dull or commonplace even to-day, but Victor Hugo’s 
experience was none the less significant. It was no accident that 
Spain, rather than France or Italy, should thus have exerted a 
definite influence on his childish imagination and on the shape and 
colour of his future work. Spain is the one European land in which 
the spirit of medizvalism still lives, in which the very atmosphere of 
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old romance may still be breathed. "Whether or not, as M. Mabilleau, 
one of his most penetrating critics, believes, he had a real affinity 
with the Spanish temperament, it was certainly the direct influence 
of Spain on this sensitive, moping child which moulded the romantic 
and medisval movement in which Victor Hugo was the great 
protagonist. 

The world of books soon began to open before the eyes of this 
eager receptive child. His rather Voltairian mother was not among 
those who think that books are dangerous, so the young Hugo was 
free to devour Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, Fuublas, Restif de la 
Bretonne, and at the same time that irresistible pushing ambition, 
which in other forms had stirred in the immediately preceding 
generations of the Hugo family, began to make itself felt. It was 
characteristic that Chateaubriand, with his rhetoric, his sentiment, 
and his exotic colour, was young Hugo’s first idol. “I will be 
Chateaubriand or nothing,” he said at fourteen, and at the same time 
gave himself up, as far as possible, to writing prose and verse stories, 
translations, odes, tragedies, epistles, elegies, idylls, epigrams. An 
accident which confined him to bed for some time served to foster 
the fever of poetic production, and at fifteen he was a laureate of the 
Academy. 

These early years, from the age of puberty, when he first began to 
write, to the completion of adolescence, were of immense and per- 
manent importance in their effects on Hugo’s art. This child of a 
race of peasants and craftsmen, of laborious and impersonal workers, 
though circumstances had led him into a totally different field, still 
remained a craftsman, laborious and impersonal. The whole of his 
early work is in substance purely conventional ; it reveals no personal 
emotion ; even in his enthusiasm for Chateaubriand he feels nothing 
of the breath of personal emotion in Chateaubriand ; it is the exotic 
décor which attracts him. Young Hugo had instinctively made 
poetry his craft, and he treated it strictly in the spirit of the crafts- 
man. Even when, after adolescence was over—and possibly under 
the stress of his mother’s death and of his love for Adéle Foucher, 
who afterwards became his wife—his work really became more 
emotional, this element always remained a little bald, a little thin. 
Behind the magnificent products of his poetic craft, the artist himself 
was content to possess a very simple and modest stock of personal 
emotions, quite commonplace emotions, which the humblest of his 
fellow-citizens could share. 

We have to bear this in mind when we are tempted to charge 
Victor Hugo with insincerity. There have been some poets who have 
concentrated in their works the quintessence of their personal emotion, 
who have cast the most intimate experiences of their lives to be 
crushed as grapes in the wine-press of their art. Victor Hugo had 
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no sort of affinity with such poets. It was not merely that he was 
far too shrewd, at bottom far tvo stolidly self-possessed, to be anxious 
to subject himself to any such violently disintegrating process. Not 
only was the impulse absent but, it may be said, the necessity for it 
was also absent. Hugo had acquired so splendid a mastery of his 
craft that a very small modicum of personal emotion was amply 
sufficient to set the craftsman at work, and the emotion was trans- 
formed into objective art, vast and exuberant, long before it could 
attain—even if it had the capacity to attain—any high or specialised 
degree of intensity. Thus it was that while at the periphery of his 
immense activities he fascinated his admirers by a splendour of utter- 
ance that seemed to them to rival Homer or Aischylus, in the centre 
the possessor of this dme aux mille voix was seated in Olympian calm 
with Le Petit Journal beside him. ‘To describe such an attitude as 
insincere is to misunderstand it altogether. 

On the intellectual side Hugo was equally limited and equally 
sincere. He accepted with great seriousness his own mission as a 
thinker and a moralist, and with an easy and off-hand manner he 
flung about jargon terms from metaphysics or science and the names 
of remote historical personages. But at every step he plunges into 
absurdity, and an intelligent schoolgirl can see through his science 
and his erudition. Probably no poet of equal eminence has ever been 
so far below the higher level of his day in intellectual equipment. 
Renouvier, the distinguished philosopher, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer, at the same time devotes a chapter of his book on Victor 
Hugo le Poéte to his “Ignorance et Absurdité.” It is to the limited 
character of his emotions and his small intellectual equipment—com- 
bined with immense self-confidence—that we must attribute that 
sentiment de faux which Renouvier, again, notes as marked in Hugo’s 
work. The soul at the centre of the great embodied voice is quite 
inadequate to the vast constructions it calls into being, so that in all 
his work there is a certain unreality, a certain lack of correspondence 
to the actual facts of nature. Yet these limitations were the necessary 
conditions for the attainment of the special qualities which Hugo’s 
work displayed in so high a degree. The primitive and myth-making 
character of his imagination, the tendency to regard metaphors as 
real, and to accept them as the basis of his mental constructions and 
doctrines, these tendencies, which Hugo shared with the savage, are 
dependent on rudimentary emotions and a high degree of ignorance 
regarding the precise relationship of things. Hugo’s defects were an 
essential element of his qualities. 

Every poet must have a mind that is predominantly auditive. 
Hugo was certainly indifferent to music, and could not sing a single 
note correctly. But an ear for music and an ear for verse are two 
quite distinct forms of the auditory mind, and the absence of one in 
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no degree interferes with a very high development of the other. 
Every poet must have a developed ear, whatever sense may come next 
in development. Tobe a poet at all argues a predominant delight 
in verbal melody, and this Hugo possessed in the highest degree ; 
he was very careful of sonority and consonance, of syllabic harmonies, 
a master of rhythm and cadence; for notwithstanding that at certain 
points he broke though the rules of classic verse he retained a horror 
of licence and was a strict upholder of law in verse as in grammar. 
In Hugo’s case vision was unquestionably the sense that came second, 
so closely following his ear in importance that some have declared it 
must be put first. That can scarcely be confirmed, but certainly 
vision modified and moulded the whole of Hugo’s art. In his early 
formative years this vision was purely verbal and without any basis 
in actual observation, but during 1826 and 1827, after his tour in 
Switzerland, and when he had acquired the habit of going out in the 
evenings to study the sunset effects around Paris, the vision quality 
of his imagination began to become precise and self-conscious, and it 
developed with increasing years. It was during 1826 and 1827 that 
he wrote the Orientales, and the idea of that volume came to him 
while gazing at a sunset. If we examine into the special qualities 
of Hugo’s vision we find that it is above all a sensibility to light 
and shade, whiteness and blackness, the opposition of sunshine and 
obscurity. It would seem that even the love of antithesis, which 
became eventually a marked and one might almost say morbid 
defect of his style, was really based on this sensory delight in the 
opposition of light and shade. There are no signs of any delicate 
sensibility to colour in his work. Although colour is by no means 
absent it is not finely seen colour, but usually a delight in violent 
contrast, and really, one may say, a special case of the antithetic 
opposition of light and shade. The extreme predominance of 
white and black in Hugo’s work is brought out by an analysis of his 
colour words. I have made such an analysis in the case of a large 
number of poems from the Orientales, the Feuilles d’ Automne and the 
Chants du Crépuscule. In the order of decreasing frequency the 
chief colour words are found to be white (including “ argent”) and 
black, both equally frequent to within one unit; then follow red 
(including a considerable variety of words), golden (and yellow), 
blue (and azure), green, finally at some distance purple, and lastly 
grey. So numerous are those colour words which really indicate 
the simple opposition of light and shade, that if we separate out the 
white, black and golden groups we find that they considerably out- 
number all the other colour words taken together. Such a result 
throws a very significant light on Hugo’s psychology, and is 
absolutely different from that which we obtain when examining the 
work of either of the two great French poets who have followed 
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Hugo. In Baudelaire, indeed, there is the same abnormal predomi- 
nance of black, but in his case it is an index of temperament and less a 
seen black than a felt darkness, nor is it accompanied by any anti- 
thetic whiteness, while in Verlaine, the poet of nuance, both blackness 
and whiteness sink into the background and grey becomes pre- 
dominant. 

Hugo’s tendency always to visualise his imagery precisely is easy 
to trace through his work. As one of his critics has pointed out, 
even sounds are sometimes in his hands described in terms of vision. 
The intense reality of vision, of the image, of the metaphor, lay at 
the foundation of all his mental constructions. For Hugo, as for the 
savage, the image evoked the idea, and was regarded as a sufficiently 
adequate cause of the idea. That, indeed, is the source of the 
primitive power and charm of Hugo’s work. But it could only have 
arisen in a mind that was at once very acutely affected by vision 
and very deficient in the reserve of intellectual ideas which in the 
ordinary educated civilised man controls and modifies the impressions 
furnished by sight. 

An indication of Hugo’s tendency to regard the world as a vision 
is seen in his spontaneous and late-evolved love of sketching. Those 
amateurish drawings which he loved to execute—mostly fantastic 
old-world dreams of architecture—clearly illustrate his delight in 
white and black, in light and shade, and may well be described by 
two of the favourite adjectives which he often abused, “ sombre” and 
“mystérieux.” Even more significantly, perhaps, we find his 
visual sense illustrated by his handwriting. Nearly all his manu- 
scripts are in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and they have been 
carefully studied by Paul and Victor Glachant. At first his hand- 
writing was slight and small, seeming to betray a sort of physical 
timidity, but during the course of his career it swells and rises, 
becomes almost hieratic; to a writer of the first order, he seems to 
say to himself, must belong writing of the first order, and to do 
justice to this writing he latterly always used thick blue paper of 
vast folio form. 

This gradual expansion of Hugo’s handwriting is significant, not 
only of the gradual expansion of his own self-conscious personality, 
but, one may indeed say, of the whole history of the Hugo family. 
Beginning very humbly as peasant cultivators of the soil, the Hugos 
went on rising and swelling in their upward ambition through three 
generations to reach the inevitable goal of insanity. We seem to 
trace already a faint indication of coming mental disequilibrium in 
the pompous baptismal name of Hugo’s father (such names, it is well 
recognised, being very significant of a tendency to mental unbalance) 
and the career of “ Brutus’’ Hugo himself, also shows such traces. 
Actual insanity seems first to appear, however, in Victor Hugo’s own 
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generation; his elder brother, Eugéne (the brother nearest in age to 
himself), who was warmly attached to him, sharing all his tastes but 
not his genius, went mad on the very day of Victor’s wedding, and 
remained in an asylum until his death some years later. Victor 
Hugo’s own daughter, Adéle, was ultimately consigned to an asylum, 
and others of his children have shown signs of mental anomaly. 
Victor Hugo himself, however, though thus as it were surrounded by 
insanity, always remained unquestionably sane. He seems to have 
found a safe anchorage, partly in the immense and acquired pride of 
his own apostolic mission, and partly in the congenital inheritance of 
peasant stolidity which was so liberally bestowed on him. His pride 
was indeed abnormal and almost morbid. It forced him to be at every 
moment, as he himself put it, “a torch” to humanity, to deny 
himself the pleasures of friendship since friendship could only be 
between equals, to become impervious to ridicule, to develop into a 
great master of réc/lame. But at the same time, it may well be, 
this pride served to give him serenity and equipoise, to balance the 
tendencies of his poetic temperament and so to guard him from that 
fate to which his brother succumbed. A curious proof of the bene- 
ficial effect which his pride had is still extant: like many others who 
live on the borderland of the abnormal, Hugo could write verse 
automatically, as he discovered at the age of fifty, by means of a 
spirit-rapping table. To some unbalanced persons this discovery 
would have been fatal; not soto Hugo; he never even published any 
of these verses, partly, as he said, out of respect for the mystery— 
for he took the phenomenon very seriously, being always credulous 
where the supernatural was concerned—but partly, as he added, out 
of respect for his own inspiration. Not only by his pride was he 
safeguarded, but also, it must be repeated, by that large share of 
peasant and bourgeois temperament which on both sides he had 
inherited in such peculiarly large measure. He was always, one 
might almost say by hereditary instinct, a great craftsman rather 
than a great artist. ‘If we take a higher idea of the artist and his 
art,” remarks Hugo’s enthusiastic admirer, M. Renouvier, “than that 
which attaches to skill of execution we must say that Victor Hugo 
was not a pure artist.” The philosopher’s observation is true and 
subtle. We have but to think of the English lyric poet who was 
drowned in the Mediterranean within a few days of the publication 
of the Odes et Ballades to realise the difference between the artist 
whose whole personality was fused into his work and the craftsman 
who, indeed, developed his craft on a scale of magnificence never 
before achieved in poetry, but yet remained a craftsman, strictly 
outside the high-strung rhetoric he produced, finding his own 
personal comfort and support in Le Petit Journal. 

At the outset I alluded to Napoleon. When we survey the career 
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of Victor Hugo and the various factors which, as we have seen, went 
to the constitution of his genius, it is difficult not to be reminded at 
many points of Napoleon’s career and genius. Both were great con- 
querors in the fields they had chosen for the display of their energies, 
both made a great stir in the world, and both, having left their own 
mark on it, saw their direct influence speedily swept away by their 
successors. ‘They were alike in being men of low birth who fought 
their own way unaided ; they were alike in their pride and ambition, 
the overweening sense of their own mission; they were both great 
forces rather than lovable personalities; they both lived on the verge 
of insanity, and perhaps both were saved from falling over by that 
element of commonplace vulgarity which both alike possessed. It 
may seem to some that such an analysis as has here been attempted 
tends to belittle an imposing man of genius. In reality it reveals an 
underlying affinity between the two greatest craftsmen, the two 
supreme figures, of nineteenth-century France, 
Have.ock Et.is. 
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Ir is a very lamentable thing, as Mr. Wells pointed out in a recent 
number of this Review, that we are often compelled, owing to the 
lack of an interested public, to gain our knowledge of serious foreign 
books through the medium of belated and abridged translations. It 
is not merely that we thereby sometimes deprive ourselves of the best 
fruit of foreign thought, but that we often at the same time doa 
serious injustice to those who have spent much labour in order that 
we may be wiser and better. The late M. de Bloch was a case in 
point. The exigencies of publishers and public required that his 
great work should be issued in an absurdly abridged form, and served 
up to the public under a misleading and somewhat sensational title. 
Yet the Future of War—whether right or wrong in its main thesis 
—was a book which was well worthy of serious study by every- 
one interested in politics or sociology. Other nations, at least, 
thought so. In England alone M. Bloch’s views were never honestly 
discussed. Thereby we did ourselves a grave injustice, and a still 
graver injustice to a man who for the extent of his knowledge, his 
talent for organisation, and his extraordinary capacity for work— 
not less than for his personal character—was certainly one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. 

It is sometimes said in England that M. de Bloch was a dreamer 
and @ theorist. That cardinal misconception of his character having 
once arisen it is easy to explain the rest, and only after having 
utterly banished it is it possible to understand his aims and ideas. 
It should hardly be necessary to explain that dreamers do not 
administer railways and finance empires. Yet this, to put it shortly, 
was the essence of M. Bloch’s career. He was first of all a man of 
work ; only secondarily a publicist, and in both an embodied pro- 
paganda against dreams and delusions. When all Russia had 
succumbed to the impossible ideals of the Slavophiles, he was writing 
books to teach her that in honest finance and in better communications 
lay the only road to salvation. Though a sincere friend to the 
country of his birth, and connected by many ties with ultramontane 
Polish patriotism, he recognised the fact that in open provoca- 
tion of their masters the present path of Polish prosperity does 
not lie; and he devoted his talents and his influence to establishing 
better relations with Russia by means of a movement which he lived 
to see attaining a very great measure of success. The characteristics 
of a dreamer might surely have been expected to reveal themselves 
in protest on behalf of oppressed nationality. M. de Bloch protested 
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in the following practical words: “ An oppressed Pole or Alsatian 
on the borders of Russia, Austria, or Germany, is a danger to that 
State in time of war.” Everywhere he deprecated sentiment and 
appealed only to enlightened self-interest. He waged a vehement 
war against the methods of the orthodox peace parties, and often 
turned into good-humoured ridicule what he regarded as their 
unpractical appeals. Yet, in spite of his repugnance for their methods, 
he accorded them liberal support, for his practical mind was far too 
broad not to recognise that very often sentiment is an even more 
powerful weapon than sense. 

It was inevitable that a man whose character was so grossly mis- 
understood should have been misrepresented also in his views. 
The majority of even well-informed persons have no other idea than 
that M. Bloch was a man who attempted to prove that war was 
impossible. Misstatements so gross generally carry within them 
their own refutation, and M. Bloch, who had called his book The 
Future of War, was given to asking caustically how he could have 
written of the future of an institution which he proclaimed to be 
impossible. He even went to the trouble of pointing out that during 
the eight years which he had devoted to the subject there had been 
three wars of considerable magnitude, not to mention innumerable 
expeditions against uncivilised people. ‘“ If, therefore,” he used to 
say, “I declared that war was impossible, I must have given up 
reading my newspapers eight years ago.” In spite of this obvious 
retort many people, especially in England, were of opinion that the 
outbreak of any imaginable war, no matter where and under what 
circumstances, would be enough to prove M. de Bloch’s mistake. The 
outbreak of the South African War was naturally heralded as such an 
event, and even to-day many people regard the fact that that war 
broke out—and not merely the course which it took—as a refutation 
of the whole thesis of The Future of War. 

Yet M. de Bloch’s great “ theory,” in spite of the elaboration with 
which it was worked out, was a perfectly simple one, and had nothing 
whatever to do with those minor contests which form the great 
majority of the disturbances of the world’s peace. To put it in the 
briefest possible form, he wrote about a particular war and not about 
war in general. His thesis—and happily nothing has occurred 
either to prove or disprove it—was that the war which might break 
out in certain limited conditions which at present exist on the 
European Continent had become impracticable as a means of solving 
differences, in consequence of a certain correlation of military and 
economic influences, the importance of which (he added incidentally) 
as factors in preventing war must in the nature of things tend to 
increase. A war, in short, between the Dual and Triple Alliances 
was not likely to be decisive, and would be profitable to neither 
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alliance, and probably disastrous to both. The reasoning by which 
he reached this conclusion is perfectly plain, and whether right or 
wrong at least gave no good cause for the misunderstandings which 
everywhere hampered its honest discussion. On the one hand he saw 
two great alliances, very nearly equal in combined numbers, wealth, 
discipline and moral qualities. This was the first changed condition 
in the military situation of Europe. The second factor, which he 
regarded as still more important, was that modern weapons and 
tactical methods had developed on lines which gave an immense incre- 
ment of strength to the defensive, and enabled small bodies of 
men to defend a line of front against superior enemies for a much 
longer time than they could have done in the past. This fact, he 
argued, tended to remove the one great inequality between the 
European alliances which lies in their relative speed of mobilisation, 
the slower Power being easily able to maintain a successful defensive 
until its mobilisation was completed. The third factor of the military 
situation was the changed conditions of frontiers. Here M. Bloch 
spoke as an expert, for he had not only advised as to the directions 
of strategical railways in Poland, but had also made personal inspection 
of the more important European frontiers, and was in possession 
of much exclusive information which he used with great ingenuity 
and discretion. Everywhere he saw the frontiers fortified on an 
unprecedented scale, and to the rear of the frontiers second and 
third defensive lines, behind which stretched vast plains which the 
spade and the magazine rifle would turn into impregnable fortresses. 
Such were the main factors of the military situation, and from them 
he drew what he regarded as the perfectly obvious and reasonable 
conclusion, that, reasoning from a military standpoint alone, the war 
of the future would be very prolonged. 

But these changes in the military situation, though they might 
prolong a war, would not in themselves be sufficient to make it imprac- 
ticable. Wars have lasted years in the past, and ended not the less 
decisively. It was here M. Bloch’s economic studies, which form, per- 
haps, the most authoritative portion of his thesis, were brought to bear. 
No man was ever better informed on practical economic problems than 
M. Bloch. He had been a banker, a railway contractor, the employer of 
thousands of men, and the president of many great industrial companies. 
He had drawn up schemes for the provisioning of his native city in 
time of war; he was an expert in anything that related to agriculture, 
and he was a high authority upon international finance. Therefore, 
having once been convinced that a war between the great Powers 
would be very prolonged, he devoted his mind to studying its prob- 
able economic results. The problem he set himself was whether a 
prolonged war would merely be followed by economic ruin or whether 
economic ruin would impose the cessation of war. The latter was his 
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conclusion, and his premisses are again perfectly plain. No great 
European State, he argued, can feed itself, with the exception of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. But Russia, owing to geographical 
position, and to the certain interruption of sea communication, cannot 
feed her ally, and Austria has no surplus to feed hers. Those govern- 
ments which have established granaries for the provisioning of their 
armies have neglected to provide for the civil population. Let war 
once break out and industry will be interrupted, agriculture will 
be hampered, wages will disappear, and savings be rapidly dissipated 
—if indeed the governments are able to meet the rapid run 
upon the savings banks which will result immediately upon a 
declaration of war. The industrial population of the Continent, 
honeycombed with Socialism and already in passive revolt against the 
burdens of militarism, could therefore never stand a strain which 
was only borne with difficulty by the agricultural States of the past. 
M. de Bloch had made most elaborate inquiries extending over years 
as to the exact economic and social conditions of the European pro- 
letariat, and he came to the conclusion that there was no possibility of 
their withstanding the disruptive influences of a great war. No 
patriotism could be proof against universal starvation. On the other 
hand the governments, he was convinced, after an equally exhaustive 
inquiry, could no more stand the strain than the peoples. His lowest 
estimate of the total direct expenditure of all the Powers on a great 
war was £4,500,000 a day. Russia was economically the strongest, 
owing to her predominantly agricultural position and her simple 
organisation. Yet even she would be prevented from reaping the 
fruits of this advantage owing to her weak financial position. The 
resources of every State would give out after a few months of 
warfare. 

These facts constituted the premisses of M. Bloch’s famous syllogism, 
and, although they may be disputed, once accepted it is difficult to see 
what objection can be made to his conclusion. If, on the one hand, for 
military reasons alone, war must last for years before decisive advan- 
tages can be gained, and if, on the other, economic exhaustion must 
ensue within a few months, it is indisputable that war is impractic- 
able asa means of solving international disputes. Such at any rate 
was the essence of M. Bloch’s thesis, and whether right or wrong it 
is certainly not the thesis of a dreamer, but that of a very practical 
man who has balanced two counteracting forces, each of which—the 
military force tending to prolong war, and the economic force tending 
to shorten it—has an indisputable existence. 

It has been widely stated in this country that M. Bloch’s con- 
clusions were rejected by military men. This, however, is incorrect. 
The only formal tribunal to which they were ever submitted—a Com- 
mittee of Generals appointed by the Russian General Staff, reported 
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that while his book contained many minor inaccuracies of detail, it was 
a most valuable work on the whole, and the Chief of that Staff declared 
that it was a masterpiece of military literature. But M. Bloch had 
more confidence in the judgment of his friend Von der Goltz, who 
adopted his theory that economic exhaustion would be the most likely 
determinating factor in a great war. In England M. Bloch was 
tested by South African events, and as far as they could apply he 
was perfectly willing to accept the test. The British, he declared, 
had learnt by experience—what he had foreseen from reasoning—that, 
other things being equal, the defensive had increased in power 
enormously since the last great war. On the other hand the war 
was in no way a test of his economic teachings, the economic effect 
upon England being inconsiderable, while the Boers were precisely 
that unorganised, agricultural race which he had declared could best 
stand the strain of war. 

To English critics M. Bloch had the obvious retort that if the 
South African war had not in some respects verified his theories, it 
had in all cases utterly demolished theirs. But did the war in the 
main justify confidence in his judgment as a student of military 
affairs? His opponents declared that he was justified only in those 
theories which were already accepted by all military men. Yet this 
was certainly untrue. For M. Bloch was not content with merely 
subjecting his abstract theories as to what would happen in an 
improbable European war to the particular test of South African 
experience. He not only predicted the consequences of a European 
war, but in regard to what was to happen in South Africa he com- 
mitted himself beforehand in terms of unimpeachable precision which 
leave no doubt whatever that he foresaw the course of events. A 
few weeks after the war broke out, he declared in a letter to the 
writer that a superiority of four or five to one would be necessary to 
break down the first Boer defence, and he elaborated this in a 
pamphlet (Zhe Transvaal War and its Problems) written at a time 
when everyone, in this country at least, was confident that half the 
force which was ultimately employed would be more than enough to 
cope with the Boers. So far, at any rate, he could claim to greater 
foresight than his critics. 

But a later publication on the same subject gives so much better 
evidence of his acuteness and information that it is worthy of more 
‘detailed description. This was his pamphlet Lord Roberts’ Campaign 
and its Consequences. The most remarkable fact about this pamphlet 
is that it was begun at the time of the relief of Kimberley, and 
published shortly after Lord Roberts had entered Bloemfontein in 
triumph. The total and unexpected collapse of the Boer resistance 
had firmly convinced the British public that the war was approaching 
a decisive end. Against this optimism not a voice was raised. In 
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some quarters, indeed, it was hinted, as a trivial detail, that the 
“restoration of order” might entail some police work. But nowhere, 
save in one quarter, was a warning voice raised to tell the British 
public that the warfare which would succeed the occupation of the 
Boer capitals would be infinitely more prolonged and costly than the 
first stage, and that so far from withdrawing troops they must be 
prepared for years of struggle, with their corollaries, continuous 
reinforcements, heavy expenditure, and a great loss in life. 

M. Bloch was the exception. His pamphlet, as pamphlets do, 
passed almost unnoticed. Yet from beginning to end it was a mass 
of cogent reasoning and confident prediction that the war, so far from 
being near its end, had hardly ended its beginning. Having passed 
in review the topography of South Africa, the inadequacy of its com- 
munications and resources of food, and the character of its people, 
M. Bloch predicted that after the regular warfare was over, a period 
lasting for years of the severest guerilla warfare would ensue, which, 
in default of a formal peace, could only be ended by the hunting down 
of every individual Boer in the field. “Never before,” he says, 
“‘ were there so many conditions favourable to the defence in guerilla 
warfare as are to be found on the side of the Boers, and strategists 
and tacticians look forward to the hostilities which will ensue on the 
invasion of the republican territory with something of the thrilling 
interest with which physicians follow the development of a new 
disease.” 

M. Bloch’s conclusion was that there would be only one way to 
subjugate the Boers, and that was to build lines of blockhouses along 
the chief communications, to subdue the country district by district, 
and to rely upon patience and the attrition of years to do the rest. 
The causes of this, he declared, would be the vastness of the country, 
the peculiar military characteristics of the Boers, the difficulty of 
provisioning isolated British forces, and so on. Of course, these 
latter reasons are now commonplaces. Everyone—even ministers— 
can talk learnedly of their inevitable effects. But M. Bloch’s 
triumph lies in the fact that he laid them down in black and white 
at a time when not only the lay public, but the military experts and 
the military advisers of the Government were positively confident 
that the war would be over when Pretoria had fallen into British 
hands. 

M. Bloch justly regarded this pamphlet as evidence of his foresight, 
and he sometimes used it as a weapon against military critics who con- 
demned his major theory. That theory, happily, still remains untested, 
and that he was right about South Africa does not prove that he was 
right about Europe. But it is beyond dispute that on the one 
occasion in which he left the path of generalities, and risked his all 
by predictions susceptible of immediate test, his daring was justified. 
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Is it not therefore reasonable to assume, in default of proof to the 
contrary, that a man who displayed so much more acumen than the 
generality of critics in an individual instance of war had also some 
prevision of a great truth when he worked upon broader lines ? 

The assumption is all the more reasonable because M. Bloch’s 
reputation as a man of knowledge and judgment rested upon a secure 
base many years before he undertook the study of war. It was inevit- 
able from the character of his earlier works that that reputation had 
not extended to England, but it would be interesting to know how 
many of his critics were aware that he was anything more than “a 
wealthy merchant who had devoted his retirement to the study of 
war.’ So far from this being the case, all his life he had been a 
man of prodigious industry and exceptional culture, and he had, what 
is rarer still, a talent for organising great schemes, and elaborating 
great ideas upon philosophical lines. ‘The work which he accom- 
plished in nearly every sphere of practical activity might have 
profitably occupied a dozen lives; and to realise his uncompleted 
projects—uncompleted only in execution but complete in every 
provision and detail—would occupy a dozen more. His published 
works would fill an average library, and on any one of them an 
ordinary man might have been content to rest his reputation. But 
most of these works, written in a little-known language, and highly 
technical in their treatment, were not of a kind to advance his name 
abroad, and it is a fact that although he had visited England nearly 
every year since he was a young man, his name was probably not 
known to a dozen Englishmen until after The Future of War had 
attracted the attention of the world. 

To summarise M. Bloch’s publications even briefly would require a 
volume. But it may give some idea of his prodigious power of work 
to mention some of them merely in statistical form. The works in 
the possession of the writer, excluding his innumerable pamphlets, 
articles, and contributions to the daily press, and his translated 
works which he supervised in minute detail, fill some ten thousand 
—mostly quarto—pages. In 1875 he published in two volumes 
an important work upon the Russian railways, most of which is 
purely statistical. Three years later appeared a more important 
work dealing with the same subject. This book, The Influence 
of Railways upon the Economic Condition of Russia, occupies five 
quarto volumes, and describes in detail the effect of the newly 
constructed railway network upon the whole social and economic 
organisation of the Russian people. It is a classic of matter-of-fact 
exposition, and even to-day is very interesting as a defence of 
M. de Witte’s much-debated policy of mortgaging the immediate 
resources of the Russian Empire in order to improve its communica- 
tions. In 1882, after another interval of three years, he had completed 
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his History of Russian Finance in the Nineteenth Century. This work 
fills four volumes, or fifteen hundred quarto pages, and is not a mere 
aggregation of columns of figures, but a history of Russia during 
eighty years of the last century, on every page of which may be seen 
the author’s extraordinary knowledge of politics and finance. He 
produced, on the same vast scale, a work upon Zhe Comparative 
Economie Conditions of the Russian Provinces. He investigated the 
conditions of agriculture in Russia and Poland, and produced two 
separate works dealing with these subjects at a time when he was 
already occupied in writing his Future of War. He began a great 
movement, which has since produced very beneficial results, by 
publishing a volume upon Agricultural Banks in Russia and Abroad. 
Yet all these works, so far from being the fruit of a lifetime, were 
published in the short interval of fifteen years, and represented 
merely a fraction of his activity—represented, strictly speaking, the 
hours of recreation which he snatched from the administration of 
railways, the management of great banking and industrial interests, 
and service on commissions dealing with administrative reform. Nor 
does even this exhaust the sum of his activity. He had still sufficient 
leisure to carry out various great philanthropic projects, and it is 
largely due to him that Warsaw, in spite of many disadvantages, has 
kept its position as the most civilised and social community in the 
Russian Empire. 

The Future of War is not—as it appeared in English—a mere 
statistical survey of military and economic facts. It would have 
been much more appropriately entitled A Cyclopedia of Modern Life. 
In its four thousand pages may be found in elaborate detail almost 
every fact of importance in the life of modern Europe. It contains 
what is probably the most compact and proportioned exposition of 
the moral, political, social and economic conditions of the six Great 
Powers to be found in any language, anda remarkable series of 
comparisons by means of which the relative as well as the absolute 
position of each country may be found. It deals with war both 
technically and broadly from every point of view, and it contains a 
complete history of the literary and philosophical movement in favour 
of its abolition. It describes in detail every pending or probable 
cause of international strife. It sums up everything from the con- 
sequences of Bismarckism to the nutritive value of a Russian navvy’s 
food. ‘To use an expression invented by Macaulay “ nothing was too 
great or too little for it.” It is cemented into a consistent whole by 
M. Bloch’s daring generalisation; and it summarises the views upon 
almost every conceivable subject of many of the most eminent men 
in Europe. 

Yet with such a record for work M. Bloch was still unsatisfied. 
For, although in his later years he had given up most of his business 
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preoccupations, he was still engaged with innumerable projects con- 
nected with his various studies. He published scores of pamphlets 
and contributed innumerable articles to the Russian, French, and 
German press. He continued his relations with the Russian Ministry 
of Finance. He carried through a favourite project by creating a 
great museum of war and peace at Lucerne. He supervised the trans- 
lation of his books, and designed hundreds of vast tableaux displaying 
pictorially the comparative conditions of war and peace. He followed 
the events of the South African War; and on the outbreak of the 
Chinese revolt came to England as the fountain-head of Sinology, 
advocating views which have certainly been justified by events, that 
Europe had nothing to gain and everything to lose by interference in 
Chinese affairs. He lectured at The Hague, in Paris, and in London, 
and drew up a vast scheme, extraordinarily perfect in detail, for a 
propaganda against Militarism on the Continent, a project which 
unfortunately he did not live to realise. 

To say that such a man was a dreamer, or even a theorist, shows 
a gross misconception of his character. Yet, from the nature of his 
work, M. Bloch was one of those exceptional prophets who are 
honoured most in their own country. Although he professed a cosmo- 
politanism of the best type, which consists not in indifference to, but in 
equal affection for all countries, he was never really understood out- 
side Russia and Poland. In France he was, perhaps, better liked 
and understood than anywhere else in Western Europe. In Germany 
he was detested and vilified owing to the mere accident that in his 
propaganda against modern army organisation he was accustomed 
to take the German army as archetype, and to declare that Germany 
could not profitably invade her neighbours. In England he was 
misrepresented by a Press which, while it prates amiably of the 
blessings of peace, despises a peace prophet asafool. His frankness, 
his liberality, and his zeal were mistaken for egotism by those who 
knew nothing of his character or of his work. Yet there never was 
a man less egotistical or aggressive either in manner or mind. He 
was indeed firmly convinced that he was in the right—that was the 
essence of his life-work. But he had none of the prophet’s con- 
temptuous fanaticism which we see in his countryman Tolstoy. 
His zeal for ideas never hampered him in his career of practical good. 
He taught the Russians the value of railways, of intense agriculture, 
and of practical education, and thus did more than any other man to 
arrest the process of economic decay begun by the Emancipation. 
And, to his personal credit it may be added, at a time when Russia 
was a hotbed of corruption, he acquired a large fortune without 
losing the reputation of an incorruptible man. 


R. E. C. Lone. 
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“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” 


GasriELE D’ Annunzio’s new play, Francesca da Rimini, the manu- 
script of which is now in my hands, was acted at Rome, by Eleonora 
Duse and her company, on December 9th of last year. The English 
newspapers have told us, Zhe Times unsympathetically, The Daily 
Chronicle sympathetically, how things went at that stormy five hours’ 
performance. Has there, since Hernani, been such a battle over a 
play in verse ? Now the play has been freely cut, and I hear that 
at Florence, acted with the cuts, it was acted successfully. I have 
not seen it acted, and can but speak of the play as I have read it. I 
propose only to give a brief account of the play itself, together with 
some specimen translations in the metre of the original. 

The play is written in blank verse, but blank verse so varied as to 
become almost a kind of vers Jibre. This form of blank verse is not 
new in Italian. We need only open Leopardi to see almost exactly 
the same structure of verse, Take these lines of Leopardi (“Sopra 
un basso rilievo antico sepolcrale ’’) : 


‘* Morte ti chiama ; al cominciar del giorno 
L’ultimo istante. Al nido onde ti parti 
Non tornerai. L’aspetto 
De’ tuoi dolci parenti 
Lasci per sempre. II loco 
A cui mova, é sotterra : 

Ivi fia d’ogni tempo il tuo soggiorno.”’ 


Now take these lines, chosen at random from Francesca : 


‘‘ Ma giammai 
M’eran fiorite, come in questo maggio, 
Tante, tante! Son cento, 
Son pit di cento. Guarda! 
S’io le tocco, m’abbruccio. 
Le vergini di Sant’ Apollinari 
Non ardono cosi nel loro cielo 
D’oro.’’ 


In English we shall find the most perfect example of blank verse 
varied into half-lyric measures in some of the choruses and speeches 
of “Samson Agonistes.” 


‘* But who is this! What thing of sea or land— 
Female of sex it seems— 
That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing, 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
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Of Javan and Gadire, 

Vith all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails filled, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play ?” 


Matthew Arnold, in “Empedocles on Etna,” “The Strayed 
Reveller,” and some of his most famous meditative pieces, has used 
the same metre, carrying his experiment indeed further, and playing 
with pauses in a more complicated way, not always, to my ear, with 
entire success. I am not sure that metre such as this can ever really 
become an English metre : 


‘* Thou guardest them, Apollo! 
Over the grave of the slain Pytho, 
Though young, intolerably severe ! 
Thou keepest aloof the profane, 
But the solitude oppresses thy votary, 
The jars of men reach him not in thy valley, 
But can life reach him ? 
Thou fencest him from the multitude : 
Who will fence him from himself?” 


Mr. Henley has made for himself a rough, serviceable metre in un- 
rhymed verse, full of twitching nerves and capable of hurrying or 
dragging. 

‘« Space and dread and the dark— 
Over a livid stretch of sky 
Cloud-monsters crawling like a funeral train 
Of huge primeval presences 
Stooping beneath the weight 
Of some enormous, rudimentary grief; 
While in the haunting loneliness 
The far sea waits and wanders with a sound 
As of the trailing skirts of Destiny 
Passing unseen 
To some immitigable end 
With her grey henchman, Death.” 


Now the essential difference between the metre of d’Annunzio and 
these other instances of a similar metre is that, with d’Annunzio, the 
metre is purely a means to an end, a dramaticend. He has aimed 
at giving variety and emphasis to blank verse, so as to make the verse 
render the speaker’s mood with the greatest exactitude. Where, in 
ordinary blank verse, a single line is broken up into two or three 
small speeches, which have to be fitted into their five feet with an 
ingenuity which, on the stage at least, goes for nothing, he lets his 
short lines stand more frankly by themselves. And he moulds a long 
speech into greater flexibility, letting the voice pause ona single 
short line coming after longer lines, for emphasis, or running a short, 
unaccentuated line rapidly into the next, in a very effectual kind of 
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enjambement. Yet, with all its variety, this metre is not, as is so much 
contemporary French vers libre, a vague, unregulated metre, which 
may be read equally as prose or as verse, and in which one has to 
search for the beat while one is reading it. The beat is always 
regular, clear, unmistakable. With the exception of a few dactylic 
passages, of which the most important occurs in the address to the 
fire, it is strictly iambic, and it is made of the normal verse of five 
feet, subdivided into verse of three feet and two feet. As far as I 
recollect, the verse of four feet is never used, nor can I find a verse 
of four feet in the blank verse of Leopardi, though it is freely, and, I 
think, legitimately, used by every English experimenter in this metre. 
Italian verse, with its incessant elisions, its almost invariable double 
endings, lends itself, better than that of any other living language, to 
a metre which, in d’Annunzio’s hands, becomes so easy, so much like 
prose, and yet so luxurious, so rich in cadence. In the translations which 
follow I have of course rendered the double endings, for the most part, 
by single endings, using double endings at my discretion, as in 
ordinary English blank verse. My version is very literal, alike in 
words and rhythm, but my lines do not in every case correspond 
precisely with the lines of the original. They are intended to re- 
produce every effect of the original, as that can best be done in 
English verse, written on the principle of d’Annunzio’s Italian verse. 
The motto of “ Francesca da Rimini ”’ is the line of Dante : 


‘* Noi che tingemmo il mondo di sanguigno,”’ 


and the play is more than a tragedy of two lovers, itis a study of an 
age of blood, the thirteenth century in Italy. In the real story, 
Paolo and Francesca were both married, she a mother and he a father 
of children, and it was only after ten years of marriage that Gian- 
ciotto surprised them together and stabbed them. Dante, in the fifth 
canto of the Inferno, leaves out all but the bare facts of love and 
death. D’Annunzio refers once or twice to the wife, Orabile, but not 
to the children, nor does he leave any long interval between the 
beginning and end of the passion. But he gives us two people of 
flesh and blood, luxurious, pondering people, who love beautiful 
things, and dream over their memories; yet people who have no 
characteristics that might not have existed in an Italian man and 
woman of the thirteenth century. Paolo is a perfect archer—we see 
him shoot an arrow from the battlements, which, we are told later, 
has gone through the throat of one who mocked his brother to his 
face ; we hear of his armour, his horse, as well as of his skill in 
music and the gentler arts. It isa very manly and vivid Paolo who 
speaks in such lines as these : 


“It is the voice of spring 
I hear, and from your lips the music runs 
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Over the world, that I have seemed to hear, 
Riding against the wind, 

Sing in the voice of the wind, 

At every turn of the way, 

At every glade, and high 

On the hill-tops and on the edges of the woods, 
And by the rushing streams, 

When my desire bent back, 

Burning with breath, the mane of my wild horse, 
Over the saddle-bow, and the soul lived, 

In the swiftness of that flight, 

On swiftness, 

Like a torch carried in the wind, and all 

The thoughts of all my soul, save one, save one, 
Were all blown backward, spent 

Like sparks behind me.” 


Francesca is full of tender feeling, and some of the most beautiful 
lines in the play are the lines which she speaks to her sister. Here 
is a characteristic passage out of the first act. 


FRANCESCA. Peace, peace, dear soul, 
My little dove, why are you troubled? Peace ; 
You also, and ere long, 

Shall see your day of days, 
And leave our nest as I have left it ; then 
Your little bed shall stand 
Empty beside my bed, and I no more 
Shall hear through dreams at dawn 
Your little naked feet run to the window, 
And no more see you, white and barefooted, 
Run to the window, O my little dove, 
And no more hear you say to me: “ Francesca, 
Francesca, now the morning star is born, 
And it has chased away the Pleiades.” f 
SAMARITANA. So we will live, ah me, 
So we will live for ever, 
And time shall flee away, 
Flee away always ! 
Francesca. And you will no more say to me at morn: 
*‘ What was it in your bed that made it creak 
Like reeds in the wind?” Nor shall I answer you: 
*“ T turned about to sleep, 
To sleep and dream, and saw, 
As I was sleeping, in the dream I dreamed”’... . 
Ah, I shall no more tell you what is seen 
In dreams. And we will die, 
So we will die for ever ; 
And time shall flee away, 
Flee away always! 

SaMARITANA. O Francesca, O Francesca, you hurt my heart, 
And see, Francesca, 

You make me tremble all over. 
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FRANCESCA, Little one, peace, 
Peace, be at rest. 
SAMARITANA. You told me of the dream 


You dreamed last night, and while 

You spoke I seemed to hear 

A sound of voices calling out in anger, 

And then a cry, and then 

The sound of a door shutting ; and then silence. 

You did not finish telling me your dream, 

For then 

The women began singing, and you stopped ; 

And you have left my heart in pain for you. 

Whom is it that our father gives you to ? 
FRANCcEsCA. Sister, do you remember how one day 

In August we were on the tower together ? 

We saw great clouds rise up out of the sea, 

Great clouds heavy with storm, 

And there was a hot wind that gave us thirst ; 

And all the weight of the great heavy sky 

Weighed over on our heads ; and we saw all 

The forest round about, down to the shore 

Of Chiassi, turn to blackness, like the sea ; 

And we saw birds, flying in companies 

Before the murmur growing on the wind. 

Do you remember? We were on the tower. 

And then, all of a sudden, there was dead 

Silence, The wind was silent, and I heard 

Only the beating of your little heart ; 

And then a hammer beat, 

As by the roadside some flushed plunderer, 

Hot for more plunder, bent, 

Shoeing his horse in haste. 

The forest was as silent as the shadow 

Over the tombs ; 

; Ravenna, dusk and hollow as a city 

Sacked by the enemy, at nightfall. We, 

: We two, under that cloud, 

Do you remember ! felt as if death came 

Nearer, yet moved no eyelid, but stood there 

Waiting the thunder. 





But, as the man-at-arms on the battlements says of her : 


“ Quella 
Non é gia donna di paura.”’ 


She questions him about the Greek fire which he is stirring in a 
cauldron. 


FRANCESCA. Is it true 
That it flames in the sea, 
Flames in the stream, 

Burns up the ships, 
Burns down the towers, 
Stifles and sickens, 
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Drains a man’s blood in his veins 
Straightway, and makes 

Of his flesh and his bones 

A little black ashes, 

Draws from the anguish 

Of man the wild cry of the beast, 
That it maddens the horse, 
Turns the valiant to stone ? 

Is it true that it shatters 

The rock, and consumes 

Iron, and bites 

Hard to the heart 

Of a breastplate of diamond ? 

Man-art-Arms. It bites and eats 
All kinds of things that are, living and dead, 
Sand only chokes it out, 

But also vinegar 
Slacks it. 

FRANCESCA. But how do you 
Dare, then, to handle it ? 

Man-At-ARMS. We have the license 
Of Beelzebub, that is the Prince of Devils, 
And comes to take the part 
Of the Malatesti. 


She lights one of the fiery staves, indifferent to the danger, intent 
only on the strange, new, perilous beauty. She holds it up, and cries 
to it: 

O fair flame, conqueror of day ! 
Ah, how it lives, how it lives vibrating, 
The whole staff vibrates with it, and my hand 
And my arm vibrate with it, and my heart. 
I feel it nearer me 
Than if I held it in my palm. Wouldst thou 
Devour me, fair flame, wouldst thou make me thine ? 
I feel that I am maddening for thee. 
And how it roars ! 
It roars to seek its prey, 
It roars and longs for flight ; 
And I would fling it up into the clouds. 
Come, change the arbalest ! 
The sun is dead, and this, 
This is the daughter that he had of death. 
O, I would fling it up into the clouds. 
Why do you linger? No, I am not mad, 
No, no, poor watchman, you who look at me 
In wonderment. (She laughs.) 

No, but this flame is so 

Beautiful, I am drunk with it. I feel 
As I were in the flame, and it in me. 
You, you, do you not see how beautiful, 
How beautiful itis? The bitter smoke 
Has spoilt your eyes for seeing. If it shines 
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So gloriously by day, how will it shine 
By night ? 

(She approaches the trap-door through which the 
stairs go down into the tower and lowers the 
burning staff into the darkness.) 

A miracle! a miracle ! 
MAn-At-ArMs. Madonna, God preserve us, you will burn 
The whole tower down, 
Madonna, I pray you! 
(He hastily draws back, out of the way of sparks, the 
staves prepared for fire, which are lying about.) 
FRANCESCA (intent on the light). It is a miracle! 
It is the joy of the eyes, and the desire 
Of splendour and destruction. In the heart 
Of silence of this high and;lonely mount 
Shall I spread forth these gems of frozen fire, 
That all the terror of the flame unloose 
And bring to birth new ardours in the soul ? 
Tremendous life of swiftness, mortal beauty ! 
Swift through the night, swift through the starless night, 
Fall in the camp, and seize the armed man, 
Enswathe his sounding armour, glide between 
Strong scale and scale, hunt down 
The life of veins, and break 
The bones asunder, suck the marrow out, 
Stifle him, rend him, blind him, but, before 
The final darkness falls upon his eyes, 
Let all the soul within him without hope 
Shriek in the splendour that is slaying him. 


She is exalted by.the sight of the blood-red roses growing in 
the sarcophagus, and she cries to the roses : 


O beautiful, and perchance 

A holy thing, being born in this most ancient 
Sarcophagus that was the sepulchre 
Perchance of some great martyr or of some 
Glorious virgin. 

(She walks round the sarcophagus, touching 
with her fingers the carvings on the 
four sides) 

The Redeemer treads 

Under his feet the lion and the snake ; 
Mary saluted by Elizabeth ; 

Our Lady, and the angel bids ‘‘ All hail !” 
The stags are drinking at the running brook, 
And now the blood of martyrdom re-flowers 
In purple and in fire. Behold, behold, 
Sister, the ardent flame ! 

Behold the roses that are full of fire ! 


But never have they flowered until this May, 
Such floods, such floods of them. 
There are a hundred : look ; 
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They burn me if I touch them. 

The virgins vowed to Saint Apollinaris 

Burn not with such an ardour in their heaven 
Of gold. Samaritana, 

Samaritana, which of them say you 

Found here a sepulchre 

After her glorious martyrdom? O which 

Of these was sepulchred 

Here, tell me, here, after her martyrdom ? 
Look, look, it is the miracle of the blood ! 


Violent deeds go on around her wherever she is. In her father’s 
house brother fights with brother, and it is her brother’s bleeding face 
which appears to her through the barred window, with ominous 
significance, at the close of the first act, as she sees Paolo for the first 
time, and offers him a rose. In the house of her husband she sees 
fighting from the walls, and her husband’s brother, Malatestino, is 
brought in wounded in the eye. There is a prisoner whose cries 
come up from the dungeons underground, while Malatestino, who is 
afterwards to betray her to her husband, persecutes her with his love. 
She hates cruelty, but like one to whom it is a daily, natural thing, 
always about her path. 


‘* To fight in battle is a lovely thing, 
But secret slaying in the dark I hate,’ 


she says to her husband, as she tells him of his brother’s thirst for blood. 
Towards her husband her attitude is quite without modern subtlety ; 
he has won her unfairly, she is unconscious of treachery towards him 
in loving another; she has no scruples, only apprehensions of some 
unlucky ending to love. And when that ending comes, and the lover 
is caught in the trap-door as he is seeking to escape, and the husband 
pulls him up by the hair, and kills them both, the husband has no 
moralising to do; he bends his crooked knee with a painful move- 
ment, picks up his sword, and breaks it across the other knee. 

The action of the play moves slowly, but it moves; behind all its 
lyrical outcries there is a hard grip on the sheer facts of the age, the 
definite realities of the passion. D’Annunzio has learnt something 
from Wagner, not perhaps the best that Wagner had to teach, in his 
over-amplification of detail, his insistence on so many things besides 
the essential things, his recapitulations, into which he has brought 
almost the actual Wagnerian “ motives.” When the moment is 
reached which must, in a play on this subject, be the great moment or 
the moment of failure, when the dramatist seems to come into actual 
competition with Dante, d’Annunzio is admirably brief, significant, 
and straightforward. Here is the scene in which “ Galeotto fu il 
libro, e chi lo scrisse.”’ 
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PaoLo. Why do you take the garland from your head ? 
FRANCcESCA. Because it was not you who gave it me. 
I gave you once a rose 
From that sarcophagus. 
But now, poor flowers, I feel 
Your freshness is all spent ! 
(PAoLo rises, and goes up to the reading desk 
and touches the violets.) 
Paoto, ’Tis true. Do you remember? On that night 
Of fire aud blood, you asked of me the gift 
Of a fair helmet ; and I gave it you : 
Twas finely tempered. 
The steel and gold of it have never known 
What rust is, soiling. And you let it fall. 
Do you remember ? 
I picked it up, and I have held it dear 
As a king's crown. 
Since then, when I have set it on my head, 
I feel twice bold, and there is not a thought 
Within my heart that is not as a flame. 
(He bends over the book.) 
Ah, listen, the first words that meet my eye! 
“ Made richer by that gift than had you given him 
The gift of all the world.”’ 
What book is this ? 
FRANCESCA. The famous history 
Of Lancelot of the Lake. 
(She rises and goes over to the reading-desk.) 
PAOLO. And have you read 
The book all through ? 


FRANCESCA. I have come, 
In reading it, only to here. 
Pao.o. To where ? 


Here, where the mark is! (ie reads.) 
“. , . but you ask of me 
Nothing...” Will you go on? 
Francesca. Look how the sea is growing white with ligh ! 
Paoto. Will you not read this page with me, Francesca ? 
Francesca. Look, yonder, how a flight 
Of swallows comes, and coming sets a shadow 
On the white sea ! 
PAOLO. Will you not read, Francesca ? 
Francesca. And there is one sail, and so red it seems 
Like fire. 
PAOLO (reading). “ Assuredly, my lady, says 
Thereat Galeotto, he is not so hot, 
He does not ask you any single thing 
For love of you, because he fears ; but I 
Make suit to you for him ; and know that I 
Had never asked it of you, but that you 
Were better off for it, seeing it is 
The richest treasure you shall ever compass. 
Whereat says she. . .” 
(PAOLO draws FRANCESCA gently by the hand.) 
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But you, will you not read 
What she says? Will you not be Guenevere ? 
See now how sweet they are, 
Your violets 
That you have cast away! Come, read a little. 
(Their heads lean together over the book.) 
Francesca (reading). “Whereat says she: This know I 
well, and I 
Will do whatever thing you ask of me. 
And Galeotto answers her: Much thanks, 
Lady! I ask you that you give to him 
Your love. . .” (She stops.) 
PaoLo. But read on. 
FRANCESCA. No, I cannot see 
The words. 
PAoLo. Read on. It says: ‘‘ Assuredly .. .” 
FRANCESCA (reading). “ Assuredly, says she, I promise it ; 
But let him be mine own and [I all his, 
And let there be set straight all crooked things 
Andevil ...’’ Enough, Paolo. 
PAoLo (reading, hoarsely and tremulously). ‘‘ Lady, says 
he, much thanks ; but kiss him then, 
Now, and before my face, for a beginning 
Ofatrue love...” You, you! What does she say ! 
Now, what does she say ! Here. 
(Their white faces lean over the book, until their cheeks 
almost touch.) 
FRANCESCA (reading). ‘Says she: For what 
Shall I be then entreated? But I will it 
More than he wills it...” 
Paoxo ( following, brokenly). “ And they draw aside, 
And the queen looks on him and sees that he 
Cannot take heart in him to do aught more. 
Thereat she takes him by the chin, and slowly 
Kisses him on the mouth . . .” 
(He makes the same movement towards FRANCESCA, 
and kisses her. As their mouths separate, 
FRANCESCA staggers and falls back on the 
cush ions.) 
FRANCESOA ( faintly). No, Paolo ! 


It is not any part of my purpose to compare “ Francesca da Rimini ” 
with Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “ Paolo and Francesca,” but, after trans- 
lating this scene, I had the curiosity to turn to the corresponding 
scene in the English play. The difference between them seemed to me 
to be the difference between vital speech, coming straight out of 
a situation, and poetising round a situation. In d’Annunzio you 
feel the blind force and oncoming of a living passion; and it is this 
energy which speaks throughout the whole of a long and often 
delaying play. Without energy, “la grace littéraire supréme,” as 
Baudelaire has called it, beauty is but a sleepy thing, decrepit or 
born tired. In “ Francesca da Rimini” beauty speaks with the 
voice of life itself. Artuur Symons. 
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ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
A CHANGE AND ITS CAUSES. 


For about twenty ‘years the so-called Anglo-Italian understanding 
has been one of the factors of the European policy, but on the 14th 
December last Signor Giulio Prinetti, the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, announced to the Italian Parliament that he had 
concluded an Agreement with France. Now, as both the old Anglo- 
Italian and the new Franco-Italian Agreement were entered into by 
Italy for the protection of her interests on the Mediterranean, it 
appears evident that one Agreement destroys the other.’ 

The object of this article is to show how it was that Italy, the 
friend and ally of England, was led to conclude an Agreement with 
France which, if it does nothing else, fully nullifies her Agreement 
vith England, and therefore the factor, of which I spoke in the 
opening sentence of this article, has ceased to exist. Why? 
Because the Anglo-Italian Agreement was chiefly concluded to 
prevent a coup de main of France on Tripoli, and on this very subject 
is grounded the Franco-Italian Agreement. This is highly dis- 
appointing at the best, and I think that there is no one single 
responsible man in ‘either country who can contemplate the possi- 
bility that in a future dispute concerning the Mediterranean 
England and Italy would be found on opposite sides, without 
casting away the evil thought as a thing to be dreaded. Yet if the 
Franco-Italian Agreement does not per se lead to this, it opens the 
way to it. Moreover as long as Italy was going hand-in-hand with 
England we knew where the two were going, but when Italy joins 
hand-in-hand with France, taking into account the ill-concealed 
aspirations of the latter, there is at least some ground for apprehen- 
sion. Anyhow the Anglo-Italian Understanding was a well-known 
figure in political geometry, whilst the Franco-Italian Agreement is 
for the time being an incognita.” 


(1) Since this article has been written M. Barrére, the French Ambassador in Rome, 
and M. Deleassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, have made public utterances 
concerning this Agreement. The statement of M. Barrére, that all Mediterranean 
questions between France and Italy are now settled, is too generic to be of any value, 
but the statement of M. Delcassé, that Italy has given France a free hand on the 
west of Tunis—vide Morocco—is of a very great importance, because, if it means 
anything at all, itmeans that France has some aspirations toward that part of the 
world, which England may feel compelled to oppose. 

(2) Some light on this was shed by an Italian politician in a very long letter, pub- 
lished in The Times of January 10. According to this writer the Franco-Italian 
Agreement is: ‘‘ Neither a protocol nor a convention, less still a treaty, but a formal 
declaration countersigned in writing, and exchanged between the representatives of 


‘ 
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Talking about this with a friend, he told me that there was 
reason to be pleased rather than otherwise, because the new Agree- 
ment was but another step towards a European confederation. ‘ You 
see,” he said, “on one side we have the Triple Alliance (Austria, 
Germany and Italy), on the other the Dual Alliance (France and 
Russia), then there is a Russian Convention between Germany and 
Russia, an Understanding between Germany and England, and now 
France has concluded an Agreement both with England and with Italy 
concerning Africa. A few more of such combinations and the con- 
federation of the European States would be a fait accompli.” Iam 
rather thankful for this suggestion. A wave of optimism does one 
a great deal of good, especially when one has to face a change like 
that I am now writing about. 

As the political situation has changed I think it is worth our while 
to inquire as to the causes of it, as even Zhe Times asserts that it 
cannot be attributed to fickle-mindedness on the part of Italy, and 
much less to her ill-will towards England. Before entering into 
this inquiry I wish to make a personal declaration. I belong, so to 
say, to both countries, I have interests, relations and friends in both; 
I have followed closely the politics of both, and although a politician 
I do not belong to any political party in either country. Therefore if 
I have to come to the conclusion that the chief cause of this unwelcome 
change can be found rather in England than elsewhere, it will be 
because an impartial and somewhat painful scrutiny of all the details 
of the Anglo-Italian negotiations has led me to that conclusion. 

A policy based entirely on feelings of sympathy has been called a 
sentimental policy, which practical men have condemned as useless 
at the best. Well, the Anglo-Italian relations for many years, in 
the middle of last century, were entirely sentimental; on one side a 
general feeling of sympathy towards a people fighting bravely for 
their independence and unity, on the other side unstinted admiration 
for the ancient constitutional government. Unfortunately sentiment 
and interest seem to be two opposing forces, and in politics sentiment 
appears to be a mere ornament to be dispensed with when not con- 
venient or suitable to the do ut des policy. When the Italians found 
out that it would be more profitable to them for the protection of 
their interests to come to terms with France than to rely any longer 
upon the good offices of England they did so, and from their point 
of view very wisely. 

Before I proceed further, I must state the do ut des of the Italian 
foreign policy. For the last twenty years, that is to say from the 
Francs and Italy. Something, in fact, resembling the conversations transferred to 
paper which took place in 1878 between Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington, docu- 
ments to which France appealed when she seized Tunis.” This remark is ominous; it 
seems to allude to the possibility of France appealing to the new documents in a future 
contingency, this time to silence Italy, as in the first case she used them to silence 


England. 
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French occupation of Tunis, it has been as follows: An alliance with 
the two central Empires, to protect Italy from any possible aggres- 
sion by land, and a Naval Understanding with England for the 
protection of Italian interests on the Mediterranean. For all pur- 
poses, therefore, and in as much as concerned Italy, the Triple 
Alliance was Quadruple, though the Foreign Office constantly 
refused any overture to render it such. Though a purely defensive 
League, it aimed at defending Italy against a possible attack from 
France, and safeguarding the Italian interests on the Mediterranean, 
in other words, protecting Rome as the capital of the kingdom, and 
preventing France from repeating her high-handed work on Tripoli. 
Now, when the occupation of Tunis took place, there was much 
correspondence between London and Rome, and the conclusion to 
which the two Governments came to was that, short of a declaration 
of war, the action of France should be resented. Italy, as the most 
interested party, took up an attitude of apparent hostility, which 
found in France a corresponding feeling, and with the advent of 
Crispi to power, in 1887, this unfriendly feeling became alarming. 
For ten long years a war to the knife was carried on by both 
parties, which only ceased when Crispi left the seat of power, for the 
last time, in 1896. 

The Italians, shaken by the disaster of Adowah (to prevent which 
nothing was asked from, or offered by, Austria and Germany, and 
little was asked from, and nothing was granted by, England, as will 
be seen later on), began to ask themselves of what use to them had 
been the Alliance with Austria and Germany, and their Understand- 
ing with England, and they could not find a satisfactory reply to 
their inquiry. Before, however, beginning to pull down the old 
edifice, they very wisely began to build the foundations of a new 
structure. They adopted towards France a more friendly attitude, 
which found a reciprocating sentiment on the other side of the 
Alps, where, too, a great change was in process. In short, the dis- 
agreement between Italy and France concerned Tunis and Rome. 
Italy had pretensions on Tunis, and France was apparently siding 
with the Papal party, which was working for the restoration of the 
temporal power. 

A few words about these two questions. Tunis has been called 
the apple of discord between Italy and France. It was Bismarck 
that tempted France, at the Congress of Berlin, to go to Tunis, 
after Italy refused to be thus tempted. He knew full well that 
such an occupation, by whichever nation done, would have strained 
the relations between France and Italy, and Italy would have fallen 
into the constellation of Bismarck. So long as England did not 
openly recognise the right of France in Tunis, so long the question 
would have remained open. Whether it would have been wise or 
not to keep that question open any longer is immaterial to the 
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present argument, but the closing of the same has partly destroyed 
the raison d’étre of the Anglo-Italian Understanding. Yet there 
still remained the question of Tripoli, and that was sufficient to keep 
the Understanding alive. But Lord Salisbury, who in 1896 recog- 
nised the French right to Tunis, in 1899 recognised the right of 
France to the hinterland of Tripoli. 

It is not my business to criticise here Lord Salisbury’s policy, but 
simply to state the fact that with the Anglo-Franco Conventions of 
1896 and 1899 he has sacrificed the very Italian interests which the 
Anglo-Italian Convention was supposed to protect, and that thereby 
he has virtually rendered it useless to Italy. At the same time that 
Lord Salisbury was thus loosening the ties with Italy, France was 
making herself more agreeable to her Eastern neighbour. In fact 
a contributory cause to the change I am writing about can be 
found in the great alteration which took place in the home policy of 
France after the closing chapter of the Dreyfus affair. The clerical 
agitation had a great deal to do with the anti-Dreyfus campaign, and 
that agitation aimed also to render the Franco-Italian relations ever 
more strained in order to make possible, in some expected events, a 
restoration of the temporal power. That was the policy of 
Cardinal Rampolla, whose representative in France for many years 
had much to do in framing the domestic and foreign policy of France. 
Cardinal Rampolla’s allies in France, big and small, were all anti- 
Dreyfusards, and with the collapse of that party Rampolla’s policy 
and prestige were destroyed for ever. The French Government had 
no more reason to listen to the counsels of Italy’s enemies, and the 
French Ambassador in Rome, with great tact and foresight, took 
every opportunity to let the Italian Government and people know 
that the Vatican had ceased to influence Paris. In this way the 
Italian apprehensions as to a possible Papal policy on the part of 
France were allayed. 

Nevertheless one may be inclined to think that Italy would have 
been not so ready to conclude the Franco-Italian Agreement had 
Lord Salisbury shown a more friendly disposition towards Italy in 
other matters, of which later on. 

The Times newspaper of December 18, in a very moderate article, 
put the best construction possible on Signor Prinetti’s statement. 
What it said about England’s friendship toward Italy and about the 
present good relations with France is very pleasing and to the point, 
but if missed entirely the crucial point: that France had renounced 
in favour of Italy a part of the rights on the hinterland of Tripoli 
which Lord Salisbury had recognised to France. We know how 
these things are sometimes managed, and I may advance the following 
explanation. France having found Lord Salisbury very well disposed 
asked and got more than she truly expected, and her object might 
have been that of showing, once more, to Italy that she would fare 
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much better if she would come to terms with her than relying, as 
she did for many years, on the good officesof England. That lesson 
was not taught in vain: Italy approached France in order to sound 
the sincerity of her policy, and France fully responded to Italy’s 
overtures. 

That France was more generous towards Italy than England, can 
be gathered from the comments of the French press: that France has 
renounced in favour of Italy part of the rights of the Anglo-Franco 
Convention can be assumed from the comments of the Italian press : 
that the Franco-Italian Convention has destroyed partly the Anglo- 
Franco Convention can be deduced from the statement of Signor 
Prinetti, and that the Franco-Italian Convention has jeopardised the 
Anglo-Italian Understanding seems to be the only logical conclusion 
one may arrive at. It is an undeniable fact that Lord Salisbury’s 
Convention of 1899 “ aroused suspicions among the Italians,” which 
suspicions the Foreign Office had not the “tact and the fore- 
sight” to prevent. This is my contention, and as I propose to show 
here two typical cases where this exercise “ of tact and foresight ” has 
not been forthcoming, I wish to quote, as a kind of preface, the con- 
cluding paragraph of Zhe Times, which is as follows: 

“There is no use in hiding from us the fact that things have been 
said and done and omitted, both in London and in Rome, of late 
years, by those responsible for our relations with Italy, which have 
had a regrettable effect upon the minds and feelings of Italians in all 
stations. ... We trust and believe that (and I think Zhe Times is 
fully justified in its belief and I feel sure that it will not be disap- 
pointed in its confidence) Italy has not forgotten, and that she is not 
ungrateful for, the services we have done her in the past.” This 
reminds me of what the late Mr. Stillman wrote to the same paper 
from Rome. While deploring that Italy did not receive from 
England the help and support she had a right to expect, he added : 
The Italian gratitude for England is so deeply rooted, that do what 
you like, it will never slacken. At the same time, however, he 
thought fit to express the wish that in future more consideration 
should be shown by the Foreign Office towards Italy. This very good 
advice has now been repeated by The Times, with other words but 
with the same friendly spirit and with greater authority. 

For brevity’s sake I must limit my exposition of facts to the 
details of only two items of the Anglo-Italian relations which more 
than anything else have shaken the confidence of Italy in England 
and led the Italians France-ward. 

I will mention first an incident of very small importance in itself, 
but very characteristic of Lord Salisbury’s disposition toward Italy, 
who seems to have always studied the best way possible to deprive his 
very rare acts of kindness of every trace of gracefulness. On the 
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30th January, 1896, Lord Cromer received a special messenger from 
Ras Mangasha with the following letter, written in Amaric :— 


‘To Queen Victoria, Queen of Kings, Empress of the Great Red Sea. From 
Ras Mangasha, son of King John, King of Kings of Zion and Ethiopia. 

“ With all due respect I beg to offer to your Majesty my greetings, and I hope 
you are well. Thank God I am well. 

‘« My father all his life lived under the shadow of your friendship, and it is 
said that such as the father does so should the son follow in his footsteps. 

‘The former friendly relations between your Kingdom and the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia have not been changed. But now the Italians have come and have 
occupied my country. I beg your Majesty will not be unmindful of the old 
friendship which exists (sic) between your Government and my father, which he 
advised me to maintain. 

‘‘T have delayed writing to your Majesty because the roads are cut, otherwise 
nothing would have prevented me from writing. Neither mountains nor rivers 
will prevent me from writing or failing in my friendship to a friend.’’ 


Lord Cromer at once informed of this fact the Italian representative 
at Cairo, supplying him at the same time the above translation of 
Ras Mangasha’s letter. The Italian Government wired on the same 
day to its representative: “ Lord Cromer would do a great act of 
kindness to His Italian Majesty if he would answer to Ras Mangasha 
in conformity to the reply given to a similar letter by Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Sirdar Kitchener on December, 1894, which was 
to the effect that the best proof of friendship towards England Ras 
Mangasha could give, was that of coming to an understanding with 
Italy, the friend and ally of England.” 

The reply mentioned here after it was written was never sent 
to its destination on account of hostilities having broken out in the 
meantime. Lord Salisbury was asked merely to repeat in 1896 the 
same act of goodwill towards Italy which it was the privilege of Lord 
Kimberley to render her two years before. Lord Salisbury had but 
to order a fresh copy of the former reply ; instead of this he spent 
all the month of February in discussing with the Italian Ambassador 
what kind of reply to send, though General Baratieri, the Italian 
Government, the Italian Ambassador, and Lord Cromer were 
pressing Lord Salisbury to give a satisfactory reply at once, as the 
war was getting every day more serious. On February 19, after 
much insistence, the Italian Ambassador received from Lord Salisbury 
a draft of a reply, which he sent, duty bound, to Rome, and where 
it was found wanting. In fact Signor Blanc, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, wired to the Italian Ambassador as follows: ‘“ The 
scheme of reply you sent me does not make any distinction whatever 
between the English friendship towards Mangasha and that towards 
Italy, whilst the reply of Lord Rosebery, to the same Mangasha, 
spoke of Italy as the ally of England, and therefore we think that 
the sending of such a reply will be noxious to our interests.” On 
the 25th February the Italian Ambassador wired to Rome as 
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follows: “The Foreign Office has admitted that the scheme of reply 
I sent you was not correct, and another will be prepared at once.” 
Two days after the Italian Minister wired to the Ambassador thus: 
“The Foreign Office in answering to Ras Mangasha ought to take 
into consideration that not only he is our enemy but that he cannot 
be treated as a sovereign who never was such, but merely one of the 
chiefs.” On the morrow Lord Salisbury handed over to the Am- 
bassador the new reply, which was more agreeable to Italy. Here 
it is :— 

‘To Ras Mangasha, son of King John, King of Kings of Zion and Ethiopia.’’ 

‘*S1r,—I am commanded by the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress 
of India, &c., &c., to inform you that your letter, dated 21st of September last, has 
been received (and that it has given Her Majesty great pleasure to hear from you). 

“While assuring you of the friendly feelings (sincere friendship) with which the 
Queen continues to be (is) animated towards you, I am to express Her Majesty’s 
great regret that hostility should have broken out between Abyssinia and Italy, 
which is the friend and ally of this country. 

‘* Her Majesty earnestly hopes that peace between the two countries may soon 
be concluded on satisfactory and lasting terms, and I am to add that you cannot 
give a better proof of your friendship for Her Majesty than ly endeavouring to 
contribute to such a settlement.” 


I will explain my interpolations to the foregoing reply. The 
words within the parentheses were in the former scheme and were 
omitted in the final reply, and the words italicised were not in the 
former scheme, and with this little guidance any one can see that the 
first draft was a senseless document. NowI do not think for a single 
moment that such a reply, had it been sent to Mangasha on the 
morrow of the reception of Ras Mangasha’s letter, would have altered 
in the least the course of events, but surely Lord Salisbury could not 
have delayed one day more in making up his mind, inasmuch as on 
the very morrow of the handing in of the second draft to the Italian 
Ambassador, the Italian army was defeated at Adowah, and England’s 
“friend and ally” had to bite the dust. 

This unpleasant incident passed, at that time, unobserved by the 
Italian public, and I am not quite sure but what this will be the first 
time the English public will hear of it. It has made a strong 
impression however, at the Italian Foreign Office. This would have 
been very likely looked over by the Consulta, if in other negotiations 
then going on between London and Rome Lord Salisbury had shown 
a more friendly attitude. 

I am dealing here with what perhaps is the most painful period of 
the Anglo-Italian relations under the management of Lord Salisbury. 
The Italian Ambassador had to fight his diplomatic battle with the 
Foreign Office as if he had been a French Ambassador dealing with 
the Sublime Porte. I will limit myself entirely to the official docu- 
ments, as presented to the Italian Parliament on 27th April, 1896. 

Baratieri, who was then engaged in the war ended with his utter 
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disaster, wired to Rome on December 12, 1895, that “It would 
produce a great effect upon Maconen if our troops were allowed to 
land at Zeila, if only for a few days.” In consequence of this Signor 
Blane wired to the Italian Ambassador informing him of Baratieri’s 
suggestion, and adding, “ We think preferable a definite refusal 
of England than the illusion that she is sharing a solidarity of 
interests with us to our exclusive danger and to that of our 
relations with France. Please, therefore, communicate at once to 
Lord Salisbury General Baratieri’s request, and ask him for a straight- 
forward reply.” In reply to this the Ambassador wired to Rome, 
“For some time I have tried to persuade Lord Salisbury as to the 
usefulness of landing some Italian troops at Zeila. To-day I have 
shown him Baratieri’s telegram, and he led me to understand that he 
would rather grant the passage through Zeila than the permission to 
stay there, and that on that point he was going to communicate with 
the India Office. He promised to give me an early reply, which I 
have reason to expect will be favourable. Having expressed to him 
the doubt that England sometimes hesitates to comply with our 
desires, lest that she should raise the suspicions of other Powers, he 
told me that our friendship was not and ought not to be a mystery to 
any one.” 

On December 15 came another telegram from Baratieri limiting 
his first request merely to a demonstration of friendship between 
England and Italy. ‘It seems to me,”’ he wired, “ sufficient to our 
purpose to land at Zeila, and only for a few days, about two hundred 
soldiers in order to spread about the news of our alliance with 
England, and of our intention to occupy the Harrar.” On December 
18, the Italian Ambassador was able to wire to Rome as follows: 
‘* Notwithstanding the opposition of the India Office, Lord Salisbury 
grants us the permission of landing our troops at Zeila, and I confirm 
entirely what I have wired you on the 13th inst., namely, that he 
allows us to land the troops at Zeila, but not to remain there. I have 
reason to praise the German Ambassador for the assistance he has 
given me on this occasion.” Signor Blanc, in consequence of this 
telegram, wired to Baratieri that Lord Salisbury had granted the 
passage through Zeila. 

So far, so good, but now comes the worst of it. On 19th December, 
Signor Blanc wired to the Ambassador, “I authorise you to write to 
Lord Salisbury an official note to substantiate the verbal communi- 
cations he has made you, and please wire to me at once, whether I 
can communicate to Parliament that there would be no difficulty on 
the part of Great Britain to the passage of our troops through Zeila.” 
To this the Italian Ambassador replied that Lord Salisbury was rather 
against making the Agreement public, to which Signor Blanc answered 
as follows: ‘“‘ Please observe to the Foreign Office that so long as 
the Agreement is kept secret it would produce no moral effect on 
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Maconen and Menelik, and that the danger of being surrounded by 
all the forces of Ethiopia will continue.” For a week the Italian 
Ambassador was unable to see Lord Salisbury, who was then at 
Hatfield, and on December 24, the Ambassador suggested to go and 
see Lord Salisbury there. Only seven days after this the Ambassador 
was able to see Lord Salisbury, and on January 2 he wired to Rome 
as follows: “I have presented to Lord Salisbury the official note, 
firstly agreed with him, to which he will give me an answer soon. . 
. . [do not think we could have obtained more, but even this little 
represents a token of friendship of the British Government towards 
us.” Two days after Lord Salisbury handed over to the Italian 
Ambassador his reply, which was more disastrous than his first reply 
to Mangasha. This document is rather long, too long to be quoted 
in its fulness here. The first paragraph acknowledges the Ambas- 
sador’s note and request; the second expresses the “ satisfaction of Her 
Majesty’s Government to have been able to offer this proof of friend- 
ship and sympathy to Italy,” the third acknowledges the assurances 
of the Italian Government “ not to invade in any way the territories 
comprised in the French sphere of influence,” and the fourth and 
last paragraph, to which the Italian Government took objection, is 
as follows: 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government have, as your Excellency is aware, contracted 
certain obligations towards that of France by the Agreement of 1888, and although 
that Agreement does not contain any specific pledge binding Great Britain to 
oppose any alteration in the status of the Harrar, it would, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, be contrary to its tenour that Zeila or any other position 
of the British Protectorate should be made a basis of operation calculated to have 
that effect. The French Government, for reasons connected with the safety and 
welfare of their Protectorate in the Gulf of Tajurra, attached great importance to 
the maintenance of Harrar in its present position, and both on grounds of good 
faith and of policy it appears to Her Majesty’s Government to be most desirable 
that, before any step is taken, or any announcement made with regard to the 
passage of Italian troops through Zeila, assurances of a satisfactory nature should 
be given at Paris upon this point. They would probably be more willingly 
received if tendered directly by the Italian Government, but Her Majesty’s 
Government would be ready to make the communication if your Government 
should prefer that course.’’ 


It will be seen that the last paragraph entirely destroys the 
previous three, and that Lord Salisbury put as sine gua non to the 
already granted concession a condition which the Italian Govern- 
ment could not accept because (a) the Franco-Italian relations were 
then very strained, (») Crispi would have willingly sacrificed every- 
thing rather than putting himself under any obligation with France, 
and (c) the French intrigue had a great deal to do with the Abyssinian 
war against the Italians. The late Mr. Stillman clearly stated so in 
his autobiography.’ It would be absurd to suggest that Lord 


(1) ** Lord Salisbury, according to a compact with Italy and Austria, for a common 
action in all questions concerning the Turkish Empire, on the occasion of the Armenian 
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Salisbury was not aware of these three objections; anyway he puta 
sine gua non which was fatal to his concession. 

The Italian Ambassador informing his Government of Lord 
Salisbury’s reply explained the change of mind as follows: “The 
language of the Italian and French newspapers, concerning the 
alleged cession of Zeila, aroused the suspicions of the French Govern- 
ment, and Baron de Courcel, who wasthen in Paris, was sent at once 
to London to protest at the Foreign Office against such concession 
to Italy, hence Lord Salisbury has thought fit to make, in his Note, 
some reservations.” Evidently the Italian Ambassador, as one of 
the parties in the transaction, has put the best construction possible 
on Lord Salisbury’s reply, but at Rome it produced a very painful 
impression, as can be deduced by the following telegram of Signor 
Blanc: “The excessive reserves contained in Lord Salisbury’s Note 
are against the spirit and the letter of the pledges the British Govern- 
ment made to Italy, as stated in and executed by the Convention 
annexed to the protocol of May 5, 1894. We have not need to go 
to London to come to terms with Paris, we could and we can do so 
directly. The action of the British Government compels us to 
present, whenever we should think proper, to Parliament the British 
Declaration of May 5, 1894.” 

On the same day Signor Blanc had a conversation with Sir Clare 
Ford, in the course of which he asked : 

(2) What status England wishes in the Harrar but that agreed in 
the Anglo-Italian Convention of 1894? 

(6) What assurances Italy could give to France but to confirm our 
acceptance of the limits of the French zone, proposed by France 
herself in 1891 ? 

(c) What communication could England make to France but to 
repeat Lord Kimberley’s Note to the British Ambassador in Paris, 
dated July 17? 

In communicating this conversation to the Ambassador, Signor 
Blanc continued: “I added that I did not wish to describe to him 
the feeling of owr army and of our country as to the English friend- 
ship, at seeing forbidden to us, from sheer deference to France, a 
simple demonstration outside Zeila, with which a few companies of 
soldiers could have the effect of calling back to Harrar Maconen, who 
is now attacking our position at Macalle.” 

From a subsequent report of the Italian Ambassador, dated 


massacres called for the execution of its provisions. Crispi, who saw in the measure 
the longed-for opportunity of action in league with England, ordered the fleet to 
follow that of England, and prepared the mobilisation of an army corps to co-operate 
by land. The entry into the plan of England provoked the active enmity of Russia, 
with which Italy had been until then on friendly terms. Thenceforward she united 
her influence with France in creating difficulties for Italy in Abyssinia, as the 
punishment of Crispi, and at the same time paralysing one of the members of the 
Triple Allinnee.”’— The Autcbiography of a Journalist. 
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January 16, 1896, one gathers that Lord Salisbury, having concluded 
with France the Convention of February 2, 1888, did not feel bound 
to respect the Rosebery-Kimberley Convention with Italy of May 5, 
1894, hence his deference to France, and the Ambassador goes on 
to say: “It seems, therefore, to me very clear that Italy and any 
other civil Power, has very serious objections to make against the 
Anglo-Franco Convention of 1888, and that if France and England, 
in concluding the same, were not animated by hostile feeling towards 
us, they must modify it in a manner to limit the action of the Harrar, 
as a just compensation for its guaranteed integrity.” 

On January 21, 1896, Signor Blanc informed the Ambassador that 
Sir Clare Ford had called to inform him that the Anglo-Franco 
Convention of 1888 “did not allow that Zeila, or any other place of 
the British Protectorate, may be used to effect an alteration of the 
status in the Harrar.” Then Signor Blanc goes on: “I have 
observed to him that the question of the passage of troops through 
Zeila remained purely theoretic,and that the correspondence which took 
place on this subject ought, according to our idea, to be considered by 
common agreement strictly confidential, as it does not seem to me 
helpful to our good relations, to let the public know that England 
makes dependent on the consent of France, and considers an 
alteration of the status of the Harrar, the establishment de facto of our 
de jure Protectorate. I then added to him that after what had 
happened the only way to show us that the position that Lord 
Kimberley assumed towards us with the Anglo-Italian Convention of 
1894 was not abandoned by Lord Salisbury would be to communicate 
that document to their respective Parliaments.” 

While Lord Salisbury was so dilatory in his negotiations with Italy 
he was very expeditious in his dealing with France, and very yielding 
too, as he undoubtedly was when, in the Anglo-French Convention 
concerning the Siamese affairs, he consented to insert the article 
referring to Tunis. On the very eve of the publication of the same 
Convention, Mr. Chamberlain presided at a banquet given in 
London to the new Governor of Queensland, at which the Italian 
Ambassador was present. Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of his 
speech, spoke very highly of Italy, of the importance of England 
and Italy being united in a common action in Africa, and praised the 
Ambassador. The latter was so elated with that speech that he 
informed at once his Government, suggesting at the same time to ask 
the British Government to allow the troops to land at Dongaretta, 
which did not present any of the diplomatic difficulties that Zeila 
did. Signor Blane accepted at once this suggestion, and asked the 
Ambassador to approach Mr. Chamberlain in order that he might 
influence Lord Salisbury in favour of Italy’s request. ‘The public 
utterances,” concluded Signor Blanc, ‘‘ made by Mr. Chamberlain at 
the banquet, anent the Anglo-Italian solidarity in Africa, which have 
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been up to now denied by actions, will fully justify yourstep.” Even 
this step was taken in vain. 

It will be noticed that as this correspondence went on it became less 
cordial and more business-like, and that the Italian contention from 
beginning to end was that Lord Salisbury should act towards Italy 
as Lord Kimberley did. After what I have culled from the bulky 
correspondence I think it appears clear that Lord Salisbury, in- 
tentionally or unwittingly, has compelled Italy to neglect the Foreign 
Office and to study the Quay d’Orsay. If this was the result he had 
in mind to achieve, our congratulations are due to him, and it is by 
this light that I wish the reader should read the following words of 
Signor Blanc to Sir Clare Ford. 


““We have no reason whatever to conceal this state of things from our Parlia- 
ment. For what concerns England that correspondence speaks well of the correct 
attitude of the previous cabinet (Gladstone-Kimberley), with which it knew how 
to be just towards France and towards us alike ; and I regret not being able to have 
the same impression as to the proceeding with which Lord Salisbury, abandoning 
the attitude taken up by Lord Kimberley, has entirely adopted the French theory, 
against the application of our Protectorate, acquired after the Convention of 1888 
and fully recognised by Europe. If England refuses us the passage through 
Zeila, we cannot consider her refusal a friendly act, but she would be in her 
right ; but the British Government had no and has no right to take advantage of 
such a refusal to make a declaration, which France may turn to account against us, 
should we decide to march into the Harrar from our possession of Assab. If the 
Harrar should be thus protected to our enemies by France propped up by 
England, it follows the alternative that either we have to give up our colonial 
undertaking or to be prepared to defend our rights against whatsoever hostility, 
even if European, and we could not but call Parliament to judge of the resolu- 
tions we may take concerning the same.”’ 


The last published document concerning Zeila seems a mockery. 
It is from Signor Nerazzini, and it is dated Aden, 14th March. 
“The local authorities inform me that Lord Salisbury has granted me 
the permission of visiting Dongaretta but without any pledge as 
to its cession.” Contrary to the saying, this time truly was too late 
to mend. The fatal battle of Adowah was already fought and lost, 
and the opportunity of England rendering some service to Italy, 
our “ stalwart friend and ally,” was also lost. 

In summing up, during the first three months of 1896 Lord 
Salisbury showed quite a Sultanic dilatoriness in dealing with Italy, 
and spent many weeks to decide whether to grant or not the passage 
through Zeila, which would have undoubtedly altered the course of 
events and saved Italy the disaster of March 1, 1896, but he was 
able to conclude the Siamese Convention and to insert in it the article 
referring to Tunis. This was understood in Italy as adding insult to 
injury. Italy received this blow without a murmur, but still waters 
run deep, here and elsewhere, and now it appears clear that Italy 
took then the resolution of re-shaping her foreign policy. 
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And now a few words in conclusion. I think I have shown 
that a change has taken place in the foreign policy of Italy, which 
touches directly the relation of that country with England, and I 
have indicated what, to my idea, are the main and the contributory 
causes of this change. The explanations Lord Salisbury offered to 
the Italian Government have not satisfied Italy ; what explanation, 
if questioned, he could give to his countrymen, I trow not. But so 
much will I say in his favour, that the Anglo-Italian negotiations 
above commented upon took place at a time in which Lord Salisbury’s 
hands were full up with other pressing matters: the Jameson Raid, 
the German Emperor's telegram, the flying squadron. Whether, 
however, “tact and foresight” would have at the same time appeased 
France and satisfied Italy, as Lord Kimberley was able to do in 1894, 
is another question. 

It may be said that in the foregoing I have given the Italian 
version of the dispute. I was compelled to do so because I wished to 
ground my quotations and observations only on official documents, 
and up to now only the Italian Government has taken the public into 
its confidence. And I do not think it safe to rely upon the occasional 
conversations one has with members of the diplomatic body of both 
countries, which are often misleading, and the writer was in more 
than one case misled on this very subject. Therefore, until we are 
in possession of the other version, the one I have given holds good. 
Most probably the blame for the unsuccessful negotiations of 1896 
can be fairly distributed between London and Rome, because if Lord 
Salisbury was vacillating and somewhat abrupt, General Ferrero, the 
Italian Ambassador, did not know how to manage a delicate matter 
diplomatically, and Crispi, his master, was not exactly the man to 
imbue his representative with tact and gracefulness. Evidently the 
fault was with both parties: things were asked by Italy in a way to 
make their being granted difficult, and were refused by England with 
an abruptness likely to seriously imperil the future relations with that 
country. It takes two to quarrel, but it takes also two to agree, 
and Lord Salisbury and General Ferrero, though they intended to 
be friends, misunderstood one another. Ferrero has gone from 
London, Crispi has passed away, and Lord Salisbury has transmitted 
into other hands the Foreign Office, and I rejoice to be able to state 
that these changes have highly improved the situation. Of course 
the mischief of the past remains, but its consequences can be 
mitigated in the future intercourses, which are now much more 
cordial than they were two or three years ago, and perhaps, with “ tact 
and foresight ” on both sides, the bad impression left among the 
Italians of all ranks by the negotiations I have dealt with may be 
shortly succeeded by a more pleasant one. 

Anaio-ITaLian. 








A. MARY F. ROBINSON.' 
I. 


Ir is one thing to adopt a country, and quite another to be adopted 
by that country. In the case of a woman, marriage with a native is 
not sufficient. She may live for ever in her husband’s land a 
foreigner, unsympathetic and unrecognised. While he lives, she can, 
of course, count upon the usual measure of civility from his people ; 
but once he dies she is expected to efface herself and dwell unsought 
in the solitude of widowhood, or betake herself back to her own people. 

Madame Darmesteter (now Madame Duclaux, but we prefer to 
call her by the familiar name) began her married life by a complete 
conquest of the Paris of letters, and then that portion of fashionable 
Paris interested in letters. For a time her conquest was purely 
personal, a conquest based upon feminine charm and grace, anda 
large and exquisite sympathy. Such qualities win their way quicker 
and deeper far than the most brilliant gifts, and form an 
admirable claim for the writer. When all these claims combined 
are centred in a most attractive outward form, it is not surprising 
that Paris showed itself as proud to adopt the writer as the woman, 
and behold Mary Robinson established a French woman and a 
French writer. 

Before she wrote in French, the translation of her poems, 
with a preface, by James Darmesteter, had made her known to 
French readers asa poet. Writing of this volume, M. Gaston Paris 
says: ‘‘ Never was the originality of a poet, always so difficult to 
render, seized with greater force and subtlety, wedded with keener 
sympathy, expressed with greater felicity ; never, perhaps, was a soul 
more intimately penetrated by another soul. A volume of Miss 
Robinson reached him while he was staying at Peshawar. Read in 
that distant solitude, these poems of a grace so profound and in 
music so penetrating, awakened all the echoes of his thoughts and of 
his heart. Returned to Europe he became acquainted with the 
author of Darwinism and An Orchard at Avignon, and these two 
destinies that everything seemed to separate, were united in a 
common destiny—brief, alas! butin which during six years vibrated 
in an enchanting harmony two of the most richly-strung lyres that 
the new times have breathed upon. Thus for once in this world, 
where life and dreams rarely meet but to break one another, poetry 
became reality, and reality was an exquisite poem.” 

Madame Darmesteter’s work is diverse, and appeals to widely 


(1) The Collected Poems, Lyrical and Narrative, of Mary Robinson (Madame Duclauz). 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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different readers, Poet, Greek translator, essayist, historian, and bio- 
grapher ; add to these accomplishments a finished and delightful 
style in two languages. The poet has priority, for Miss Mary 
Robinson published her first volume of poetry in her twenty-first 
year—A Handful of Honeysuckle—a slim and girlish volume, a 
delicate echo of Rossetti, somewhat choice and self-conscious for so 
fresh an hour, perfumed rather with exotic flavour and scholarship 
than with the wild and untrained sweetness of the honeysuckle. 
But unmistakably the reveries and fancies of a poet; undeniably the 
announcement of a singer of rare and precious art. Swift upon this 
handful of verse came the austerer labour of the Greek translator in 
The Crowned Hippolytus, a singularly melodious rendering of 
Euripides into English verse. Three years after she made her first 
venture in prose, and wrote a sympathetic monograph on Emily 
Bronté, which gave to light in those days a great deal of unpublished 
matter obtained from Miss Nussey, and gleaned in a pleasant stay in 
the country of the Brontés, where all the world since has stayed, and 
of which all the. world since has written. In the series of “ Eminent 
Women,” Miss Robinson contributed another monograph, Marguerite 
of Angouléme, a book so distinguished a scholar as M. Gaston Paris 
has pronounced to be the fullest study that exists of the life of the 
Queen of Navarre. Along with fresh poems, “The New Arcadia,” 
profoundly pessimistic, various scholarly and remarkable articles signed 
‘Mary Robinson” appeared in the Fortnicutiy Review, the Con- 
temporary Review, and the Historical Review, collected afterwards into 
a volume entitled The End of the Middle Ages. Here we detect the 
influence of the late John Addington Symonds. One hardly knows 
which to praise most: the erudition of the writer, or the style of 
these articles. And with An Italian Garden, which contains, incon- 
testably, some of our finest poetry, ends the career of Mary Robinson. 
Marriage interrupted the projected history of the French in Italy 
under Charles V. and Charles VI., and instead of this imposing task, 
Madame James Darmesteter was content to begin by winning an 
academy prize with her volume of pretty French contes, Marguerites 
du temps passé, and writing a fresh series of medieval studies for the 
FortnicutLty Review and the Contemporary Review on private life 
in the fourteenth century in France. One day or another these 
erudite and brilliant articles will be collected into a volume. She 
wrote for MM. Hachette’s series of “ Grands Kcrivains Francais ” 
Froissart, a labour of love for so impassioned a student of Froissart’s 
period. 

Then sorrow struck her heavily, and when she rose from the blow, 
it was not of her own work she had any thought, but of that which 
bereavement left her to terminate. She edited her husband’s volumes 
of Critiques and Etudes Anglaises, and wrote for them a very beautiful 
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preface, which was published in the Revue de Paris and in Cosmopolis. 
And since then she has contributed notable articles to the Revue de 
Paris, showing a marvellous command of French, and mastery of 
every precise and elegant effect of the loveliest prose on earth. 

Her English life of Renan, with the slightly altered French trans- 
lation, was quite an event in Londonandin Paris. Nothing more 
graceful, more tender, more large and simple than this fine work has 
Madame Darmesteter accomplished. It holds a high place in the 
literature of both countries. 


II. 


It will be interesting to English readers to have a translated précis 
of M. James Darmesteter’s preface to his translation of Mary Robin- 
son’s poems, published in 1878 by Lemerre. “ Idealist poetry has not 
produced anything,’ wrote M. Darmesteter, ‘neither in England nor 
elsewhere, purer, more penetrating, more profound. All the beauty 
of nature, all its treasures of form, of colour, of sound ; all its imagery, 
its perfume, its music are but the expression in a foreign tongue of 
the interior drama and ode, in turn vast and indefinite like the 
universe and destiny, or limited and personal like a destiny. The 
distinctive character of these poems, which gives them a place apart in 
the idealist group, is the close union of two qualities rarely united : 
lucidity of thought in the intensity of the dream. For here the poet’s 
soul is doubled by a meditative and scientific intelligence ; or rather, 
poetry, thought and science are here but the multiple forms of a 
sane imagination, infinitely sensitive, profound and sincere. The 
author is known in the region of political, religious and literary 
history .. . this poetry has the supreme gift which a decadent century 
has lost, spontaneity: it bursts from the plenitude of the heart and 
of thought. Hence the classic purity of composition; not a line, not 
a word that is not placed there at the call of a feeling oranidea. No 
idle introduction; the emotion or idea breaks forth with the first 
word, the first cry, or proceeds unarrested, without a backward slip, 
from pulsation to pulsation, to the final crisis. The emotion is too 
true not to be sober, the impulse too powerful not to be direct. Each 
piece is a living plant whose sap rushes from root to flowers. This surety 
of composition doubtless is part of the very genius of the author, the 
frankness of emotion and expression that makes straight for its aim ; 
but it has been developed by an intimate knowledge of the genius of 
Greece and Italy. This poetry, profoundly English by the intensity 
and gravity of feeling, has all the purity and clarity of the sun of 
Greece, flower of the North expanded in the breezes of the South.” 

Though A Handful of Honeysuckle is a work of first girlhood, 
there is nothing loose or vague or unfinished about these verses; 
quite the contrary, we are startled by a surprising and inexplicable 
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maturity of thought and sobriety of expression. Is this how we 
should expect a girl of twenty, even possessing genius, to write ? 


‘There is no bird as yet awake, 
The earth is drunk with night, 
The hollow heavens hold in check 
A wave of opal light. 


Unearthly light ! the stars are set 
That saw the moon’s decline. 
The sun is not arisen yet, 
And still these heavens shine ! 


The light wave swells from sky to sward, 
The dull mists roll away. 

Lo! at the east a flaming sword, 
And re-arisen day !” 


Here is a picture of dawn, shorn of all the excess of imagery and 
colour, of young imagination. And could anything well be more 
austere or restrained than this poem? Not a word here is used for 
the mere pleasure of eye or ear, which is a signal proof of wisdom 
at twenty. Yet in this atmosphere of legend and love, colour and 
music, flight and plunge are a heavy provocation into the inane, and 
this girl among her dreams must have felt as fine a frenzy as another 
to let fancy fly untrammelled by law or order. And not only does the 
maturity of idea and expression surprise us in this slim volume of 
unfledged girlhood, but far more the maturity of aspiration. The 
delicate pensiveness, the veiled melancholy that runs in soft minor 
cadence through all the poetry of Madame Darmesteter is here at 
once revealed. 

‘But comfort, then, thy weariness and pain, 
Thine unrewarded search is not in vain ; 
If these can ease some other’s harder part, 
A nobler end than rest thou shalt attain.” 


Later on in a collection of eight songs from An Italian Garden, 
we are struck equally by an extraordinary and admirable sounding of 
life. There are charming lilting little verses that ring of Browning 
in his loveliest moods, as for instance : 


“ How is it possible 
You should forget me, 

Leave me for ever 
And never regret me ! 


I was the soul of you, 
Past love or loathing, 
Lost in the whole of you,— 
Now am I nothing ?”’ 


But this is not Browning nor another. It has the originality of 
a deeper and subtler thought, and is so true and quick and arresting 
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that the lips repeat it unconsciously as a commonplace, a truism once 
uttered, so absolutely, so intensely does it, in its delicate brightness 
and archness of expression, utter in eight lines a frail sentiment not 
deep enough for ache or bitterness : 


‘‘T know you love me not—I do not love you ; 
Only at dead of night 
I smile a little, softly dreaming of you 
Until the dawn is bright.” 


I love you not ; you love me not ; I know it! 
But when the day is long 

I haunt you like the magic of a poet, 
And charm you like a song.” 


And the end of the dream, how lightly, swiftly, and how inevitable 
the choice expression ! 


** Once I dreamed I sat and sang with you 
On Ida Hill. 
There in the echoes of my life, we two 
Are singing still.” 


In deeper feeling nothing she has written surpasses the sober 
ecstasy of the verse uttering a constancy beyond the tomb : 


** But, O, my love, my life is such an urn 
That tender memories mould with constant touch, 
Until the dust and earth of it they turn 
To your dear image that I love so much ; 
A sacred urn filled with the sacred past 
That shall recall you while the clay shall last.’’ 


The Stars is a magnificent poem in its entirety, admirably sug- 
gestive like all Madame Darmesteter’s poetry. I will quote the first 
six lines of this most beautiful sextina : 


‘Stars in the sky, fold upon fold of stars ! 
And still beyond the stars those gulfs of air 
Flecked soft and pale, with milkier stars beyond, 
Millions of miles above our dusky world. 
Pale stars, whose light down the unplumbed abyss 
Falls, ere it reach us, through a thousand years.” 


Darwinism has the same quality of intellectual suggestiveness, the 
same soft brilliance of tone, the delicate mingling of sadness and 
hope, a borderland touched somewhere between radiant pessimism 
and clouded optimisism. 

“ There stirred 
The old unchanged remote distress, 
That pierced his world of wind and bird 
With some divine unhappiness. 
Till some new gift undreamed, impressed, 
End the new travail of the soul.” 
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I have quoted enough to prove Madame Darmesteter’s claims to a 
lofty place amongst the great singers of the century, a rare claim for a 
woman poet. As a rule women say but never think. Sentiment, 
and not originality, is their average distinction, while intellect is 
seemingly a thing they despise. Limpidity, polish, depth and 
precision, cultivated characteristics of Madame Darmesteter’s muse, 
are conspicuously absent in their work. The girl of nineteen, who 
thought for herself, and went to Greece and Italy for her inspiration, 
who, still in girlhood, translated Euripides into fluent melodious form, 
has fulfilled the intellectual promise of that girlhood. With exquisite 
deftness she has produced some of the finest effects in modern poetry, 
with the fewest and slightest of words, and has combined an admirable 
complexity of melody and harmony with a striking simplicity. 


III. 


Poets who stoop to prose rarely win here the admiration accorded to 
their inspired productions. And so with some surprise we may frankly 
own to our subjugation by the winning charm and grace of Madame 
Darmesteter’s prose after the subtle perfection of her tender and 
pensive poetry. Her prose work is not so rigidly restrained within 
the limits of a melancholy temperament (not a melancholy throned 
embittered in the dusk of solitude, but a smiling melancholy which 
interprets life as a kind of veiled silver-grey dream and destiny 
as a divine struggle against ineffectuality) ; has its little touches of 
mirth, and caprice of humorous quaintness, and lends freshness to 
erudition, a delightful fragrance to the murky atmosphere of 
parchment. Guided by her, it is as if we penetrated the locked 
chambers of history in the illumination of a serene and transfused 
radiance, with a faint odour of flowers about us, ear as well as eye 
gratified by a murmuring music. In French and in English it reveals 
depth in the most engaging limpidity, is free from torment or 
pedantry, has all the clarity and precision of Gallic tradition, with 
the elusiveness and plenitude of English prose. 

I will not linger over the books of Madame Darmesteter’s youth, 
though they have their value, but are, as we expect young studies 
to be, immature and self-conscious. Her life of Emily Bronté is 
vivid and sympathetic, steeped in admiration of the austere and lofty 
character it depicts, but the style is still too youthful to arrest us. 
The writer has not yet found her distinguishable note, the delicate 
polished harmony, the ripe selected phrase which, woven into a 
personality, gives an incommunicable flavour to style. As a 
rule, the absent quality of the prose of most women is charm. 
They may write brilliantly, they may write tenderly, gracefully, 
eloquently. The vast structure in English literature shows us in 
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feminine work triumphs in each of these characteristics. But that 
elusive unanalysable word “charm,” in its deepest, subtlest, most 
penetrative significance, the gift of enchantment, the distilled con- 
scious essence of an individuality offered like the bouquet of mellowed 
wine, this is what we too rarely find in their prose. Perhaps it is 
because there is not enough of the consistent egotist in woman. She 
is usually more concerned with what she has to say than the manner 
in which she shall say it. If she stops to think of her art, she 
risks becoming a pedant, for then she is apt to take herself too 
seriously, and mistake obscure nonsense for philosophy. On the other 
hand, she is generally too easily satisfied with the hasty and imperfect 
telling, too easily dazzled by cheap triumph, too restive and precipi- 
tate ; too ruthlessly the idle victim of her own cleverness and fluency to 
learn and nurture the mellowing influences of slow and rare pro- 
duction. For charm is something infinitely more than a matter of 
temperament, however large a part this may play in its development. 
Hence it is a surprise and a delight to find a woman writing prose 
that is interpenetrated with the dignity and soft enchantment, that 
truly bright classical grace of form we relish in the masters who 
have helped to create tradition by which our taste is ruled. Is my 
claim excessive? Read but such a passage from her Renan, and the 
reader must perforce agree with me. 


“Remember not only the gaunt and solitary aspects of the place, but the kind 
of persons who dwell in those small gray cities, at once so damp and so scantily 
foliaged under the incessant droppings of the uncertain heaven, There is a 
great indifference to worldly things. And the dreamer—we may count him as 
ten per cont. of the population—be he poet, saint, beggar, or merely drunkard—is 
capable of a pure detachment from material interests which no Buddhist sage 
could surpass. There is a vibrating ‘other worldliness’ in the air; the gift of 
prayer is constant; religious eloquence the brightest privilege; and religious 
fervour a commonplace. Yet, all round,in the high places and the country holy 
wells, Mab and Merlin, the fairies and the witches, keep their devotees. And 
over all the grey, veiled, melancholy distinction, which first strikes us as the note 
of such a place, there is the special poetic Celtic quality, the almost immaterial 
beauty which has so lingering a charm.”’ 


Just as lingering is the exquisite melody of this passage. How 
large the effect, and how austere and studied the form, and what a 
singular felicity of phrase. Even in the first immature volumes 
some such notable sentence attracts the eye and captures imagination. 
For one of the best of the writer’s gifts is that of making her 
readers dream as well as see. She is not only erudite, but she s0 
vividly lives herself in the dear romances of the Past that, my faith! 
as we follow her we cannot choose but live, too, in those remote 
times that her fancy and learning have compelled her to adopt. 
Margaret of Angouléme, as we read her, we see and understand 
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better than the heroine of the last psychological novel, though the 
book is inferior to her latest work. Yet here, too, we meet with 
memorable sentences, swift and remarkable characterisations for 
which it were worth reading the study. She attributes Margaret’s 
charity of judgment to “a certain chivalrous denseness.” ‘The 
pedestal,” she resumes, “on which this idealising woman set her 
idols was so high that she did not see their feet of clay, and, bowed 
down before her shrines, she offered a life-long, unparalleled devo- 
tion to those whose real quality she never even saw.” Here we are 
furnished with a truism, until now unexpressed, to explain the 
densenesss of devotion in so many fond and faithful women to 
worthless idols. Here, too, is a keen touch in deciphering that 
same inconsistent character: “She showed that compassion is larger 
than conviction ; charity more honourable than faith. Her character 
was not great. It lacked decision, strength, moral judgment, and 
the splendour of mental purity. But her impassioned sweetness 
made it beautiful and rare. Her mercy and magnanimity were the 
saving of a nation.” And no less remarkable is the cold flare of 
indignation against Diana of Poictiers :— 


“‘The orb of Diana filled the earth with its pale, cold, romantic and illusive 
light. The moon had arisen and reigned over an altered world ; a world without 
colour, at once vague and hard, all black and white ; a world of superstition, of 
phantasmal ghosts and fears ; a world of enchantment; a new Armida’s garden, 
where the young adore the old, where a courtesan is honoured as widowed 
fidelity, where Probity is avaricious, treacherous and a bigot ; a moonlit world 
where the false and the true are equally shadows ; the world of Diana and of 
Montmorency.” 


But turn to her next monograph, which is in French, Froissart, 
and you will recognise what strides this writer and historian has 
made ina few years. Contrast the two quotations from Margaret 
of Navarre with the few strokes that paint us Froissart and Jean 
le Bel :— 


“ Nous connaissons Froissart, son caractére facile et amiable, son esprit vif, 
observateur et juste, son génie exquis et intarissable comme le babil des oiseaux 
du matin. On lira Froissart aussi longtemps quHérodote: l’un et l'autre 
tendent aux nations vieillies une coupe claire ou: brillent quelques gouttes de la 
fontaine de Jouvence. Dans le lourd gobelet d’¢tain de Messire Jean le Bel le vin 
ficre a je ne sais quel goiit desang: mais c’est un breuvage fortifiant, breuvage de 
rude soldat, de seigneur hospitalier et brave.’ 


And again of Froisart : 


‘* Mais c’est surtout ses esquisses d’hommes et ses portraits brefs, solides et 
vigoureusement frappés comme autant de médailles de la Renaissance, qui font 
renaitre le passé devant nos’ yeux. Cette variété et cette vivacité intarissables 
illuminant l’histoire comme d’en dedans ... .”’ 
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And after a quotation from Froissart, she exclaims : 


‘Quelle pureté de rosée dans ces quelques lignes! Une page pareille, et tant 
d’autres aussi fraiches qu’il a prodiguées au travers de son ceuvre, reposent comme 
une main de fée posée sur le front fi:vreux de notre temps. Ce sont 1d des choses 
qui ne perdront jamais de leur prix, bien loin de 1: car c’est en vieillissant 
qu’on s’apercoit combien est belle la fraicheur de la simple jeunesse. Cette 
fraicheur, cette Ame d’enfant éprise du merveilleux, Froissart les posstda en 
perfection, et nul en méme temps a eu le regard plus clair, Voreille plus fin, 
esprit plus net et plus juste.”’ 


She has caught, you perceive, the large grace and delicate spirit 
of French prose. 


IV. 

With the publication of Froissart, happily Madame Darmesteter 
does not abandon the English public. The reviews are still familiar 
with her dainty evocations of medieval history. And she can look 
around her and tell us what she has seen in delightful pages. 
“Spring in the Woods of Valois,” is as fragrant as the air of any 
woods I have breathed. It is written in so vivacious, so happy a 
mood, with such a captivating touch of sprightliness as to bring the 
very life of theforest and the roads, the glamour of glades and intoxica- 
tion of the forest air about you in the mustiest library. I read it at 
night in a little city chamber, and found it grievous to lift my eyes 
from the last pages and realise that all was dull without and all con- 
fined within. I had tasted so vividly the smell of the golden broom, 
wandered so joyously down French forest-avenues, gazed over miles 
of blossom, sniffed the scent of the lilies of Compiégne, dreamed amid 
silent ponds and turreted castles, now in the sheltered shades of the 
valley, now upon the cool hill heights. A little history too, but of 
the lightest, a mere reminiscence, as behoves an incorrigible dreamer 
among historic shades. This prose, as I have said, has a gentle 
humour and a pretty archness that are part of the expanded indi- 
viduality of the writer, for the bloom of happiness is fresh upon it. 
When fragrant leaf and’ blossom along the dusty roads delight 
her, she cries: “O white-flowering delicate mock-acacias, were I 
the King of France I would multiply you by all my high roads, 
for none is more beautiful to the eye and none is more majestic or 
more bountiful than you.” And the forest by moonlight solemnly 
thrills the sources of remote origin. Compiégne is touched with such 
endearing charm that the wall-girt reader wants instantly to take a 
ticket for Compiégne and dally felicitously in the woods of Valois. 

The erudition displayed in the articles on the French burghers 
and workmen of the fourteenth century is solid, and is presented in 
as attractive a form as possible, for Madame Darmesteter is one of the 
bright elect who can never be dull; but I own I prefer her 
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researches in less practical paths. Remembering the Woods of Valois, 
I cannot help regretting that so fine and vivid a talent, a sensibility 
so keen and broad and deeply sympathetic, so luminously romantic 
a vision as her’s, have not been more engaged upon our modern life, 
and less absorbed by the past. But historians, like poets, are born, 
and each must follow his vocation. A distaste for mathematics 
implies no disrespect of Laplace, and the serious reader, in whose 
decorous ranks I have, alas! no place, will be always breathlessly 
interested in such solemn questions as the workman’s wages and 
expenditure, and the burgher’s little daily triumphs and humiliations 
in remote days. I prefer Valentine Visconti and the Italian days. 
This subject she has made thoroughly her own, and treats with all 
the surety of close and long study. Her End of the Middle Ages is 
quite a remarkable book. Here, as elsewhere, she treats history as 
romance, with the advantage to history. We have so many snuffy 
and spectacled historians who take their mission so ponderously that 
it is nothing less than a refreshment, as well as a dazzling revelation, 
to find a woman audacious and original enough to treat facts as 
prettily as legends, and, unawed by parchments and policy, discuss 
the lurid secrets of diplomacy in the light and perfumed prose of 
poetry. May I hore insert a little anecdote of Madame Darmesteter 
I lately heard from one who does not know her personally? It 
appears that years ago, when she was in the first bloom of lovely 
youth (she had, as a Florentine afterwards told me, flashed into the 
bright beauty of Florence, an exquisite and unforgettable vision, a 
poem in herself more radiant than any she had written; in fact, as one 
of the residents said to me, “ One of the loveliest creatures we ever saw 
in Florence ”) she came to Paris. A man of letters spoke of her to 
an Academician, a grave and illustrious historian, “Since you tell me 
she is charming, I shall be glad to make her acquaintance,” said the 
historian, “as a woman, you understand, even as a poet, if you insist ; 
but as a historian, never. Tell her to stick to her poetry, or take 
to novels, but entreat her to give up history. There never was a 
woman born capable of understanding, much less writing, history.” 
The great man met Miss Robinson, and on her departure, to quote 
his own words, “saluted her en confrére.” “If,” he afterwards 
said, “England contains four such women, she ought to be the 
greatest nation in the world.” ‘Then you think she is capable of 
writing history?” interrogated his friend. “Mon ami, c’est un 
maitre,” replied the historian. 

The singing days, as she dolefully tells us in her last volume of 
verse, are over, and but for her charming English life of Renan, s0, 
too, might we fear are over the days of English prose. The first 
French volume was a pretty tour de force, Les Marguerites du temps 
Passé, faded flowers gathered among old books.  Froissart came, 
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an admirable contribution to a well-known series, and then, after a 
long silence, an article I am inclined to regard as one of the best she 
has ever written, on James Darmesteter, that appeared in the Revue 
de Paris, June 15th, 1895. 

Surely few pens have ever rendered fuller, more delicate homage to 
the beloved dead than that contained in these luminous and tender 
pages. They are written so simply, too, with such unconscious grace 
and pathos, that on closing the review, the reader feels an immense 
wave of gratitude for having been so generously and surprisingly 
taken into the writer’s confidence, and allowed for a moment to share 
her bereavement. We are permitted to see and understand so much 
of those last days that preceded the “sudden ruin of her life.” 
“ Peut-étre,” she writes, dwelling upon a project death strangely 
interfered with, and which she charmingly calls, “ wn réve effeurllé.” 


“« Peut-ctre se sentait-il plus malade qu’il ne le youlait dire? Je suis pourtant 
certaine que la hantise de la mort ne l’opprimait pas d’une obsession constante. 
Mais je crois deviner aprés coup, qu’il voyait plus clairement de jour en jour la 
fragilité devant la mort de tout en qui est science, beauté, charme, esprit, bonheur, 
en opposition avec le prix de ce qui surnage seul dans ces heures extrémes.’’ 


Nothing could be larger or nobler than the image she traces of 
her husband : 


“Tl savait vivre sans Ami céleste ; il acceptait de mourir sans espoir de paradis, 
sans la grande consolation de l’eternel revoir. Ilne la nie pas, il ne la raille pas, 
cette douce consolation : seulement il n’ose pas trop compter sur elle. L’ homme 
sur la terre ne doit demander qu’une regle terrestre, car tout ce qui explique 
lV’infini dépasse sa pensée, conditionnée par lanature. Vivons en justice, mourons 
en paix. C’est ]& une religion bien humble et bien fire, une foi stoique et triste. 
... . Au fond de sa douceur charmante, de sa candeur d’enfant béni, de ses 
ironies bréves et troublantes, de ses beaux enthousiasmes de prophéte, sous la 
grace et le charme de sa nature exquise, il y avait trois assises de roc inébranlables : 
la patience, le courage, la véracité. Tout ce qu’il disait, pensait, faisait, était 
fondé sur elles: et c’est par elles que sa simplicité était toujours noble, sa douceur 
sans faiblesse, et sa justice sans haine.” 


So it ends: 


“La ou il est & présent, je pense qu’il dort bien, qu’il dort 4 toute éternité, 
dans son lit de sable fin, sous un manteau de fleurs bleues, 4 l’ombre de la foret. 
Sa téte & la chevelure encore jeune et drue repose sur la bible hébraique de sa 
mére ; entre ses mains il tient un livre de chansons. Qui sait quels réves hantent 
son sommeil? S’il lui en vient, ils doivent é&tre beaux et purs et vrais. Mais 
qu'il dorme ou qu'il réve, qu’il se souvienne ou bien qu'il s’en soit allé lutter 
ailleurs dans quelque progression inimaginable de l’étre, je sais au moins que son 
courage, sa patience, sa véracité, quoiqu’il lui arrive, sont égales A sa destinée. 
Que Dieu me le garde! II n’y a qu’une nuit entre nous ; que Dieu le protege!” 


Such lines are an unexpected revelation in a review. And yet 
the sentiment they exhale is not literature. Their great beauty 
consists in their unveiled simplicity and sincerity. One feels that the 
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writing of this essay was a mournful delight, a bitter-sweet consolation 
in anguish. It has all the piety of prayer, the religion of duty. 

Another French article I may call English attention to is a 
masterly study of Rossetti, for the same Review—that Review 
for ever sacred to her because of its founder and first brilliant editor, 
James Darmesteter. It was regarded in Paris as one of the most 
attractive articles that had appeared in any French review for a 
long while. The writer’s complete seizure of every nicety, of every 
effect of French prose is astounding. Precision and breadth, supple- 
ness and melody, grace and finish, no quality is lacking here to 
mar a finished achievement. I shall content myself with a long 
quotation which presents the English poet so captivatingly to the 
French public : 


“Ce qui frappait d’abord, c’était la beauté du front, d’un modelé plein, ample, 
massif, qui rappelait les bustes de Shakespeare. Un mouvement impatient 
rejetait continuellement en arriére les fins cheveux soyeux, trés bruns, qui le 
voilaient. Les yeux étaient étranges, d’un gris bleu, taillis en amande, mais si 
largement fendus que le blanc de l'ceil paraissait entre la pupille et la paupitre 
inférieure, laquelle se détachait, sur le teint mat et uni, par un ton brunatre, 
comme meurtri. Ces grands yeux, perdus dans leur réve, était vraiment des yeux 
de poéte. Le nez, délicat et aquilin, était fort déprimé 4 Vendroit ot il se 
rattachait au front, les narines dilatées et frémissantes. La bouche épaisse 
boudait sous la moustache rare. Le bas de la figure, qu’on se rappelle si plein 
dans les dernitres années, était alors fréle et menu, le menton petit, l’angle de la 
machoire aigu. Les pommettes étaient un peu saillantes, les joues déja pales et 
ereuses. Une démarche légtrement fanfaronne donnait 4 ce beau jeune homme 
un air plein d’assurance et d’importance méme ; et quelque chose de protecteur 
et de familier. Les mains et les pieds étaient petits, attachés finement. Malgré 
ses allures un peu débraillées, sa toilette négligée, Rossetti, méme étudiant, avait 
de fort bonnes fagons, une politesse gracieuse et ingénue d’Italien bien élevé, 
et dans toute sa manitre d’étre, je ne sais quoi d’insouciant et de crine qui 
plaisait. Il regardait son interlocuteur bien dans les yeux, d’un regard 4 la fois 
intrépide et affectueux. La voix forte et sonore, avait des accents d’une douceur 
infinie, A travers son air de nonchalance et de paresse on sentait "homme concis 


et résolu.” 

I have quoted at length to prove my claim for these articles that 
they have nothing in common with the cheap manufacture of review 
articles nowadays, when | literature, like all things else in the 
land, is blighted and slurred in the reign of shoddy. The article 
that used to bear evidence of the erudition, the study of a life-time 
almost, the grave and imposing essence of a writer’s culture, seriously 
composed, conscientiously written, if not always exhibiting genius, 
at least always testifying to abundant care and labour, has now 
become the fugitive occupation of leisure, undeterred by ignorance or 
a want of wit or wisdom. It rarely rises above the level of the 
newspaper article, and anything will serve if it be but signed by a 
popular name, or a name dear to an admiring clique. To capture 
public approval by a fourth-rate novel or empty and undigested 
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verse is to prove qualified to write on all subjects under the sun 
in the once solemnest monthlies. The less one has to say, the surer one 
is of saying it, and to break a futile lance in the void is to sit throned 
a god or goddess upon the diminishing prestige of our literature. 
The bourgeois, lamented Flaubert, has a hatred of literature. If 
things do not mend, or some standard of taste and accomplishment be 
not speedily evolved from present anarchy in letters, we all shall be 
tempted to join the brutal dourgeois in his hatred. We shall reach 
this undesirable condition, however, by the road of contempt. 

Madame Darmesteter’s Renan, recently published in French, is still 
fresh in the memory of English readers. If she were to write 
nothing else, she has secured her laurels now. This fresh, serene, 
liberal, double-tongued volume is the flower of her maturity, her best 
achievement in prose. Open itat any page, and you will be arrested by 
the beauty of phrase, the dignity and reticence of sentiment, the under- 
current of poetry and sadness. I know not what to praise most in it ; 
the large and easy treatment, the delicate reserve or the subtle dis- 
tinction of style and characterisation. Renan in English, clothed in 
all his French grace and charm, with an echo of his own measured 
and musical note, and an added tenderness in the requisite trans- 
position. This is how she introduces that most slippery and elusive 
of personalities, that diverse and undulary genius :— 


“Seven hundred years ago the Celtic poets invented a new way of loving. 
They discovered a sentiment more vague, more tender than any the Latins or 
the Germans knew, penetrating to the very source of tears, and at once an 
infinite aspiration, a mystery, an enigma, a caress. They discovered ‘]’Amour 
Courtois.’ Yesterday their descendant, Ernest Renan, would fain have 
invented a new way of believing. ... The ‘amour fine’ of Lancelot has 
passed from our books into our hearts; we feel with a finer shade to-day 
because those Celtic harpers livedand sang. I dare not say that Renan has done 
as much for faith—that he has transported it far from the perishable world of 
creeds and dogmas into the undying domains of pure feeling. But at least the 
attempt was worthy of a Celt and an idealist.”’ 


Could Renan himself, that great charmer, desire to read anything 
more charmingly expressed? We may not partake of the warm 
charity of his biographer and friend, remembering rather the vexing 
interrogation of the gracious and gentle irony that underlay his 
optimism than the essential virtues of his life, forced to dwell upon 
the fatal underlying sense of fragility of its strength, doubt of its 
tolerant sincerity. But we may not deny that his biographer is 
master of her subject, and that she has succeeded in presenting to us 
the whole Renan, a glint of each facet of his variable genius set in a 
frame marvellously fit for so delightful a subject. Renan, the writer, 
we have long learnt to distrust all in yielding to the fascination of 
his genius, but we accept with his biographer that his work, as well as 
his own life, designed his epitaph, Veritatem Dilexi, and with her we 
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gladly yield homage to the directness, the disinterestedness of that 
life, its laboriousness and purity, its high endeavour and stupendous 
achievement. His tolerance and optimism dissatisfy by their very 
inhumanity, for which reason we cannot feel them to be sincere. Is 
it in the nature of a creature so limited as man to be at once so liberal 
and so charming, so erudite and so indulgent, and still pursue truth 
as an only end? Is truth ever quite so sunny, so flexible, so capti- 
vating ? We thought her, and still think her, fashioned of eternal 
lineaments, something more lofty, more sad and austere. We picture 
her ever as both hard and uncompromising, else why so many tears 
and sacrificed lives in her pursuit? This witching, radiant, musical 
gaiety of Renan beguiles us, but not as truth. We know that this 
man of commanding and varied genius has set a standard of perfect 
style for the ages to come, and that the exquisite charm of his work 
will be felt as long as the world is susceptible to the thrill and glamour 
of beauty. But we are far less certain of the value of his influence. 
As a thinker, a moral support, Ernest Renan’s mission is greatly less 
evident. ‘Too much grace, too much irony, too supple and subtle an 
intelligence, too pervasive and persuasive a smile. We expect 
qualities less literary in our moral guides, even when accompanied, 
as here, by every virtue that man can possess. Madame Darmesteter 
claims for him the place of greatest genius of our generation. Yes, 
but the weight of that genius is diminished by a spirit of dainty 
mockery, and our doubt of his sincerity. Even so warm a partisan 
cannot persuade us. The doubt will ever remain, however much we may 
delight in the manifestation of so supreme an art of beguilement as 
his. Yet again, when most inclined to censure an irritating flippancy, 
we are constrained to admire a revelation of such consistent worship 
of virtue, such a free subjugation by the beauty of faith, nourished 
in the mild austerity of a blameless and beautiful life, and recognise 
his sovereignty upon the tender and graceful compulsion of his loyal 
biographer. 

A quotation from her Renan reveals in the biographer a tinge of 
the master’s optimistic indulgence :— 


“The construction of the universe allows for infinite waste. Other forms will 
bear: all will not be blasted. Evil is a sort of moral carbonic acid gas, mortal 
when isolated and a real danger to our existence, yet, when combined with other 
gases, not only innocuous but even necessary to our vital powers in the present 
state of their development. The important thing in life is not our misery, our 
despair, however crushing, but the one good moment which outweighs it all. 
Man is born to suffer, but he is born to hope.” 


¥s 


Since the above pages were written, the subject of this slight 
article has married M. Duclaux, the eminent director of the Pasteur 
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Institute, and since her marriage Madame Duclaux has published a 
volume of essays in French under the title of Grands Ecrivains 
@ Outre Manche. Of this collection, the most remarkable studies are 
those of the Brontés and the Brownings. It seemed nothing fresh 
could be written about the Brontés, but a poet of such deep and 
delicate sensibilities as Mary Robinson may be trusted to find 
something to say on these things with all the charm of freshness 
for us. It would be a strange thing indeed, if the wild and mournful 
beauty of those tragic lives failed to touch us once more in the 
interpretation of a warm and gracious personality, in the garb of an 
original characteristic French the writer has made for herself, which 
is quick, persuasive and softly toned. Her sympathy is flashed 
upon these austere Northern figures, so different in every way from 
herself, in a radiant inspection which goes to the very deeps of their 
suffering, and yet soothes us into consolation. The great poet 
turned prosateur, is still unacquainted with violence, with revolt, 
with laughter, with any of the acrid or noisy sentiments of humanity. 
She casts upon this illustrious trio of sisters some of her own gentle- 
ness and serenity, and being herself of the race of sirens, we are 
persuaded by her to accept their fate without excessive commisera- 
tion. Their greatness rests on the heights of the quiet heroism they 
reached, and it is manifest that it is not pity we should feel in con- 
templation of such a lonely life as Emily Bronté’s, but admiration. 

On the same soft, sensitive wave of interpretation and interpene- 
tration of genius, she carries us into ‘‘the marriage of true minds” 
in Ménage de Poétes. Poet within poet, genius diverse and blent 
in one, wavering apart through distinct and assertive characteristics, 
wavering in unalterable warm sympathy, and ever steadfast in union : 
here is a picture to tempt a woman poet. And adorably has she 
performed her task. How well we understand Browning’s frail 
Pompilia, his Tuscan muse, sublime Elizabeth, beloved of Florence ! 
Here is the sketch of her on their first greeting : 


“La voila, étendue tout plat sur son canapé, si fréle, si menue; on dirait une 
fleur un peu fanée, mais d’un parfum encore trés suave. Elle souléve sa petite 
téte timide pour contempler cet inconnu qui devient son héte; de chaque cété 
de son front pur, une avalanche de boucles brunes tombent sur de pauvres joues 
creusées par la douleur; des yeux gris, sérieux, candides, largement fendus 
considérent ce jeune homme avec une intensité toute spirituelle. Mais toute 
entiére n’a-t-elle par Vair d’un esprit? A-t-elle jamais vécu de la vie humaine? 
Seule dans sa chambre, toujours seule, telle Miranda sur son ile enchantée, telle la 
Belle au Bois Dormant oubliée du temps et loin des luttes elle est demeurée hors de 
notre destinée commune. Et pourtant cette voix exquise, mais trop fragile, sait 
dire sur tout ce qui agite les hommes, des choses senties, sincéres, pufssantes. Cette 
petite téte sert d’abri a de grandes pensées.”’ 


Follows a very tender transcription of quotations from the 
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Portuguese sonnets into French verse. The Tuscan idyl is delightfully 
told with all the impressionable appreciation of the most feminine of 
writers, delicately glancing into the nest of the most feminine of 
singers, and in clear and luminous pages she tells the tale to 
French readers steeped in all the charm of remembrance. For the 
note of Madame Duclaux’s prose is a sunny melancholy, a gay and 
gracious pensiveness, a pleasing touch of irony as gentle as a smile, 
a delight in unexpected contrasts, nowhere more audaciously illus- 
trative than in her last brilliant and amusing article in the Revue de 
Paris, “ La France d’Ausone,” where France of to-day is so convinc- 
ingly connected with the old Gaul of the fourth century with 
quaint touches of humour and surprise. For if she can contem- 
plate the world’s disasters with a smile, she is none the less 
interested in the movements of the times and a true lover of the 
past ; the dreamer round unremembered tombs and shrines—with soul 
attuned to the charm of the remote and vanished, thrilling to the 
suggestive melody of the old romances of the world, to the imperish- 
able witchery of legend and old song and the faded splendours that 
lie forgotten in the folds of history—finds consolation in present 
conflicts in the recognition of the eternal likeness of man to man in 
the long roll of the centuries. The old quarrels ended, and so will 
ours : such is the philosophy of this cheerful pessimist—and others will 
begin when ours have happily ended. All the must of erudition is 
taken from this learned study by a dainty irony and softness of touch, 
and we realise with ease and vividness how little things have funda- 
mentally altered in France during fifteen centuries. Then as now 
life ran in the main brightly, with suavity, and the same high 
standard of domestic duty and courtesy, the same high level of intel- 
ligence, and with all the familiar drawbacks of character and tem- 
perament in public life and in the routine of education. 

But we cannot help deploring the poet’s long silence, for we miss 
the old depth and quiet intensity. Mary Robinson has never met 
with the appreciation she deserves, and has not taken her proper place 
in the rank of English poets. It is absurd to class with all the 
minor poets singing to-day the writer of such lines :— 


“ Let us forget we loved each other much, 
Let us forget we ever have to part, 
Let us forget that any look or touch 
Once let in either to the other’s heart.” 


In how few words here is the depth of passion reached? And 
could anything be more perfect than the third and fourth lines? 
And such a verse from “ Florentine May,” a wonderfully lovely 
poem— 
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‘Night clear with the moon, filled with the dreamy fire 
Shining in thicket and close, 
Fire from the lamp in his breast that the luminous fire-fly throws ; 


Night full of wandering light and of song, and the blossoming rose, 


9 


Night, be thou my desire ! ”— 


enriches English literature with another note added to that of the 
great singers gone. And where will you match in modern work the 
enchanting grace and sweetness of these lines :— 


“O mandolines that thrill the moonlit street, 

O lemon flowers se fresh and faintly blown, 
O seas that lap a solemn music sweet 

Through all the pallid night against the stone, 
O lovers tramping past with happy feet, 

O heart that hast a memory of thine own— 
For mercy’s sake, no more, no more repeat 

The word it is so hard to hear alone.’’ 


It was Mary Robinson’s misfortune to sing at an hour when a 
host of inferior singers and imitators clamoured for notice. She was 
submerged in this futile wave, and later more martial and emphatic 
singers came and caught the public ear. The world is listening still 
with a rapturous sense of satisfaction to many a louder poet unaware 
of a rare singer who is silent. 

Hannau Lyncu. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION AT THE DAWN OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
(THIRD ARTICLE.) 


VIII.—Tue Apmirrep Dirricuttry or THE PropLeM oF FREE-WiL1. 


Mitton is not generally regarded as a humorous writer; but there 
is considerable humour in one passage in Paradise Lost, which 
mentions an endless discussion of the problem of free-will, as one of 
the penal occupations meted out to the damned. Those who are 
thus punished sit on a hill disputing, “and know no end, in wan- 
dering mazes lost.” And if the problem of free-will is considered 
from a certain point of view, we may safely say that our most 
laborious philosophers on earth have not been more successful in 
dealing with it than their rebel friends in Hell. Where all other 
thinkers have failed I shall not try to succeed. I shall confine 
myself to drawing certain important conclusions from their failure ; 
and in order to do this, let me briefly explain and illustrate what the 
nature of their attempts and the nature of their failure is. 

That a man is free, at any given moment, to do a given thing or 
not to do it, is the natural belief of all of us, the educated and the 
uneducated alike. We doubt its truth, or deny it, only after long 
reflection. Such reflection, however, at a very early date had begun 
to convince thinkers that it was beset with grave difficulties ; and that 
actions which seem free, when looked at in the light of ordinary 
thought, must really depend on other and larger causes than the 
conscious choice or volition of the human beings who perform them. 

This philosophy of determinism, this negation of free-will, has 
presented itself in different forms to the thought of different ages. 
To the Greeks it presented itself as a doctrine of Fate, or Necessity— 
Fate or Necessity being conceived of as some ultra-divine Power, 
which controlled the acts and fortunes of gods and of men alike, 
influencing their desires and characters by an arbitrary and external 
compulsion. This conception of Fate is no longer entertained by 
anybody; but the doctrine of determinism is re-stated in a form 
very closely resembling it by a school of Christian theology, not even 
yet extinct, which teaches that man’s salvation is not in his own 
hands, but that even before he is born he is predestined to be saved 
or lost by the almighty power and deliberate purpose of God. 

Both these theories of determinism—the Hellenic and the Cal- 
vinistic alike—deal with the free-will problem in a manner which is 
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purely theological. The latter, however, naturally tends to become, 
in part, philosophic ; and the dogmatic assumption that God has, as 
a fact, pre-arranged the career and the ultimate lot of everybody, 
develops into the argument that He must have done so from the very 
constitution of His nature. If God knows everything, it is urged— 
the future no less than the past—He must have absolute knowledge 
beforehand of everything that will be done by everybody; and thus 
it follows from the logical necessities of the case that men can act 
only in accordance with that minute prevision which God, from all 
eternity, has had of the life of each of them. Theological dogmatism 
here is losing itself in purely secular logic; but a yet more important 
step is taken when the scene of the controversy is removed from the 
region of theological ideas altogether ; and instead of turning on our 
conception of the mind of God, begins to turn exclusively on an 
analysis of the mind of man. 

Practically, under these conditions, the doctrine of determinism 
re-appears; but it is stated in new terms, and defended on new 
grounds. Will—so the argument runs—is determined by the 
strongest motive; and motive again is determined by two things— 
the character and temperament with which the individual is en- 
dowed at his birth, and the circumstances with which, from his birth 
onward, he is surrounded. It is perfectly obvious that he has at 
starting no voice in the settlement of either of these—of his circum- 
stances on the one hand, or his talents and temperament on the 
other ; nor is the power of free and independent choice, which is 
obviously absent from him when his life begins, ever smuggled into 
his nature at any subsequent period. 

Theology and abstract logic have here given place to psychology. 
The problem is referred to the tribunal of definite observation and 
experience ; and in the modern sense of the word it begins to be 
scientific. It has not, however, arrived at its last stage yet. During 
the course of the nineteenth century a series of discoveries were 
made, which had the effect of placing it once more on a new basis, 
and presenting it to us in connection with a new order of facts. The 
discoveries referred to are those which demonstrate the unfailing 
connection between every mental process and some physical process, 
its counterpart—a connection so close that the highest faculties of the 
mind can be suspended, interfered with, restored to activity, or 
destroyed, by treatment applied to given parts of the body. The 
brain, in fact, as the organ in which the life of the body is centralised, 
is shown to us as bearing to consciousness, thought and will the same 
relation that is borne by one side of a piece of tapestry to the other. 
Since, then, our mental conditions are inseparable from their material 
equivalents ; and since their equivalents—namely the processes of the 
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which prevail elsewhere throughout the material universe, how can 
the former contain any principle of freedom which is not possessed 
by their inseparable companion, the latter? Such, briefly stated, is 
the free-will problem in its latest form—the form which it has 
assumed to-day. It is, then, a problem which has passed through 
the following stages. At first it was a problem of theology; then it 
was a problem of metaphysics; then it was a problem of what we 
may call subjective psychology: then it was a problem—an objective 
problem—of physiology; and now we may say it is a problem of 
psychology and physiology combined. But through all these stages 
of its history one thing is remarkable—that whilst, in the interest of 
morality and the ordinary convictions of mankind, there has been a 
constant endeavour to establish the doctrine of man’s freedom, 
the balance of strict argument has been always on the other side, 
whether the argument started from dogma, metaphysics, or obser- 
vation. 

The intellectual difficulties experienced by the advocates of free- 
will in former times may be shown by the two following examples, 
of which one is supplied by a theologian, the other by a lay 
philosopher. 

If God and the will of God cause and direct everything, what 
room, Thomas Aquinas asks, can there possibly be for the- free 
volition of man? And he seeks to escape from the difficulty by the 
theory that God acts not directly, but through two sets of secondary 
causes, one being causes which are necessary and uniform, the other 
being causes which are contingent or voluntary ; the former producing 
the various phenomena of nature, the latter producing those of human 
action. Both originate in, and are set in motion by, God; but just 
as the former, which produce the phenomena of nature, remain 
natural and necessary, though God is their prime author, so do the 
latter—namely, the volitions, which produce human action—remain 
in the same way free, though God is their author also. This theory 
is, no doubt, highly ingenious, as the extraordinary intellect of its 
inventor might lead us to expect that it would be; but its ingenuity 
merely hides—it does nothing to solve—the difficulty. It does 
nothing towards removing the great underlying contradictions 
between the postulate of the existence of one universal and omni- 
potent will, and the postulate of the concurrent existence of other 
wills that are independent of it. Let us now turn to the English 
philosopher, Locke, and see what, according to him, is the conclusion 
of the whole matter. ‘I cannot,” he says, “ have a clearer percep- 
tion of anything than that I am free; yet I cannot make freedom in 
man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in God; though I 
am as fully persuaded of both, as of any truth I must firmly assent 
to; and, therefore, I have long since given off the consideration of 
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that question, resolving all into the short conclusion, that, if it be 
possible for God to make a free agent, then man is free, though I see 
not the way of it.” 

We need not dwell on the arguments of either of these two great 
men ; for the problem of freedom has in our day assumed a form 
which to them was unknown, and to which their arguments are but 
partially applicable. It is true that even to-day there lie in wait for 
the theist the same theological difficulties which baffled them both 
equally ; but modern controversy on the subject is not primarily 
concerned with these. The theological apologists of to-day, no less 
than their scientific opponents, approach the problem as being 
primarily not theological, but scientific. We will, therefore, dismiss 
from our minds the arguments used by controversialists, when the 
conditions of the controversy were different from what they are now; 
and we will see how the matter has presented itself to thinkers on 
either side, since the problem has assumed for both of them a 
purely scientific character. 


IX.—Tue Dirricutry as 1r APPEARS IN Mopern Controversy, 


When free-will is conceived of as mere natural fact, and apart from 
any difficulties suggested by considerations as to the nature of God, 
the average man, unless he is led to give special thought to the 
subject, sees no reason for doubting that free-will is a reality. 
Let me, therefore, once more briefly remind the reader of what, 
by-and-by, we shall have to consider fully—namely, the main 
grounds on which modern science contends that free-will is impossible. 
The grounds are three; and a few words will be enough to make 
each, in a general way, sufficiently intelligible to everybody. The 
first is supplied by what I have called the science of subjective 
psychology, or a study of the mind’s action as revealed to us by 
conscious experience. The second and third, which, though dis- 
tinguishable, are very closely allied, are supplied by the objective 
study ef the physical human organism. The general argument from 
psychology may be summed up thus :—In the absence of motive there 
can be no act of will at all. When motives are present, will is 
always determined by the strongest. Of the two arguments from 
physiology and the allied sciences, one is the argument incidentally 
mentioned already—that since every act of will, every motive, feeling 
or desire, has its physical equivalent in some movement or condition of 
the brain, all mental processes must follow the same laws as those which 
prevail through the whole physical universe. The other argument 
from physiology illustrates and corroborates this. It comprises a mass 
of facts which show how the qualities of the individual organism 
depend on parentage, physical health, climate, and similar circum- 
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stances, so that whilst it is the organism which determines the 
character and will of the individual, it is a multitude of external 
causes that determine the character of the organism; and to these 
facts are added others, which connect volition and consciousness with 
a variety of vital processes, semi-conscious, sub-conscious, or 
automatic. 

Of these three classes of argument the two last—the physiological 
—are the most distinctively modern, having made their appearance 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and not being com- 
plete yet. But the psychological, though not novel, is equally modern 
in one sense—that it is no less a vital part of the controversy as it 
exists to-day. Whatever advances may be made in our knowledge 
of the human mind by a study of the human organism as its physical 
basis or equivalent, a study of its phenomena as revealed to us 
through the medium of consciousness, is as essential now as it ever 
was in the past. Indeed, if we are to understand the question of 
free-will at all, we must see how it is stated by the subjective 
psychologist first, and consult the physiologist afterwards. 

We will therefore turn to two of the keenest of modern thinkers 
who have dealt with free-will froma strictly psychological standpoint, 
and consider the problem as put before us by them. Their treatment 
of it possesses this signal advantage—that it starts with a recognition 
of the whole psychological case for determinism, and aims, in the 
face of all this admitted evidence, at finding a way of escape from 
the conclusions with which determinism threatens us. These writers, 
moreover, are suitable as exponents of the problem for another reason 
—that they represented severally the two most opposite schools of 
modern thought, the one being an English Roman Catholic, the other 
a German Atheist—the one being Dr. Ward, the other Schopenhauer. 
The acuteness of Schopenhauer’s intellect is too well known to require 
comment; but the ordinary reader is probably not aware that Dr. 
Ward, on the admission of his most distinguished opponents, was one 
of the clearest and most logical of the English dialecticians of his 
time; and as Mr. Wilfrid Ward shows us, in his interesting Life of 
his father, Dr. Ward’s treatment of the free-will problem in particular 
excited the admiration of John Stuart Mill, both as a statement of the 
arguments for the determinism, which Mill himself accepted, and as 
an attempt to escape from them, the success of which he denied. 

We will first consider the case as put before us by this writer. 
Having summed up with great force and lucidity the psychological 
arguments by which the determinists seek to show that free-will is 
impossible, Dr. Ward, instead of attempting to find any internal flaw 
in them, admits that so far as a large part of human life is concerned, 
they are correct, irrefragable and conclusive. They are erroneous 
only when we take them as applying to human life as a whole, 
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and fail to see that there is a part of it, small perhaps but all- 
important—a sort of sacred enclosure, within which their application 
ceases. Ward maintains that will is of two kinds, of which one is the 
resultant of what he calls “spontaneous impulse,” the other of what 
he calls “resolve.” The former corresponds strictly with will as 
conceived of by the determinists; but the latter, endowed with that 
freedom which the determinists declare to be impossible, is, on 
occasion, capable of counteracting the power of the former. This 
exercise of true freedom, however, is an occurrence which is com- 
paratively rare, and the degree to which it modifies the spontaneous 
impulse, even when it does modify it, is, as a rule, slight. In other 
words, Dr. Ward frankly admits that most of the actions of all of us 
are as completely determined and necessary as the most thorough- 
going determinist could maintain them to be. ‘ Given,” says Ward 
“ (at any particular moment), certain faculties, tendencies, habits, and 
the like in the soul. . . . Science, considered in its abstract perfec- 
tion, may calculate infallibly the spontaneous resultant of these 
motives—or, in other words, my will’s spontaneous impulse. Now 
this proposition,” Dr. Ward proceeds—and here he introduces the 
peculiar feature of his system—“ is indubitably consistent with free- 
will, because I have the fullest power of opposing my will’s 
spontaneous impulse.’ He illustrates his meaning by the following 
homely example. He imagines some public man, devoted to 
hunting, and living in a hunting county, who, just when he is 
on the point of starting for a day’s sport, receives a letter which begs 
him to go to London, in order that he may take part in some 
important but irksome business. Shall he obey the summons; 
or shall he remain and hunt? There are certain imaginable, and 
highly probable, cases in which habit, taste, or temperament would 
decide that he should remain and hunt; and in each of these cases 
we should have an example of the influence of spontaneous impulse— 
of the action of a will not free, but rigidly conditioned by circum- 
stance, and capable consequently of acting in one way only. But, 
says Dr. Ward, in addition to these cases, which, according to the 
determinists ate typical of all human action, there is another case 
conceivable, the possibility of which the determinists would deny, but 
which is, nevertheless, not only conceivable, but is also shown by 
experience to be possible and of constant occurrence. He illustrates 
this by supposing that the man, whom he has already imagined, 
though not less conscious than he was, according to the previous 
supposition, of the spontaneous impulse to hunt instead of going 
to London, “puts forth an anti-impulsive effort. His reason 
recognises how very important is the public interest at issue. He 
resolutely, therefore, enters his carriage, and orders it to the station.” 
On the way, however, there supervenes a “ compound phenomenon ” 
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on his mind. On the one hand his spontaneous impulses are urging 
him to return and mount his hunter; and on the other, the opposite 
impulse, based on the dictates of reason, meets his spontaneous 
impulses with “unremitting energetic resistance.” On the one hand, 
we have a will that is the outcome of “ desire”; on the other we 
have a will that is the outcome of “ resolve”? ; and whilst the acts of 
the former are determinate, and conceivably calculable by science, the 
acts of the latter are free, and “external to science altogether.” 
That a second will of this kind does actually exist, is proved, Dr. 
Ward contends, by the direct evidence of consciousness. ‘In a large 
number of cases,” he says, “I know by certain and unmistakable 
experience, what is that act of will to which my entire circumstances of 
the moment would dispose me. And this being so,” he proceeds, “ it 
is easy amongst these cases to pick out a considerable number, in 
which experience equally unmistakable testifies to the fact that, 
instead of preferring the act to which I should be thus disposed, I do 
in reality elicit some act that is signally different. If then,” he says, 
“T act at any moment otherwise than according to such impulse, I 
act in some way different from that to which my entire circumstances 
of the moment dispose me. And if I ever so act, determinism is 
thereby disproved.” 

The value of Dr. Ward’s argument we will consider presently: but 
we will first see how this problem is dealt with by Schopenhauer. 
He, too, starts as Ward does, with admitting that, in a certain sense, 
the arguments of the determinists are unanswerable, and that freedom 
of the will is an illusion; but just as Ward seeks to escape from the 
difficulty by maintaining that, though one kind of will is determined, 
there is another kind of will that is free, so does Schopenhauer seek 
to show that though no kind of will is free, “moral freedom and 
responsibility’ are nevertheless realities. In his essay on “ Free 
Will,” having given a history of the problem from the days of St. 
Augustine downwards, and having shown that it was not till com- 
paratively recent times that it began to assume a completely scientific 
aspect, he signifies his complete agreement with the most extreme 
school of determinists, quoting with admiration the utterances of 
Hobbes, Spinoza and Priestley; and declaring that the belief in free- 
will is not only incorrect but ridiculous. Hobbes, he says, was the 
first thinker who went really to the heart of the question, and Hobbes 
shows that the very definition of a free agent is nonsense ; for what 
people mean by a man who has free-will, is an agent who, when 
every cause is present necessary to make him produce some given 
effect, is nevertheless able not to produce it. Spinoza and Priestley 
elaborate the same truth, that will is a necessary cause of action, but 
that it is not a free cause, because will, like everything else, demands 
some cause itself, which makes it act in some specified way. Kant, 
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indeed, says Schopenhauer, thinks this truth so firmly established, 
that philosophy, instead of proving it, must take it henceforward as 
a starting-point. Such being the case then, and the operations of 
the human will being just as necessary in their action as any other 
natural process, how does Schopenhauer vindicate the reality of what 
he calls “true moral freedom,” and, together with this, true moral 
responsibility ? The following passage from the last chapter of his 
Essay will show us. 

“Tf,” he says, “asa result of the foregoing exposition we have 
made the reader see clearly that the hypothesis of free-will must be 
absolutely cast aside and abandoned, and that all the actions of men 
are submitted to an inflexible necessity, we have now at last brought 
him by the same route to a point where he will be able to conceive 
true moral liberty—an idea which belongs to a superior plane of 
thought. 

“The truth is there is a further fact to be considered, which 
hitherto I have intentionally left upon one side, in order that I might 
not interrupt the clear course of the argument. This fact is nothing 
else than the plain and unmistakable sense possessed by all of us of 
our own moral responsibility, and of the imputability of our own acts 
to ourselyes—a sense which rests on the inexpugnable conviction 
that of our own acts we are ourselves the authors. Owing to this 
inward conviction of all of us, nobody, however fully persuaded that 
our acts are merely links in a chain of necessary causes, ever dreams 
of shifting the blame excited by his faults from himself to the 
motives by which he was caused to commit them, though it be per- 
fectly well established that these motives being present, the faulty 
acts in question must have taken place of necessity: for he recognises 
that this necessity is submitted to a subjective condition; and that 
so far as the objective factors in the case are concerned, an act of a 
different, even of an opposite, character might have been performed 
by him, if only he himself had been a different kind of man. So 
far as he is concerned, it is true that no other act was possible than 
that actually performed by him; but this is only because he is what 
he is, and not different from what he is. . . . Thus that true moral 
responsibility to which his consciousness bears witness, has only an 
indirect and derivative connection with his actions. Its essential 
connection is not with his actions, but his character; and it is, in 
reality, for his character, not for his actions, that his consciousness 
assures him that he is responsible: . . . and since it is only from our 
possession of this ingrained sense of responsibility that we are able 
to infer the existence of moral liberty at all, this liberty must reside 
where responsibility resides, that is to say, in a man’s character. 
. . . These considerations, as it is easy to see, lead us to seek for the 
liberty of the human being, not where the common-sense of the 
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vulgar seek for it—in a man’s individual acts, but in his entire nature 
and essence, which we must look upon as being in itself a single free 
act, manifesting itself solely—for an understanding submitted to the 
forms of time, space, and causality—under the appearance of a mul- 
tiplicity of actions, which actions exhibit themselves as rigorously 
determined by their several motives, precisely because of the funda- 
mental unity of the thing in itself, the nature of which they reveal. 
. . . Our sense of personal power and causality is no illusion; but 
the true application of what it tells us transcends the sphere of 
actions, and rises, if we may say so, to a higher level—to our nature, 
to our very selves, from which source, under the influence of motives, 
our acts necessarily flow. .. . To sum up, man never acts other- 
wise than as he wills to act, and yet at the same time his actions are 
always necessary. The reason is that he already is what he wills ; 
{and the fact that his acts, under the influence of given motives or 
circumstances, follow with absolute necessity from what he is and 
wills] merely proves that his actions are the absolutely unerring 
expression of his individual essence. . . . Thus,” says Schopenhauer 
in conclusion, “ according to this solution of the problem, liberty is not 
denied, but is merely elevated to a more exalted plane. It disappears 
as an empirical fact, but it reappears as a transcendental fact.” * 

Here, then, we have two typical modern attempts to place freedom 
of the will and moral responsibility on a scientific basis, and reconcile 
them with a scientific psychology. We will now go on to consider 
what they are worth, and what they really come to. 


X.—Tne Furmity or att Arrempts at ANY INTELLECTUAL 
EscarE FROM DETERMINISM. 


What they really come to can be summed up ina word. They 
both of them come to nothing. We will take the arguments of the 
Roman Catholic thinker first. 

The sole result at which Dr. Ward arrives is not even an apparent 
reconciliation of free-will with determinism. He leaves free-will, on 
the one hand, as unthinkable and unintelligible as he finds it; he 
leaves determinism, on the other, with its foundation unshaken and 
untouched. Instead of doing anything to reconcile the former with 
the latter he contents himself with admitting that the mysterious 
action of the former extends over a smaller domain of human conduct 
than most of the advocates of free-will suppose, and that the domain 
of the necessary or determined is very considerably larger. He 
defends free-will, in fact, by precisely the same argument as 
that of the wet-nurse, in one of Marryat’s novels, who excused the 
existence of her illegitimate baby by saying “It is only a little one.” In 
so far as he asserts that it exists and acts at all, he makes his assertion 


(1) The above passages are slightly abridged from the original. 
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simply as a dogma which defies the methods and principles so lucidly 
applied by himself to the explanation of the vast majority of our 
actions; and he enables himself to maintain this attitude only because, 
whilst he analyses rigorously the actions which he allows to be 
necessary or determined, he does not analyse the exceptions which 
alone he declares to be free. He admits that our consciousness, until 
it is closely interrogated, presents the one class of action to us as no 
less free than the other ; but whilst he cross-examines it, and refutes its 
testimony so far as regards the former, he unhesitatingly accepts it 
so far as regards the latter. As to the former his view is practically 
the view of Hobbes—that, given a combination of motives sufficient 
to make a man act in one particular way, it is impossible for the man 
to act in any way that is different; and he is entirely of the opinion 
of Kant, that “if it were possible to see into the soul of a man, as 
revealed in its inward movements as well as in its outward acts—to 
understand all its motives, even the faintest and most elusive, and at 
the same time to have an exhaustive knowledge of all the external 
circumstances which directly or indirectly act on it, we could predict 
the future conduct of such a man as accurately as we predict an 
eclipse of the sun or moon.”” But when he comes to the actions for 
which he claims the quality of freedom, all this analysis, this strict 
account of motive, disappears. The majority of men’s acts, he says, are 
conceivably predictable beforehand, because the spontaneous impulse 
which causes them is the exact equivalent of a number of given 
motives; but a man, hesays, ‘‘ has always the fullest power of opposing 
his spontaneous impulses; and how far he may choose to put forth 
such an exertion—+¢/is is not abstractedly a matter of calculation at 
all: . . . and this circumstance precisely—neither more nor less—con- 
stitutes the one particular in which the doctrine of Free-will interferes 
with the strictly scientific character of psychology.” In other words, 
free-will, according to his own admission, is essentially will without 
a motive, Thus an event or process which, in the larger part of 
human conduct, his psychological analysis shows to be impossible 
and even unthinkable, is, in the smaller part, not only not 
impossible, but of constant occurrence. If Dr. Ward had avowedly 
stated this contradiction as a mystery, which faith must accept, 
but which science and reason repudiate, his position would have 
been intelligible, and from a certain point of view unassailable ; 
but he has not only done nothing to reconcile, as a rationally con- 
ceivable fact, his free or unmotived will with the will which is 
motived and determinate; but he has not been able, even in his own 
mind, to adhere to his own definition of what free-will is. For let 
us turn to his example of its exercise—the case of the man whose 
determinate will would make him stay and hunt in the country ; 
whilst his free-will—his “ anti-impulsive effort ”— overcomes his de- 
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terminate will, and sends him on his distasteful journey to London ; 
and we shall find that Dr. Ward himself instinctively explains the 
latter as resulting from motive, no less than the former. The fol- 
lowing are his own words :—‘On the one side, the spontaneous 
impulse of my will [is in favour of my staying to hunt]; but on the 
other side, my reason recognises clearly how very important is the public 
interest at issue. I resolutely therefore enter my carriage, and order 
it to the station.” The alleged act of free-will is, in other words, 
contingent on a preceding judgment relative to the importance of a 
certain piece of political business; and not on this judgment only, 
but also on the fact of the judgment obtruding itself on the man’s 
consciousness with a certain force and vividness at a given moment; 
and behind this process, again, are a variety of other conditions, such 
as the whole of the thoughts, interests, and preoccupations uppermost 
in his mind on the particular morning in question, and the mind’s 
external circumstances which, previous to his “ anti-impulsive effort,”’ 
had been influencing his train of thought and stimulating or putting 
to sleep such and such memories or associations. Dr. Ward’s 
attempt, therefore, to reconcile free-will and determinism, not only 
leaves the two as much opposed to each other, and as mutually ex- 
clusive as they ever were, but it also shows how incomprehensible is 
the idea of free-will in itself, and how difficult it is for one of its 
acutest advocates to describe its operation without denying the very 
quality of freedom which he attributes to it. 

Let us now turn to the parallel attempt of Schopenhauer. 
Different as it is in its details, we shall find, if we examine it 
closely, that it fails no less completely than Dr. Ward’s does, and in 
practically the same way. Up to a certain point it is, no doubt, 
cogent enough; and if at this point we were able to arrest our 
thoughts, and prevent their following the question into a further 
stage, it isan argument which might easily impose on us as a real 
solution of the problem. For the main idea embodied in it, so far as 
it goes, is true. This idea may be rendered plainer by the following 
simple illustration. Ata given point, at which a man is standing, 
a road divides into two—both exceedingly tortuous—one of’ which 
leads to one town, the other to another; and the man, we will 
assume for argument’s sake, is free to choose either. But when once 
his choice has been made, when he has settled which town shall be 
his goal, and has started on the road that leads to it, his entire 
course thenceforward is not free, but necessary. He goes up and 
down hill, he turns to right and left, precisely as the gradients and 
the course of the road make him. This is what Schopenhauer means 
when he says that liberty resides not in the individual acts of a man 
but in his character, and that his character or his nature must be 
looked upon as a single free act in itself, from which the individual 
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acts follow of necessity, and which they accurately interpret and 
realise for the very reason that their operation is so unfailing. 
Schopenhauer himself shows that such is his meaning, and Kant’s 
also, by a very curious illustration cited by him, not in his Essay on 
Free- Will, but in his dissertation on The Foundation of Morals, which 
is appended to his Essay by his French translator, M. Reinach. 
The illustration in question is taken from a fragment of the Neo- 
Platonist Porphyry, preserved in the writings of Stobseus, and con- 
sists of a comment on the well-known allegorical story, introduced by 
Plato into his Republic. 

“ Anyone,” says Schopenhauer, “who is capable of realising the 
essential identity of an idea, even under the most diverse forms in 
which the mind and imagination can clothe it, will agree with me 
that the Kantian doctrine of the distinction between character under 
its intelligible aspect, and under its empirical [that is to say the 
doctrine adapted by Schopenhauer himself], is an idea which had 
already struck Plato; though Kant was the first to express it in a 
rigorously philosophic form. . . . The identity of the two doctrines 
will become yet more evident to anyone who reads the explanation 
of the myth in Zhe Republic, which has been given by Porphyry 
with such precision and clearness that the agreement between Kant 
and Plato is rendered self-evident. ‘The thought,’ says Porphyry, 
‘at the bottom of Plato’s mind, appears to me to be as follows: 
Souls before entering the body, and being submitted to this or that 
determinate kind of life, have the liberty of choosing one kind of 
life or another, which life they must lead thenceforward in the 
particular body which, according to their choice, is given to them; so 
that they may at starting choose any kind of life they please—that 
of a lion, no less than that of a man. But when once the choice 
has been made, this liberty is taken away from them. . . . The only 
liberty left them is a kind of liberty rigidly conditioned by the 
nature of the animal bodies chosen; and though in it is, in a sense, 
a force that may be called self-moving, what really directs it is the 
instincts which result from the nature of these bodies,’ ” 

We thus see that just as Dr. Ward seeks to vindicate the reality of 
free-will not by reconciling it with that logic of determinism, the 
force of which he so fully appreciates, but by carrying it off, as it were, 
to some small secret sanctuary, where its acts are limited in number 
but remain just as unintelligible as ever, so does Schopenhauer carry 
it off also to another sanctuary, where its action is more unintelligible 
still. Moral liberty, according to him, resides not in any of the 
choices made in the only life accessible to our observation, but in 
some ante-natal choice, which is only inferred theoretically, and 
the nature of which he admits it is difficult for the intellect to grasp. 
Let us assume, however, that some such choice is actually made by 
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every man—that he chooses his own character, and in doing so 
submits himself to its necessities. Is this primal choice the 
result of any motive, or is it not? If it is the result of motive, 
it does not differ in kind from the train of determinist individual 
acts that follow it; and we are as far off from moral liberty as we 
were. If it is not the result of any motive, we have indeed reached a 
principle of liberty ; but we are as far off as we ever were from 
being able to explain or comprehend it. 

But there is more to be said about the foregoing theory than this. 
If we assume a certain free ante-natal choice as a fact in each soul’s 
existence, and are content to accept it as a kind of religious mystery, 
vouched for by faith, though beyond the reach of reason, we are able, 
this primal surrender of reason being granted, to reconcile in an 
otherwise reasonable way a certain element of free-will in ourselves 
with the necessity of our individual actions. But at this point a 
further question confronts us. This supposed ante-natal act—has it 
any reality whatsoever? Plato might have believed in it; he 
believed in the transmigration of souls: but can modern science or 
philosophy find any place for it? To Kant this might have seemed 
possible ; it might have seemed possible to Schopenhauer: but, the 
conditions of thought being what they are to-day, is there any room 
for such a belief now? ‘To ask this question is to pass from one 
domain of our inquiry into another—to pass from the domain of 
subjective psychology into that of physics, physiology, embryology, 
and other cognate sciences. 


XI.—FRreeE-witt, Puysics, anp Herepiry. 


The demonstration of a relationship, empirically at all events 
indissoluble, which modern science has made between every mental 
and emotional fact, and some equivalent fact in the brain, and of the 
relations existing between the brain and the physical organism as a 
whole, accompanied as it has been by a mass of parallel discoveries— 
discoveries of the unbroken process by which, from a microscopic 
cell, the physical equivalents of all thought and feeling develop 
themselves, and of how this cell itself comes into being—this demon- 
stration and these discoveries of the past half century, though they 
do not supersede or render obsolete the science of subjective psychology, 
and do nothing to change a large part of the conclusions reached by 
it, have nevertheless in many ways effected a profound change in it. 

In the first place, as has been already indicated here, this connec- 
tion of every mental fact or process with a corresponding physical 
fact or process, so that the two appear as different sides of one and 
the same phenomenon, has presented the free-will problem to us as a 
problem of physics, of chemistry, of mechanics—a problem con- 
ditioned by the same laws and uniformities as those which condition 
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the formation of crystals, the blending of metals, or the action of heat 
or steam. Viewed in this light, the theory of free-will becomes a 
theory that there resides in the molecules of the brain a power which 
at any moment can cause them to behave in a way, partially at all 
events, independent of their condition in the moment preceding ; 
can suspend or not suspend, stimulate or not stimulate, this or that 
cerebral process, without being determined in its action by anything 
outside itself: and the psychological difficulty of reconciling free- 
will with the determining influence of motive becomes the physical 
difficulty of reconciling it with the uniformities of the physical 
universe, and especially with the conservation of energy, or the per- 
sistence of force. Viewed from the physical side, it is as difficult to 
impute free-will to the human mind as it would be to impute it to 
the hands of a chronometer. 

This mechanical difficulty, however, if we take it merely by itself, 
would not perhaps be insuperable. If we resolve to ignore, by a 
mystical act of faith, the psychological difficulties involved in the 
very idea of freedom, and if we allow ourselves to assume that the 
brain is mysteriously influenced by some hyper-physical force with 
which for a time it is associated, the hypothesis of this free force 
does not necessarily contradict the scientific doctrine of the uniformity 
of the physical universe. We can only say that science affords us no 
shred of evidence for supposing that such a force exists. But the 
connection of psychology with physics does not end at the point just 
indicated. It does more than present will to us in the form of a 
mechanical problem, leaving it open to us to suppose that the 
physical mechanism of the mind is controlled by some other force, as 
a locomotive is controlled by an engine-driver. This supposed other 
force, Schopenhauer conceives as “character,” in which alone, 
according to him, moral liberty resides. This conception of free- 
will or liberty will be specially serviceable to us here; for it will 
enable us to see clearly that even if the mere conception of free- 
will as such is neither more nor less inconsistent with the objective 
laws of physics than with the subjective laws of psychology it is 
negatived with a force which increases every year, not by the general 
laws of science, but by the facts of scientific observation. Science 
may allow us to conceive it, but it will no longer allow us to assert 
it. That is to say, if we look at the characters of men as they are, 
Schopenhauer’s attempt to vindicate for them the nature of “single 
free acts,’ which comprise in themselves the essence of moral liberty, 
and thus render each of us a morally responsible agent, is now shown 
to be in such complete contradiction to facts, that it is hard to 
imagine the mental condition of a man who could hope, by such 
means, to place liberty on a rational basis. 

For, if there is anything which the sciences dealing with man 
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make more clear than another, it is the fact that the entire nature of 
the individual—mind, temperament, and idiosyncrasy of character 
generally—is produced and absolutely determined by antecedent and 
comtemporary circumstances. In the light of modern knowledge no 
possible faculty of the mind, unless it be a faculty of faith which 
puts reason and knowledge on one side, can find any stage or moment 
in the individual life when the character of the individual contained 
any trace of that moral liberty which Schopenhauer denies to its 
separate volitions and acts. For Kant and Schopenhauer equally, a 
man’s character, nature, or essence, is a transcendental something, 
which enters the sphere of our cognisance, full-grown and complete, 
and connects itself, in its completeness, with the uniformly acting 
brain, and, through the brain, with the world of uniformly acting 
motives. Perhaps this theory is true; but if it is true, it is a truth 
reached by religious faith only. Philosophy knows nothing of it ; 
physiology and science contradict it. So far as ordinary evidence 
of the strictest kind shows anything, if it is impossible to attribute 
liberty to a man’s volition and conduct, to attribute it to his 
character or his essence, and to consider this as a single “ free act,” is 
still more impossible. So far as evidence can show anything, it 
shows us that the life of the individual, as an individual, begins with 
the ‘coalescence of the ovum and the spermatozoon, which two 
elements are the first amongst the proximate determinants of its 
character, and have themselves been similarly determined by similar 
determinants in the past. Instead of a man’s character or essence 
being a transcendental something, which loses its essential liberty 
when it connects itself with his physical organism, and is born into the 
world of motives, its development is slow and gradual. It begins to 
exist as a potentiality only in consequence of a certain physical event, 
which took place without its concurrence or consciousness; and its 
inseparable connection with physical processes, of which it is equally 
unconscious, continues until it sees the light in the form of a helpless 
baby, from which time Schopenhauer admits that its faculty of free- 
will ceases. That is to say, Schopenhauer’s psychology shows that its 
faculty of free-will leaves it at the very earliest moment at which 
physiology will allow us to conceive of it as possessing a will at all. 
Schopenhauer was perfectly right in calling attention to the accuracy 
with which his own doctrine and that of Kant is expressed by Plato’s 
allegorical story of the souls choosing before birth their own bodies 
and conditions. The fact that this allegory illustrates Schopenhauer’s 
meaning, shows us how utterly unconnected his meaning is with any 
event or process which modern knowledge or thought will allow 
us to imagine as taking place in the world of reality.’ 


(1) A curious commentary on one of the dicta of Schopenhauer above quoted is sup- 
plied us by the recent history of hypnotism. Schopenhauer, in emphasising the fact 
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So far as the question is concerned of believing in free-will, on any 
grounds supplied us by reason or evidence, it cannot be said that 
modern physiology and the other sciences connected with it, make 
such a belief theoretically more impossible than it had already 
been made by psychology: but practically, to an incalculable degree, 
they add force to what psychology tells us. They take it up inde- 
pendently ; they utter it in a new language; they present it to us in 
a tangible form; they seem to placard the mind with posters, in 
which are diagrams illustrating its truth; and they block up many 
of the passes, and narrow others, through which the advocates of 
freedom have attempted to escape into the transcendental sphere. 
This last observation applies especially to such apologists as 
Schopenhauer. It is less applicable to Dr. Ward, and others in a 
similar position, because they avowedly claim the support of religious 
faith, which all merely philosophic and rationalistic thinkers must 
reject. Regarded, however in the light of attempts to reconcile 
free-will in a scientific, or even thinkable manner, with the demands 
of logic, and the demonstrated facts of science, Dr. Ward’s argument 
and; Schopenhauer’s are both equally worthless. 

Dr. Ward and Schopenhauer are only two thinkers out of the 
many who have made this same attempt, but for practical purposes 
they may be taken as representative. Just as all thinkers who deal 
with free-will under its theological aspect inevitably encounter the 
same difficulties, and seek and fail to evade them in the same way, 
so do those who deal with it under its philosophic and scientific 
aspect play what is, in all its essentials, the same foredoomed part 
also. For each of them there is the same difficulty to be solved. It 
is expressed by all of them in almost the same words; and instead of 
solving it, they all of them merely persuade themselves that they 
have done so by dressing it up in some new form of expression, s0 
that it seems to have gone, when in reality it is only disguised; or 
by pushing it back into some dim region of thought, where it ceases 
to be apparent because nothing there can be seen clearly. 


XII.—Natvure, as Examinep py ScIENCE, SHOWS NO BREAK IN 
THE GENERAL OrpER oF THINGS, SUCH AS THE PERSISTENCE 
oF THE Sout AND FreEE-wit1 INVOLVE. 


What we have seen, then, in this and the preceding articles, is as 
follows: We have seen that religion, in the sense which we are here 


that a sense of moral liberty is given us by our common consciousness, says that no 
one ever dreams of escaping from his moral responsibility by laying the blame due to 
his acts on the motives that caused him to perform them. But this is precisely what is 
done by certain persons, who have acted under hypnotic influence. They exculpate 
their own will by reference to another will behind it. Physiology is also giving a new 
significance to the sub-conscious and even the non-conscious as the basis of the conscious. 
I hope, on a future occasion, to elucidate this point. 
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attaching to the word, implies two things—a certain doctrine of God, 
and a certain doctrine of man; and that practically it is a doctrine 
of a relation between the two. On the one hand, we must postulate 
a conscious, benevolent, and ethical God; on the other, a soul 
which does not perish with the perishing body, and a freedom which 
enables this soul to choose between good and evil. If we take away 
either of these two constituent parts, religion becomes as impossible 
as it would if we took away both. The elimination of the soul is 
as fatal to it as the elimination of God. Accordingly, in considering 
the relation of religion to science, we here begin with taking the 
element of religion that is nearest to us, and open to our most direct 
observation—namely, man; and we have asked how far science, or 
accurate positive knowledge, will sanction us in attributing to man 
those two particular characteristics which religion imputes to him, as 
an essential condition of its existence—freedom or moral liberty and 
a hyper-physical soul. We have taken them separately, and have 
asked this question as to each—as to the soul first, and then as to 
moral liberty. Science, as interpreted by itself, affects to deny 
both. Religion is attempting to show, on scientific grounds, that 
science is wrong and misinterprets its own position; and we have, 
with regard both to the soul and to moral liberty, considered the 
arguments both of religion and science in detail. The result has 
been to show that, in so far as the apologists of religion take their 
stand on the same ground as their opponents, their attempts to 
defend the religious conception of man are hopeless ; and their fancied 
successes merely a series of defeats. 

With regard to the doctrine of a hyper-physical soul, we have 
seen that the apologists of religion attack science, which is essentially 
a monistic system, at two points, attempting to show that, at these, 
the theory of monism is contradicted by observation. One of these 
points is the point at which matter first shows signs of life; the other 
is the point at which man is differentiated from other living 
organisms. 

Starting with the first of these alleged breaches in the monistic 
continuity of things, we have seen that our contemporary religious 
apologists entirely misconceive the opinions of scientific thinkers on 
the question of abiogenesis, imagining that many of them have 
declared abiogenesis to be a proved impossibility, whereas what they 
really declare is that all the evidence from analogy leads us to assume 
that it is a fact, although it is no doubt true, that no experimentalist 
has as yet succeeded in producing it artificially, and no observer has 
as yet detected it taking place naturally. But we have seen some- 
thing more than this. We have seen that even if as to this point 
the religious apologists should be right, and an absolute breach should 
be demonstrated between inorganic matter and the primary forms of 
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matter which manifest signs of life, the religious apologists have 
gained nothing for the cause of religion. Instead of indicating for 
man any hyper-physical soul, and exalting it as a mystery into higher 
spheres of existence, they would be merely identifying it with life in 
its lower and simpler stages, reducing the mystery of the soul to the 
mystery of the germ or cell, and assimilating the destiny of man to 
that of the ephemeral insect. The only break in monistic continuity 
which religion has any interest in establishing, is not a break between 
living matter and lifeless but between a life that is spiritual and a 
life that is merely organic. 

Such being the case, we turned to those further arguments by 
which the apologists of religion endeavour to show, by scientific 
methods, that such a break exists; and we saw that these arguments 
divided themselves into two classes—one based on the unique differ- 
ence in kind between the facts of consciousness and the facts of 
extended substances ; the other based on certain differences between 
the faculties of man and those of all other animals. As to the first 
of these arguments we saw that, if it proved anything, it proved a 
great deal more than those who use it desire to prove, and that 
instead of showing that man possessed a more spiritual essence than 
the animal, it showed that a similar spiritual essence was the 
common property of both. As to the second argument, we saw, from 
the admissions of the religious apologists themselves, that the attempt 
to vindicate for man any specific intellectual faculties—such as that 
of forming universal concepts—which differ in kind, and not merely 
in varying degrees, from faculties exhibited by the higher order of 
animals, is an attempt shown to be hopeless by any accurate study of 
facts ; and that if between the human and animal faculties any break 
really exists, it is a break which hides itself from our eyes more and 
more completely, the more completely and minutely the facts in 
question are scrutinised by us. It may exist. If it does so, faith 
alone can inform us of this truth. Science not only fails to afford us 
the slightest evidence of it, but it is daily strengthening the infer- 
ence that it is not a truth but a fancy. 

And with regard to man’s alleged moral liberty, in virtue of which, 
alone of all known phenomena, his will is a force undetermined by 
any principle of causation, we have seen that the position of the 
religious apologists is the same. To establish the reality of this 
unexampled portent, this causing but uncaused force, on scientific 
grounds, is impossible, and every fresh attempt to get rid of the 
difficulties involved in it is merely a fresh demonstration that these 
difficulties are insuperable. Psychology shows that a belief in any 
such liberty is utterly inconsistent with the facts of subjective 
experience, and physiology amplifies this demonstration, and trans- 
mutes it into an objective form. Religious moralists, such as Dr. 
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Ward, and non-religious moralists, such as Schopenhauer, try in vain 
to place the doctrine of liberty on a reasonable and scientific founda- 
tion. The utmost they succeed in doing is to disguise the diffi- 
culty, so that they do not recognise it themselves, or to elbow it into 
a shadowy corner. They none of them solve or even in the smallest 
degree lessen it. 

So far then as man is concerned the case stands thus. The 
religious doctrine of man, and the scientific doctrine, are, when tried 
by a common scientific standard, in absolute opposition. It is, 
indeed, open to the religious apologist not only to insist that the life 
of man, like all other life, may conceivably have an origin distinct 
from the extended substance which is the basis of all other 
phenomena, but also to insist that the sequence of all phenomena 
whatsoever—those of human and animal life included—are referable 
to some absolute and transcendental cause behind them, which 
arranged the phenomenal universe in such a way at the beginning 
that anything which has existed or taken place since was included in 
the primordial constitution of its simple or its composite substance ; 
and it is open to them, if they please to do so, to call this first cause 
God. But this line of argument is not really religious at all. It is 
purely philosophic. That it does nothing to prove the existence of 
such a God as religion postulates will be shown hereafter. I have 
thus far been concerned only to show that it does nothing to support 
the two essential articles of the religious doctrine of man. These 
articles are, firstly that the life of each individual man, and secondly 
that the will of each individual man, is an essence, thing, or force, of 
an isolated and unique kind, which is only accidentally connected 
with the phenomena through which we know it. Now the theory of 
God, as a first cause of the universe, even if we grant it to be 
necessary as an explanation of life, consciousness and volition, does 
nothing to remove man from the sphere of other phenomena. On 
the contrary its only tendency is to exhibit him as an inseparable 
part of them, the individual life with the will and all that is 
comprised in it being as much determined by external causes as are 
the size and the position of a bubble which forms itself on the sea’s 
surface, and doomed, like such a bubble, to break and never to 
exist again. The scientific monist regards the individual life 
as a bubble on the surface of a substance which has its principles of 
action in itself. The opponent of monism argues that this sub- 
stance is like a clock, which will not go unless wound up from 
without ; and which, having been wound up once by God, is now 
in process of running down. Let us suppose such to be the case: 
but how, in respect of the religious doctrine of man, does this sup- 
position help the religious apologist? It leaves untouched the broad 
and indisputable fact that whoever made, and whoever wound up the 
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universe, the life of the individual man, like all other individual 
lives, appears and disappears as the result of uniform causes—causes 
which, even if they are not identical with those inherent in non- 
living substance, have, ever since life began, been indissolubly 
associated with them. Man did not begin to exist till long after the 
first winding up was accomplished. He will have ceased to exist long 
before the weights shall have run down. If we still adhere to the 
simile which represents the universe as a clock, man is presented to us 
in the guise of one of the wheels. What science shows is that the 
human wheel, of whatever metal it may be composed, is controlled, 
even in its minutest movements, by the rest of the wheels or 
machinery, of which it forms an inseparable part. What the religious 
apologist has to prove is that this special wheel has some principle of 
motion in itself—that when the teeth of the wheel next it urge it to 
revolve in one direction, and at a given speed, it can revolve in another 
direction, and at a speed indefinitely different. It may be true that 
this wheel possesses these astonishing properties; but we do nothing 
towards showing that it does so by showing that it would not have 
revolved at all if the clock to which it belongs had not been wound 
up by a clock-maker. 

However we argue in favour of a hyper-physical first cause, in 
order to account for the phenomena whose uniformity science 
reveals to us, our arguments will exhibit man in his relation to such 
a cause merely as a helpless wheel crying out to the clock-winder— 
merely as the bubble on a wave crying out to the sea. This concep- 
tion of man—a perishing creature, whose will, although it determines 
his actions, is itself inexorably determined by causes outside itself, 
and who, if there be a God, can have no abiding and no moral con- 
nection with him—this is not the conception of man which religion 
demands. On the contrary, it is the conception against which 
religion protests; but if based on scientific grounds its protest is 
helpless and useless. 

Having seen how religion stands, as related to science, in respect 
of the essential elements of the religious doctrine of man, we will see 
in the next article how it stands related to science, in respect of the 
religious, or of the moral, conception of God. We shall see that, if 
it meets science on really scientific grounds, it is quite as helpless in 
this latter case, as we have seen it to be in the former: and then I 
shall endeavour to make it clear that this double failure does not 
show that religion has no grounds on which to defend itself, but 
merely that its present apologists are looking for them in the wrong 


place. 
W. Il. Mauiock. 
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Ir is a matter for congratulation that the Senate of the United 
States were so prompt in ratifying, with only six dissentients, the 
new agreement known as the Pauncefote-Hay Treaty. It was not by 
any means certain that they would do so, for the ways of the United 
States Senate are mysterious. The “railway interests” are believed 
to be opposed to any canal across the Isthmus, which may threaten 
to reduce the trans-continental railway traffic; the “shipping 
interests ” are said to regard with doubt a project that may interfere 
with the earning of long-distance bounties; and the extreme Jingoes 
insist upon the right of the United States to fortify the canal. Still, 
the earnestness with which President Roosevelt advocated the Treaty 
and the canal, and the general favour with which the measure was 
received in the country, ensured its ratification. The moment is 
opportune to review the agreement itself, the circumstances that have 
led up to it, and the results that may be expected from it. 

The Isthmian Canal, said Mr. Roosevelt in his first Presidential 
message to the fifty-seventh Congress, is emphatically a work which it 
is for the interest of the entire country to begin and complete as soon 
as possible. It is one of those great works which only a great nation 
can undertake with prospect of success, and which when done are not 
only the permanent assets of a nation’s material interests, but a 
standing monument of its constructive ability. “I am glad,” he 
said, “ to be able to announce that our negotiations on the subject 
with Great Britain have been conducted on both sides in the spirit 
of friéndliness, mutual goodwill, and respect, and have resulted in 
my being able to lay before the Senate a Treaty which, if ratified, 
will enable us to begin preparations for the canal at any time, and 
which guarantees to this nation every right it has ever asked for in 
connection with the canal.- The old Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, so long 
recognised as inadequate to supply a base for the construction and 
maintenance of a necessarily American ship-canal, is abrogated. The 
new Treaty specifically provides that the United States alone shall 
do the building and assume the responsibility of the safeguarding 
of the canal, and regulate its neutral use by all nations on terms 
of equality, without guarantee or interference by any outside 
nation from any quarter. The Treaty will at once be laid before 
the Senate, and, if approved, Congress can proceed to give effect 
to the advantages which it secures to us by providing for the 


building of the canal.” 
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It may be assumed that the Treaty would not have been so 
strongly recommended to the Senate had not the report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission been so decisive in tone. One would 
not like to say how many Commissions of inquiry have been sent 
to the Isthmus since the first survey by Colonel Childs in the 
forties, but this particular one was sent with the object of enabling 
the Government either to definitively recommend to Congress the 
construction of a particular line of canal, or the abandonment of the 
project altogether as a Federal enterprise. The Walker Commission 
report that the most practicable and feasible route for a canal under the 
control, management, and ownership of the United States, is that 
through Nicaragua. And they are of opinion that a canal by this 
route may be constructed for 189,804,062 dollars. One mistrusts 
the precision of the figures, but the arithmetic of Isthmian Canal 
schemes has always been eccentric. The Panama project would, it 
is estimated, cost 144,233,358 dollars, p/us 109,141,000 dollars for 
concessions. The Nicaragua route is 183 miles, the Panama route 40 
miles, and the cost of working and maintaining the former is esti- 
mated at 1,350,000 dollars per annum more than the latter. But it 
is reported that the Nicaragua Canal can be made in four years’ less 
time than the Panama Canal, that the hygienic conditions are more 
favourable, and that the Nicaragua route is more advantageous to 
commerce. We will not stop to examine these statements just now. 
Suffice it that they are emphatic enough to induce the President to 
recommend the Nicaragua project to Congress, and the Senate to ratify 
the Pauncefote-Hay Treaty. 

Now, before we proceed to the consideration of the present agree- 
ment, let us put in evidence the first article of the old Treaty :— 


‘“ BULWER-CLAYTON TREATY, 1850. 
“ ARTICLE I. 


‘The Government of Great Britain and the United States hereby declare, that 
neither the one nor the other will ever obtain, or maintain, for itself any 
exclusive control over the said Ship-Canal ; agreeing that neither will ever erect 
or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity thereof ; 
or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise, any dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America ; nor 
will either make use of any protection which either affords, or may afford, or any 
alliance which either has, or may have, to, or with, any State or people, for the 
purpose of erecting, or maintaining, any such fortifications, or of occupying, 
fortifying, or colonising, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part 
of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same. Nor 
will Great Britain or the United States, take advantage of any intimacy, or use 
any alliance, connection or influence, that either may possess with any State or 
Government through whose territory the said Canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring, or holding, directly or indirectly, for the subjects or citizens of the 
one, any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the 
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said Canal, which shall not be offered, on the same terms, to the subjects or 
citizens of the other.” 


The preamble to the Treaty just ratified is practically identical 
with that of 1900 :—“ The United States and His Majesty King 
Edward, being desirous to facilitate the construction of a ship- 
canal to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific by whatever route may 
be considered expedient, and to that end to remove any objection 
which may arise out of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the construction 
of such a canal under the auspices of the United States, without im- 
pairing the general principle of neutralisation established by Article VIII. 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, have for that purpose appointed as 
plenipotentiaries Mr. Hay, State Secretary, and Lord Pauncefote, 
British Ambassador at Washington, who have agreed to the following 
Articles,” 

The 1900 Convention consisted of two Articles, the first of which 
was as follows :— 


“ ARTICLE I, (1900 CoNvENTION). 


“It is agreed that the Canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or by gift or loan 
of money to individuals or corporations or through subscriptions to or purchase 
of stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the present Convention, 
the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such con- 
struction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the Canal.” 


Observe that while this modifies’the conditions of Article I. of the 
Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, it does not abrogate the agreement as to 
fortification and colonisation. The rest of the 1900 Convention puts 
into practical form the “general principle” of neutralisation set 
forth in Article VIII. of the 1850 Treaty, which ran as follows :— 


‘‘BULWER-CLAYTON TREATY, 1850. 
“ ArTICLE VIII. 


“The Governments of Great Britain and the United States, having not only 
desired in entering into this Convention to accomplish a particular object, but 
also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their protection 
by treaty stipulations to any other practicable communications whether by 
canal or railway, across the Isthmus which connects North and South 
America, and especially to the inter-oceanic communications should the 
same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are now 
proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In 
granting, however, their protection to any such canals or railways as are 
by .this Article specified, it is always understood by Great Britain and the 
United States that the parties contracting or owning the same shall impose no 
other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments 
shall approve of as just and equitable ; and that the same canals or railways, 
being open to the subjects and citizens of Great Britain and the United States on 
equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the subjects and citizens of every 
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other State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as Great Britain and 
the United States engage to afford.” 


The Second Article of the 1900 Convention as sent to the Senate 
was in the following terms :— 


“* ARTICLE II. (1900 CoNVENTION). 


“(1.) The Canal shall be free and open in time of war as in time of peace to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 

**(2.) The Canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

“(3.) Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual or take any stores in 
the Canal except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the transit of such 
vessels through the Canal shall be effected with the least possible delay in 
accordance with the regulations in force, and withonly such intromissions as may 
result from the necessities of the service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject 
to the same rules as vessels of war of the belligerents. 

“*(4.) No belligerents shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, or 
warlike materials in the Canal, except in case of accidental hindrance of the 
transit, and in such cases the transit shall be resumed with all possible despatch. 

“(5.) The provisions of this Article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
Canal within three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belligerent 
shall not remain in such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time, 
except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as possible ; but a 
vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four hours from 
the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

“(6.) The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the Canal shall be deemed to be 
part thereof for the purposes of this Convention, and in time of war as in time of 
peace shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury by belligerents and 
from acts calculated to impair their usefulness as part of the Canal. 

“(7.) No fortifications shall be erected commanding the Canal or the waters 
adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the Canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.” 


In effect, this Article provided that the Nicaragua Canal should 
have the same international status as the Suez Canal, but that the 
United States should have both the exclusive management and the 
exclusive policing of the waterway. 

This was the Treaty which not all the influence of Mr. McKinley 
could induce the Senate of last Congress to ratify. One need not 
now recall the heated controversy in that Assembly over what in this 
country was regarded as a reasonable and fair arrangement, involving 
a large concession by Great Britain gracefully made in a spirit of 
friendship and goodwill. The attitude of the Senate was, perhaps, 
not properly understood on this side, and too much prominence was 
given in the cabled reports of the debates to the “high falutin’”’ of 
one or two spread-eagle Senators. Much was said in the heat of 
debate that most Americans condemned and that all Britons can 
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willingly afford to forget. Towards the close of December, 1900, the 
Convention was sent back from the Senate to the President, ‘ with 
advice and consent to its ratification,” but with three amendments. In 
the first place, the preamble to Article II. was made to run thus :— 


“The High Contracting Parties desiring to preserve and maintain the 
‘general principle’ of neutralisation established in Article VIII. of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Convention, which Convention is hereby superseded, adopt, as the basis of 
such neutralisation, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the 
Convention between Great Britain and certain other Powers, signed at Constanti- 


nople, the 29th October, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Maritime 
Canal.” 


The agreement between Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay did not 
abrogate or supersede the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty. It merely modi- 
fied and amplified the conditions of Articles I. and VIII. of that Treaty. 
The second alteration made in the Convention by the Senate was to 
add to Section 5 of Article II. the following clause :— 


“Tt is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing conditions and 
stipulations in Sections numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this Article shall apply to 
measures which the United States may find it necessary to take for securing 
by its own forces the defence of the United States and the maintenance of public 
order.” 


The third alteration made by the Senate was to strike out alto- 
gether the short Third Article of the 1900 Convention, which ran :— 


“ ARTICLE IIT. (1900 ConVENTION). 


“The High Contracting Parties will immediately upon the exchange of the 
ratifications of this Convention bring it to the notice of the other Powers and 
invite them to adhere to it.” 


The injunction against fortifications on or adjacent to the canal 
was retained. 

It is believed that the action of the Senate of last Congress in thus 
re-casting the Convention in a form which the British Government 
could not accept, was a deep disappointment to President McKinley. 
He merely transmitted the amended Treaty with a mild expression 
of the hope “that the amendments will be found acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government.” Secretary Hay did not put forward any 
arguments in support of the alterations. In replying, Lord Lans- 
downe reminded Mr. Hay that at the time of his Message to Congress 
in 1898 the President had emphatically assured Lord Pauncefote that 
he had ‘no intention whatever of ignoring the Clayton- Bulwer 
Convention, and that he would loyally observe Treaty stipulations,” 
though he desired by friendly negotiations to obtain such a modifica- 
tion of it as would, without affecting the “general principle ” 
declared in it, enable the canal to be made by the United States for 
the benefit of the commerce of the world. It was in these circum- 
stances, and notwithstanding the indisposition shown by the United 
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States in the case of the Joint High Commission presided over by 
Lord Herschell, to make any concession at all in the Alaskan boun- 
dary dispute, that Lord Salisbury consented to accept uncondi- 
tionally the agreement provisionally drawn up by Mr. Hay and 
Lord Pauncefote “as a signal proof of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
friendly disposition, and of their desire not to impede the execution 
of a project declared to be of national importance to the people of 
the United States.” The Convention as altered by the Senate became 
a wholly different matter. 

As an international contract the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was of 
unquestionable validity, and a contract which, according to inter- 
national usage, cannot be abrogated or modified save with the 
consent of both parties to it. The Senate disregarded this usage in 
proposing to abrogate the Treaty without any attempt to ascertain 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government. Lord Lansdowne pointed 
out in his despatch of February 22nd, 1901, that as Article I. of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty provided that neither party should occupy, 
fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise any dominion over, any 
part of Central America, and as there was no similar agreement 
expressed in the Convention, the abrogation of the Treaty would 
leave both Powers with entire freedom of action in Central America, 
except in the vicinity of the canal. The clause inserted by the 
Senate, reserving to the United States the right of taking any 
measures which it may find necessary to secure by its own forces the 
defence of the United States, appeared to be a violation of the 
principle that the passage of the canal should be free and unimpeded 
in time of war as well as in time of peace. For these and other 
reasons, set forth with great moderation and at some length, Lord 
Lansdowne declared that His Majesty’s Government preferred the 
modified Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the Pauncefote-Hay Convention 
as altered by the Senate—“ as matters stand at present.” 

What influences have swayed Lord Lansdowne, and what con- 
siderations have induced him to modify the attitude he assumed in 
February, 1901, will doubtless be revealed in due time. It is not 
difficult to imagine what they are, nor is it difficult to find justifica- 
tion for the change. It has long been evident to those who have 
considered the matter in all its bearings, that the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty would sooner or later become necessary to 
the preservation of cordial relations between the two countries. It 
has subserved its purpose and the time has come for a new arrange- 
ment. The real objection to the last Senate’s amendment of the 
1900 Convention was that it stepped in arbitrarily between the two 
Executive Governments, and attempted to obtain by decree what 
could only be properly obtained by joint consent and common 
agreement. It was a fault in the method of procedure calculated to 
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give offence, though no offence was intended. As happened, no 
offence was taken, and the resources of diplomacy were not exhausted. 
The new Treaty is expressly designed not to supplement but to take 
the place of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

It begins by abrogating that Treaty. The First Article declares 
that the present supersedes the old one, and thus the way is cleared, 
beyond possibility of dispute, for the formulation of a wholly new 
and distinct agreement. These are the conditions which the Senate 
have now approved :— 


‘* PAUNCEFOTE-Hay TREATY, 1901. 


“].—The High Contracting Parties agree that the present Treaty shall super- 
sede the Convention of April 19, 1850. 

“TI.—It is agreed that a Canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
United States Government, either directly at its own cost or by gift or loan of 
money to individuals or corporations, or through subscription to or purchase of 
stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the present treaty, the said 
Government shall have and enjoy all rights incident to such construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing regulations for the management of the Canal. 

“III.—The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralisation of the 
Canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the Convention of 
Constantinople, dated October 28th, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal, that is to say (1) that the Canal shall be free and open to vessels of com- 
merce and war of all nations observing these rules on the terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discriminations against any such nation or its citizens 
or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise, such 
conditions and charges of traffic to be just and equitable. (Here follow five other 
rules for the regulation and use of the Canals.) 

“1V.—It is agreed that no change in the territorial sovereignty or international 
relations of the country or countries traversed by the Canal shall affect the 
general principle of neutralisation or the obligation of the High Contracting 
Parties. 


“ V.—Ratifications must be exchanged within six months.” 


Now, if comparison be made with the text of the 1900 Convention 
above, it will be seen that the First Article of that Convention 
becomes, in practically identic terms, the Second Article of the new 
Convention. The Third Article of the 1901 agreement is an 
adaptation and extension of the preamble to the Second Article of 
the 1900 agreement, before it was amended by the Senate, and it 
embraces the rules laid down in the various sections of that Article. 
The Fourth Article is new, and seems to have reference both to a 
possible expansive form of Monroism and to such a Confederation of 
the South American States as Bolivar the Liberator desired, and as 
the present President of Venezuela is said to favour. Lord Lans- 
downe appears now to have waived the Third Article of the 1900 
Convention, under which the High Contracting Parties were to invite 
the adherence of other Powers to the terms of the agreement, and to 
this feature we shall refer presently. In the Foreign Relations 
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Committee of the Senate, two adverse critics took exception to the 
clause which authorises the United States to police the canal, on the 
ground that this limits the power of control, which it was declared 
ought to be absolute. One Senator proposed the re-insertion of the 
clause added by the Senate last year to Section 5 of Article IL., of 
the 1900 Convention, with reference to “ measures which the United 
States may find it necessary to take for securing by its own forces 
the defence of the United States, and the maintenance of public 
order.’ This proposal was rejected by the Committee, but the very 
fact that it was made serves to show the continued existence of 
discordant elements in the Senate. 

The Treaty is also being objected to by the extreme Jingoes, 
because it does not expressly declare the right of the United States to 
fortify the canal. This is not done, but the omission of Rule 7 of 
the Suez Convention, may, perhaps, be construed as involving the 
right in case of need. 

With regard to Article III., it may be explained that in the Suez 
Canal Convention Article IV. guarantees that the maritime canal 
shall remain open in time of war as a free passage, even to the ships of 
war of belligerents, and regulates the revictualling, transit, and 
detention of such vessels in the canal. Article V. regulates the 
embarkation and disembarkation of troops, munitions or materials 
of war by belligerent Powers in time of war. Article VII. 
prohibits the Powers from keeping any vessel of war in the waters of 
the canal. Article VIII. imposes on the agents of the Signatory 
Powers in Egypt the duty of watching over the execution of the 
Treaty and of taking measures to secure the free passage of the 
canal. 

Of course, there is this material difference between the two canals 
—that whereas the Suez Canal is built through a territory the 
sovereign of which is a party to the Convention, the Nicaragua 
Canal will be built through territory belonging to a State which is 
not a party to the Convention, and over whose sovereign rights neither 
contracting party has any power of disposition. 

To return now to the objection, already alluded to, made by Lord 
Lansdowne to the deletion by the last Senate of the clause in the 1900 
Convention, stipulating for invitation to other Powers to adhere to 
the agreement. Without that adherence, Lord Lansdowne argued, 
neutrality of the canal would depend upon the guarantee of the two 
contracting parties. They are surely both quite good for all their 
engagements. But Lord Lansdowne went on to urge, that if His 
Majesty’s Government agreed to such an arrangement, it would 
follow that “while the United States would have a treaty-right to 
interfere with the canal in time of war, or apprehended war, and 
while other Powers could with a clear conscience disregard any of the 
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restrictions imposed by the Convention, Great Britain alone, in spite 
of her enormous possessions on the American Continent, in spite of 
the extent of her Australasian Colonies, and her interest in the East, 
would be absolutely precluded from resorting to any such action, or 
from taking measures to secure her interests in and near the canal,” 

Since this objection was formulated to the Senate’s alteration of 
the Convention, Lord Lansdowne must have modified his views. But 
was there ever any good ground for the objection as stated P Let us. 
consider for a moment the position of the canal in the event of war. 
There will be no difficulty in time of peace, except in accommodating 
the waterway to the needs of those who may use it, without exciting 
international jealousies by suggestion or suspicion of preferential 
treatment. It is possible to exaggerate the advantages to trade—and 
especially to British trade—which the canal will offer, but once it is 
constructed it will certainly be used to some extent by the ships of all 
nations. It may be under exclusive American ownership and control, 
but it has been expressly stated as intended to be “ for the use of all 
well-disposed peoples.’’ Now, well-disposed peoples are supposed to 
be always at peace, and regulations for times of peace have no effect 
in times of war. In the event of war the canal will be actually 
controlled not by the police along its banks but by the ships of any 
Power that can secure and retain the command of the sea-approaches 
to it. The free use of the canal in time of war wili depend, for us, 
not on the Treaty but on our ability to open it from both seas for 
ourselves, and to close it for others. Neither joint ownership nor 
joint control with the United States would affect our position— 
especially in a war with the United States. No amount of inter- 
national agreement for the neutralisation of the line of artificial 
waterway will neutralise the ocean routes to it. This is a consideration 
which ought to soothe those who are disposed to regret the abrogation 
of a Treaty which for fifty years has affected Anglo-American rela- 
tions in Central America, at first and on the whole with benefit, but 
often and latterly with disadvantage to both countries. The Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty would only permit of the construction of a canal, 
which both countries presumably want, on conditions which have no 
longer any real value. Disappointment has been expressed in some 
quarters that Great Britain is obtaining no apparent advantage—is 
making a large concession withont any quid pro quo. But in giving 
up the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty we are losing nothing of any value, 
and we are gaining what may be of great value—a new commercial 
highway. We also secure what is surely worth a large concession—the 
preservation of cordial and kindly relations between the two nations. 
The United States have a perfect right to the police, as well as the 
commercial, management of the canal they propose to build across 
Nicaragua. And we have a perfect right, in event of war with a 
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naval Power, to prevent our enemy from getting near the canal—if we 
can. If we cannot, a joint share in the management of a neutral 
waterway would not help us. Therefore, one need not entertain the 
apprehensions expressed by Lord Lansdowne in his comments on the 
Senate’s mutilation of the first Pauncefote-Hay Convention. 

Without going back on the controversies preceding and following 
the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty—the history of which 
the present writer has given elsewhere’— it is pertinent now to recall 
the part taken in it by the late Mr. J. G. Blaine, when he came into 
office as President Garfield’s Secretary of State. De Lesseps had 
begun to work at his Panama scheme in 1879, and soon afterwards 
he proposed that the Powers of Europe should combine in an inter- 
national guarantee of the neutrality of the canal. President Hayes 
had in a Message to Congress declared that the policy of the American 
Government was for a canal under exclusive American control, and 
Americans generally favoured the Nicaragua route, though they did 
not oppose the Panama route. What Secretary Blaine did was to 
send a despatch to all the United States Ministers in Europe, formu- 
lating and elaborating the policy indicated in President Hayes’ 
Message. According to Mr. Blaine, the United States Government 
recognised the necessity of a guarantee for the neutrality of the Panama 
Canal, but maintained that the necessary guarantee already existed 
under a treaty between the United States and the Republic of Grenada. 
‘That guarantee,” wrote Mr. Blaine, “does not require re-enforce- 
ment, or accession, or assent from any other Power,” and any attempt 
to supplement the guarantee of the United States “ would necessarily 
be regarded by this Government as an uncalled-for intrusion into a 
field where the local and general interests of the United States of 
America must be considered before those of any other Power, save 
those of the United States of Colombia.” Thus spoke the rabid 
Monroeist, whose Pan-Americanism led him into many mistakes 
during his chequered political career. Secretary Blaine disavowed all 
desire to interfere with the commercial management and administra- 
tion of the canal, but insisted that the United States must have the 
political control. He pointedly declared that “the passage of armed 
vessels of a hostile nation through the canal of Panama would be 
no more admissible than would be the passage of the armed forces of 
a hostile nation over the railway lines.” And one of his periods was 
positively minatory : ‘The United States of America will insist upon 
their right to take all needful precautions against the possibility of 
the Isthmus transit being in any event used offensively against their 
interest upon the land and upon the sea,” and “ any attempt to super- 
sede that guarantee by an agreement between European Powers which 


(1) The Story of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty. By Benjamin Taylor. The Nineteenth 
Century, March, 1900. 
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maintain vast armies and patrol the seas with immense fleets, and 
whose interest in the canal and its operations can never be so vital 
and supreme as ours, would partake of the nature of an alliance 
against the United States.” Whilst Mr. Blaine said his Government 
would view such an agreement “with the gravest concern,” he 
altogether ignored the joint agreement in existence between his 
country and Great Britain. The Continental Powers did not feel 
sufficient interest in the subject, or did not believe sufficiently in the 
completion of the canal, to reply in any definite form to Mr. Blaine’s 
spread-eagle despatch. And as soon after it was sent President Garfield 
was assassinated, the subject sank into the background again. But 
in November, 1881, Lord Granville replied to Mr. Blaine, approving 
generally of his opposition to an international guarantee, and calmly 
observing that the position of Great Britain in the matter— 
“irrespective of the magnitude of its commercial relations’’—was 
already fully determined by the engagements entered into by her 
and the United States in the Convention “ commonly known as 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.” He added that “ Her Majesty’s 
Government rely with confidence upon the observance of all the 
engagements of that Treaty.” This drew from Mr. Blaine a lengthy 
argumentative despatch on the subject of the Treaty, but nothing 
further came of it at the time. 

The comparative simplicity which characterises the terms of the 
new Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty contrasts remarkably with the 
controversies which have raged between the two countries over the 
superseded Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. One interesting feature of the 
present situation, for Americans, is that the terms now obtained by 
their Government are to a large extent those claimed by Mr. Blaine in 
1881. Mr. Blaine’s contentions were that it was the fixed purpose of 
the United States to regard the question strictly and solely as an 
American one, to be dealt with and decided by the American Govern- 
ment, and that the conditions under which the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was signed were temporary and could never be reproduced. 
When it was concluded the United States had no possession of 
any sort in Central America, whilst Great Britain possessed the 
settlement of British Honduras and the adjacent islands, besides 
exercising a Protectorate over the Indians of the Mosquito Coast ; but 
subsequently the commercial interests of the United States in these 
regions became much enlarged, though American politicians have 
usually underrated the extent of British interests in the question. 

In providing for neutralisation the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, how- 
ever, really carries out the principle of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
It was this principle which caused American statesmen of the past 
generation to support that Treaty—men such as Clay, Webster, 
Marcy, Cass, and Seward—men who would not have endorsed 
the Treaty had they seen in it anything inconsistent with the Monroe 
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Doctrine. Mr. Cass, for instance, declared in the Senate, in 1856, 
that one motive for adopting this treaty was that “if carried out 
in good faith it would peaceably do the work of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and free an important part of our continent from European 
interference.” On another occasion, when expressing regret that 
Congress would not embody the Monroe Doctrine in a final resolution, 
he said that, for himself, if he could not get the Monroe Doctrine, 
he would get the next best thing to it—conventional arrangements 
for “ the exclusion of European influence from this hemisphere, step 
by step, if necessary, and in seeking to effect this object there are 
peculiar reasons which render it highly desirable to free all Central 
America from impending transatlantic intrigue.” According to the 
views of American statesmen of this type, neutralisation, either 
under the Clayton-Bulwer or the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, would be 
an international agreement to observe the Monroe Doctrine in that 
part of America. The opponents of neutralisation, on the other 
hand, maintain that it is improper that any European Power should 
enter into any agreement with the United States in regard to an 
Isthmus canal. As it was put lately by Mr. J. G. Whiteley, Vice- 
President of the International Congress of Diplomatic History, “ it 
would seem to them heroic for the American Goverrment to stand at 
the canal, sword in hand, and defy the nations of the earth to attack 
it.” But, just as Washington’s doctrine was that America should be 
neutral in the affairs of Europe, so was Monroe’s doctrine that Europe 
should be neutral in the affairs of America. These are the terms of 
it, as contained in President Monroe’s seventh Message to Congress 
in 1823. 
“THE MonroE DOocTRINE. 


“We owe it, therefore, to candour, and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those Powers, to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European Power we have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere. But with the Governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration, and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European Power in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 


It was by a distorted reading of this declaration that Mr. Cleve- 
land precipitated himself into the dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela on a mere question of boundary. It was by a dis- 
torted reading of it, also, that the opponents of reutralisation per- 
suaded the last Senate to mutilate beyond recognition, or, at all 
events, beyond acceptance, the Convention of 1900. Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, was one of the stoutest obstructors of that Conven- 
tion, just as he was, in 1895, one of the loudest proclaimers of the 
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inviolability of the Monroe Doctrine in the case of the Anglo- 
Venezuela dispute. The United States, he said then, must either 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine and treat its infringement as an act of 
hostility, or abandon it. And at the same time he declared that the 
people of the United States were resolved that the Nicaragua Canal 
shall be built and absolutely controlled by the United States. Now, 
times are so changed, by the simple substitution of one treaty for 
another, though still preserving the principle of neutralisation, 
that Senator Lodge, who obstructed the Convention of 1900, took, the 
other day, the Convention of 1901 from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to the Senate, and so engineered the measure as to secure 
its ratification. 

In a former number of this Review,’ the present writer expressed 
the conviction that the commercial value of any canal across the 
American Isthmus has been generally exaggerated. It will, no 
doubt, be of much benefit to both hemispheres, but it will not be an 
epoch-maker in maritime commerce as was the Suez Canal. The 
people of the United States are, after all, of all the world the 
most directly concerned in the potential results of such a waterway. 
They have been too busy hitherto in railway-making and in other 
industries to have time for the moderate profits of shipping. But 
there is not much more railway booming to be done, and industrial 
enterprises have been developed to the point of repletion. A long 
period of prosperity has left the country with a large surplus of 
accumulated profits seeking new investments and ready to accept 
less highly-paying investments than aforetime attracted American 
capitalists. For this capital a new outlet is required in ship- 
owning and shipbuilding, and I expressed the belief that the 
Nicaragua Canal is more necessary for the new expansive policy of 
the Republic than for its trade. It is, in short, more of a political 
than a commercial necessity. By severing the two continents the 
canal will draw them more closely together. South America is, at 
present, better known to Europe than it is to North America, as 
most of the capital, and nearly all of the enterprise, employed in 
developing the resources of the Southern Continent, is of European 
origin. ‘ Between the Teutonic Republic of the North and the 
Latin Republics of the South, the intercourse is by no means so 
close and extensive as enthusiastic Monroists would like the world to 
assume. In all South America the population is not more than 
three-fourths of that of the United States alone, but its area is nearly 
400,000 square miles larger. Although the greater portion of it is 
within the tropical zone, it is a continent of many climates, and 
has a profusion of natural wealth, including the products of every 
other continent of the world. Yet is its commerce as yet small 
compared with North America and Europe.”* By the canal it is 

(1) The Maritime Expansion of America, Tuk Fortyicutiy Review, July, 1901. 
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hoped to change all that—if, by subsidies, the United States can 
resuscitate her merchant navy. And the canal is to be built if 
Congress authorises, as it is sure to do, the appropriation of the 
180,000,000 dollars asked for the purpose. It will not be completed 
for that sum, but that is a detail. 

It has been well remarked in this Review by Mr. Sydney Brooks,’ 
that the Monroe Doctrine is less a policy than a religion, and less 
a religion than a superstition. And it is a superstition mainly, no 
doubt, owing to the lack among Americans of instruction in high 
politics. But it is a universal superstition which dominates the 
national policy of a generation which does not stop to consider tho 
conditions under which the Doctrine was enunciated, or the effect it 
may have upon the sister Republics of South America. It is, indeed, 
singular how little the South American States reckon in the North 
American view of international politics and of American policy. It 
may be that the North American politician, if he thinks about the 
matter at all, believes that the United States are rendering a good 
service to mankind by preventing the return of any part of South 
America to Monarchism. But are they doing so? Is there any- 
thing in the Monroe Doctrine to prevent any one of the American 
States from proclaiming a monarch or adopting an emperor of their 
own race? It was not on account of the Monroe Doctrine that the 
Empire of Maximilian collapsed in Mexico, or that of Dom Pedro 
came to an end in Brazil. A South American “ Dictator” is often 
as absolute an autocrat as ever sat upon a throne. In Secretary 
Olney’s famous Venezuela despatch it was expressly stated that the 
Monroe Doctrine does not justify the United States in attempting to 
prevent the people of any American State from altering the form of 
government to their own will and pleasure. But, as Mr. Brooks 
says, ‘‘ Whether by accident or design, or as the result of the steady 
ousting of the Mestizo adventurers from authority by the foreign 
settlers, the United States seems destined to be faced with these 
alternatives: to fight and keep South America as it is; to ‘ Egyptise’ 
the great continent on her southern borders ; or to submit to seeing it 
parcelled out among the nations of Europe.” 

There is no doubt what the choice will be, and the consideration 
forced upon us is—Will the choice be compelled by the construction 
of a Federal canal across the Isthmus? May not Washington’s 
warning against entangling alliances be construed into a justification 
for annexing the whole Isthmus to the Federal Union, even as Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines have been annexed? It is impossible to 
define the limits of the new principle of Imperialism, with the nation 
saturated through and through with belief in the righteousness and 
justice and necessity of a new reading of Monroism. 

Bensamin Tay or. 


(1) Tus Fortxicutty Review, December, 1901. 
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Tue British public is long-suffering, and grumblingly endures many 
things at the hands of its rulers, municipal, ecclesiastical, or political ; 
but even the British public will turn in time. For many months 
now the question why 250,000 men cannot catch 20,000, or 10,000 
(according to official estimates), has been increasingly on men’s lips, 
while the official excuses for failure are wearing very thin. More 
slowly (for the average citizen’s strong point does not lie in the 
understanding of national finance), but not less surely, men are 
beginning to ask why it costs so much. A few go further and begin 
to wonder whether there is not some relation between the enormous 
cost and the steady failure of our army in South Africa. For there 
is no surer sign of incompetence than waste. Extravagance means 
unorganised expenditure, and implies disorder, and with disorder for 
ally even valour and determination must struggle in vain. In this 
article I purpose to analyse, as far as may be, the war expenditure. 

In the first place I will set out what the total amount is according 
to the latest official figures, and in so doing will give in their order 
the successive demands of money—final demand was the usual 
description—made by the unintelligent anticipations of a Government 
whose optimism seems to gather fresh strength with each reverse of 
fortune. The Ministerial utterances accompanying these demands, 
which I quote from Hansard, are a liberal education in the arts of 
political ineffectiveness. 


First Demanp, 20TH Ocroser, 1899, ror £10,000,000, 


At this time the Government seriously proposed to subdue the two 
Dutch Republics with some 50,000 men, operating for four months, 
at a cost of ten millions sterling. The Secretary of State for War, 
Mr. Wyndham, said : 


‘* At the beginning of hostilities, the scope and duration of which no man can 
confidently predict, it is at least prudent te put a superior limit to the margin 
from which you may be called upon to draw men from time to time. . . . The 
sums necessary for mobilising the field force of 47,000 men, for transferring it 
6,000 miles over sea, for equipping it and for maintaining it for four months in a 
land destitute of surplus supplies, are included in the third division of the White 
Paper, and the cost is shown as £8,000,000.”’ 


The other two divisions of the White Paper gave £2,000,000 as the 
cost and maintenance of the reinforcements sent prior to the outbreak 
¥ 2 
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of hostilities. It should be further noted that the official estimate made 
provision for “ prime charges,” and “ for continuous charges to 31st 
March, 1900,” (1) for the additions to the Natal garrison, (2) for the 
reinforcements from India and the Mediterranean—12,500 men, and 
(3) for the field force of 47,000. 

On the 23rd October, in Committee of Ways and Means, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach gave his adhesion to Mr. Wyndham’s very 
sanguine estimate, saying :— 

‘* Of course it is possible that these estimates may be exceeded ; no one can be 
certain of accurately foreseeing the total cost of such a war as that in which we 
are now engaged. But they have been, I am sure, framed with the utmost possible 
accuracy and care . . . and I see no reason whatever to anticipate that the 


campaign may not be brought to a successful termination well within the period 
to which the estimates have referred.” 


The falsification of this ‘‘ accurate and careful ” estimate was pain- 
fully early in the history of the war. 


Seconp Demanp, 121rn Fesrvary, 1900, ror £13,000,000. 
Tora to Darr, £23,000,000. 


In introducing this supplementary estimate Mr. Wyndham and his 
colleagues were still under the sobering influences of the early British 
reverses, consequently there was on this occasion instead of prophecy, 
apology, and in particular a very lame attempt by the Secretary for 
War to defend the Chancellor of the Exchequer from a “ most 
prodigious indictment,” to wit, that he, the Chancellor, “ laboured last 
October under the delusion that this war could be successfully 
concluded for the sum of £10,000,000.” “I wish to protect my 
right honourable friend,” continued Mr. Wyndham, “from any 
similar misapprehension with regard to this supplementary estimate.” 
Of course there had been no “ misapprehension ”’ as to the Chancellor’s 
meaning on October 20th, as a reference to his words quoted above 


will show. 


Tuirp Demanp, 5tH Marcu, 1900, ror £37,797,000. Torar 
Demanps To Darr, £60,797,000. 


This was the sum tabled in the Army Estimates of 1900-1, and 
thus referred to in his Budget speech by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


“We may be obliged in July or August next, unhappily, to ask Parliament for 
further provision, but I think we are fairly justified in the hope and expectation 
that the estimate which we have placed on the table will be sufficient to conduct 
this war to a successful termination.” 
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This estimate was framed on the assumption that the war would be 
over—practically over—by 30th September. Well, the Government 
were obliged in July, unhappily, to ask Parliament for further 
provision, and this is how they did it. 


Fourtn Demanp, 27rH Jury, 1900, ror £8,500,000. 
Toran Demanps to Dare, £69,297,000. 


On the 27th of July Mr. Wyndham made an extraordinary con- 
tribution to the economics of war expenditure, attempting to draw 
many and fine distinctions between expenditure directly and that. 
indirectly due to the war. He was also at great pains to point out 
that this latest Government estimate of the cost of the war was not 
so much due to previous “ miscalculation’’ of that cost as to a 
“shortcoming ’’—whatever that may mean—and that for the rest it 
was chiefly made up of “ terminal charges,’ money to bring the troops 
home and give them gratuities at the end of the war. Here is what 
he said : 


“This estimate has been framed to meet all the charges that will come in 
course of payment until the end of February, 1901. . . . We are asking for 
sea transport to bring back 135,000 men. . . . Then the other factor in the 
terminal charges consists of the gratuities. These have been calculated upon a basis 
of £5 asthe unit. . . . There is also provision made which will enable us to 
give a suit of plain clothes to every Reservist on his return, and further 
provision is made for the issue of a medal and other minor matters . . . Ido 
not think that any large sum in addition will have to be asked for when 
Parliament meets.” 


Incidentally it may be noted that since all these elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for winding up the business of the war, some 10,000 
British troops have been killed or have died in South Africa, and 
nearly £100,000,000 has been spent. It is notorious that about two 
months after this provision of terminal charges the Government, with 
Lord Roberts’s assistance, declared the war over, and appealed to the 
country. Upon that statement they were returned to power, and 
immediately proceeded to prove its falsity by meeting Parliament 
with a supplementary estimate “so large” as to afford Mr. Brodrick 
“a certain measure of disquietude.” 


Firrn Demanp, llru Decemper, 1900, ror £15,500,000. 
Toran Demanps to Darr, £84,797,000. 


This was the first occasion upon which Mr. Brodrick was called 
upon to address the House of Commons as Minister for War ; he was, 
therefore, not unnaturally, in a chastened mood. As Sir William 
Harcourt observed: “ This is the first time we have really had made 
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to us an admission and a confession, not only of the errors of the 
past but of the prospects of the future.” However, no member of 
the present or past Government has ever yet shown himself capable of 
looking unpleasant facts squarely in the face—some qualifying 
optimism clothes their narration of what, to ordinary minds, are facts 
of elemental ill-omen. Even then Mr. Brodrick could not abstain 
from hinting the near approach of the end of the war. 


“We believe we are reaching the climax (he said). Before the House meets 
in February I trust we may be able at all events to give much more satisfactory 
assurances than we are in a position to make now. . . . Weare not drifting, 
we are not deceiving ourselves,”’ 


—pbut one month before they had deceived the country !— 


“either as to the magnitude of the demands which we are compelled to make, or 
as to the necessity, as far as possible, of bringing them to a close. . . . Our 
credit as Ministers is concerned . . . in bringing the war to an early 
conclusion.” 


Surely they had brought it not merely to an early, but toa prema- 
ture, conclusion some weeks previously! But let that pass. 


Sixtn Demanp, 28rH Fesruary, 1901, ror £3,000,000. 
Tora, Demanps to Date, £87,797,000. 


This sum was for further expenditure on remounts (£2,000,000), 
as shown by an instructive debate on 8th March, and on Vote 7, 
provisions, forage, &c., £1,000,000. 


Seventu Demanp, 81H Marcu, 1901, ror £56,070,000. 
Toran Demanps to Dare, £143,867,000. 


Upon this occasion Mr. Brodrick made but slight reference to the 


War Estimates, and did not propose to prophesy as to the duration of 
the war. 


‘* All I would say is that what we have taken as the cost of the war is what we 
regard as being the full sum that we are likely to have to ask from the House of 
Commons. In taking so large a figure it is an earnest of our intention to pursue 
the war at all costs to a conclusion.” 


In his explanatory Memorandum issued as a parliamentary paper, 
Mr. Brodrick was, however, unable to refrain from exercising the 
fatal gift of prophecy. In this he said: 


“The provision under this head (i.e. War Services) is based on the assumption 
that for the first four months of the new financial year, the field force in South 
Africa will be maintained at full strength, and that a gradual diminution will 
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subsequently take place. Provision is made for the transport home of the 
troops, and the gratuities payable on demobilization, as well as the special war 
gratuity.” 


There, for the moment, the matter rests. Everybody knows now 
that this last estimate of diminishing pressure after the end of July 
has been as ridiculously false as those that went before: and that it 
is no longer a question of whether the Government must make another 
demand for money before the close of the current financial year, but 
of when and of how much. In the above statements of the various 
demands I have only given the sums asked and voted for the army 
services connected with the South African war. In setting out below 
the total cost incurred or sanctioned to date, other matters such as 
interest and the cost of raising loans and the administration of the 
“annexed” territories have naturally been included, as also the 
actual sum spent in 1900-1 as distinguished from the estimates. 

The latest official statement of the cost of the war was issued by 
the Treasury in May, 1901, and shows a total expenditure, including 
the Budget estimate for 1901-2 of £147,657,000. As a matter of 
fact this statement was even then inaccurate, as it left out of account 
the cost of issue of most of the loans raised to meet the war expendi- 
ture. This is clearly an error in accountantcy. This cost of issuing 
Treasury Bills, which do not bear interest in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, is duly shown on the expenditure side; and on the 
receipts side the full amount of Bills so issued, representing accurately 
the indebtedness incurred, is shown. Butin the case of the Exchequer 
Bonds issued in 1900, of the Khaki Loan, and of the Consols issue of 
1901, the heavy discounts at which they were issued are not brought 
to account. Only the net receipts of the various loans are given, 
which is, of course, misleading; as it is not £29,519,000, the net 
produce of the Khaki Loan, which the country owes the subscribers, 
but £30,000,000. In the aggregate these discounts constitute a 
serious addition to the cost of the war, as under :— 


Khaki Loan, amount issued ° : e -  £30,000,000 








Net produce ‘ ; , = - e . 29,519,000 

Discount ; ° ‘ . ° , 4 r £481,000 
Exchequer Bonds, amount issued ° - £24,000,000 
Net produce ; . ; ‘ P ‘ 2 23,423,000 

Discount ° . P ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 577,000 
Consols, amount issued . ° . ‘ .  £60,000,000 
Produce at 944 . ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ ° 56,700,000 


Discount ; ‘ é ’ ‘ , ‘ F 3,300,000 


Total discounts - ; ‘ ‘ ‘ “ £4,358,000 
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So far this sum, which has nothing to do with the annual interest 
payable, and which is obviously a heavy and increasing—for our 
credit in the loan market falls with each fresh borrowing—item of 
expenditure due to the war, has not figured in any official estimate 
of its cost. The discount of £481,000 for the Khaki Loan includes 
£31,000 on account of expenses of flotation, cash discounts for 
anticipatory payments of instalments, &c. With regard to the 
sixty million issue of Consols a similar allowance for minor expenses 
would amount to £62,000. This should perhaps be added, as the 
£1,250,000 estimated for interest on the #£60,000,000 is only 
£12,500 in excess of the amount actually falling due before the 31st 
March next, but in order to keep as closely as possible to official 
figures I will leave it out. In round numbers then, we may say that 
up to the present £4,400,000 of war expenditure has been incurred 
for the flotation of loans apart from all charges of interest. This 
sum which has been improperly ignored in all official estimates of thé 
cost of the war must be included. 

Again, since the last official estimate of the total cost, falls to be 
added the large supplementary estimate of £6,500,000 voted on 
August 6 last “to defray the charge, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1902, for 
a grant in aid of the Revenues of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony.” We have the authority of Mr. Chamberlain, as also 
the plain dictation of common sense, “to consider it a part of the 
expense of the war.” There is also the grant of £100,000 to Lord 

toberts. We can now make out a table showing the cost of the war 
according to passed accounts and the latest official estimates. 


CosT OF THE War. 


In 1899-1900— 

Supply Grants . : : : . .  £22,790,000 

Interest . ; ; . ; ; : 217,000 

—_—._—s_ £23,007,000 

In 1900-1901~ 

Supply Grants . : : ‘ ; ; £63,737 ,000 

Interest, &e.  . ‘ : i . ‘ 1,383,000 

Discounts on issues of Loans. . , : 1,058,000 





66,178,000 
In 1901-1902 (Estimate)— 


Supply Grants (Budget) . : : .  £56,070,000 

” » (Supplementary Estimate) 6,600,000 
Interest . . ; : ‘ ; ‘ 3,250,000 
Discount on Consals ‘ ; ; ; 3,300,000 





nen 69,220,000 


£158,405,000 
In order, however, to arrive at an approximate estimate of the cost 
of the war up to the 81st of March next, a considerable sum must be 
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added for the further supplementary estimate which it is well-known 
will be presented as soon as Parliament meets. According to a Parlia- 
mentary reply given by Lord Stanley (Financial Secretary to the War 
Office) on August 1 last, of the £56,000,000 granted for the war in 
South Africa, some £26,000,000 had been spent by the end of July, 
leaving only £30,000,000 to finance the army through the remaining 35 
weeks of the financial year. According to the same authority the weekly 
cost of the war during July was approximately £1,250,000. It is 
notorious that there has been no relaxation of effort since then and 
that even now large reinforcements over and above the necessary 
reinforcing drafts are going out. We may, therefore reasonably 
assume that the war continues, and is likely to continue to the end of 
March next, to cost at least £1,250,000 a week. The sum is easy. 
Thirty-five weeks at 14 million sterling shows an estimated expendi- 
ture of, roughly, £44,000,000. Towards meeting this only 
£30,000,000 remained on the Ist of August, consequently it would 
seem at least highly probable that a further sum of £14,000,000 
will be required for the prosecution of the war down to the end of 
the current financial year. Adding this, we arrive at an estimated 
war expenditure for the current year of £83,220,000 (of which 
£70,070,000 is for army services) and an aggregate expenditure 
down to the 3lst March next of £172,405,000. 

There are other considerations which point to the probability that 
the army in South Africa will cost at least £70,000,000 during the 
current financial year. For 1900-1 its actual cost was £63,737,000, 
but it is well-known that many accounts were held over until 1901-2 
and that this fact partly accounts for the heavy disbursements, aggre- 
gating nearly £26,000,000, during the four months, April to July, 
1901. If only £3,000,000 of this expenditure belonged to 1900-1, 
we should have for the two years, March, 1900, to March, 1902, an 
average annual expenditure on the army in South Africa of about 
£67,000,000. It is true that the expenditure on transport will be a 
good deal less this year than it was last year; on the other hand the 
average numbers in the field are greater. For 1900-1, so far as can 
be gathered from the official returns of the strength at different 
dates, read in conjunction with the monthly summaries of deductions 
to be made from the Field Force, the monthly average number of 
men in the field was 205,000, with, say, 10,000 in hospital, total 
215,000. For 1901-2 the corresponding total monthly average has 
exceeded 240,000 during the first seven months, and is not likely to 
be allowed to fall below that figure. 

We can now set out a sufficiently good estimate of the cost of the 
war for the 80 months ending 31st March next, divided into three 
main heads, army expenditure, debt services and incidental 
expenditure. 
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ARMY EXPENDITURE— 


1899-1900 . : . ; £22,790,000 
1900-1901 . . . ° 63,737,000 
1901-1902 (Estimate) . ‘ 70,070,000 


—_—— £156,597,000 
Dest SERVICES— 


1899-1900 . ° ° ° £217,000 
1900-1901 . . " ‘ 2,441,000 
1901-1902 . ° ° . 6,550,000 
eaten 9,208,000 
INCIDENTALS— 


1901-1902 . ° ° ° £6,600,000 





6,600,000 


Total . . . ° . £172,405,000 


So much for the total liabilities as at present known. Of course, 
if no material change occurs in the situation before next March— 
and by material change I mean the withdrawal of large bodies of 
troops—the country must make up its mind to further heavy expendi- 
ture. Even if the war could be finished by the end of the third 
year, say 30th September, 1902, the aggregate cost would almost 
certainly largely exceed £200,000,000, and might reach £250,000,000, 
to say nothing of the annual load of interest left running on, and the 
cost of repairing and restocking the ruined territories. 

For the present I want to try to form a reasonable estimate of the 
military cost of the first two years of the war, showing what has 
been obtained for that expenditure. The data we have to go upon 
are the Army Appropriation accounts for 1899-1900, showing the 
army war expenditure to 3lst March, 1900, to have been £22,790,000 ; 
the supply grants for 1900-1901, shown in the latest Treasury 
estimate of the cost of the war, at £63,737,000; and the Budget 
estimate for 1901-2 of £56,070,000. It is necessary to apportion 
this £56,070,000 for the six months ended 30th September, 1901. 
We know, from a Parliamentary reply on August 1, that £25,750,000 
had been spent at that time, and that the weekly expenditure was 
£1,250,000. Let us assume this rate to have been constant up to the 
end of September, which will show £11,250,000 (nine weeks’ expen- 
diture). Upon this basis we have an expenditure of £37,000,000 
during the first half of 1901-2. And combining all these sums we 
arrive at an estimated military expenditure as follows :— 


Six months, 1899-1900 . ; ‘ ° .  £22,790,000 
Twelve months, 1900-1901 . ; ° . 63,737,000 
Six months, 1901-1902 . , ; : ‘ 37,000,000 

Two years’ expenditure . . £123,527,000 
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We must now attempt to allocate this sum among the main heads 
of expenditure. With regard to the first eighteen months, we have 
only to follow the official figures; but for 1901-2 it is necessary not 
only to apportion the total, but also to apportion its main divisions. 
The matter is further complicated, though not to a serious extent, 
by the incomplete separation in the detailed estimates of the cost 
of the China expedition from that of general war expenditure. 
Here are the official details in round numbers, as far as can be 
given :— 


War ExpENDITURE. 


1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. 




















Accounts, Estimates. Estimates. 
Votes. Millions of £. Millions of £. Millions of £. 
1-3 Army Pay, &c. . . ‘ 3° 13°4 15°6 
6 (part) Transport . = . . 7°6 15°3 12: 
6( 4, ) Remounts . ° ° , 2°6 55 29 
7 Provisions . ‘ ; P 5:3 15°2 14'2 
8 Clothing . , ; , 1°2 41 3°2 
9 Stores . ‘ fs F 3 9°9 76 
10-16 Works and Miscellaneous . 1 38 a7 
Total 22°8 67°2 58-2 
Deduct China — 3°5 2:2 
War in South Africa . ‘ 22'8 63°7 56 


| 








The first thing to do is to apportion the expenditure for the China 
expedition. The official estimates assist us under the two main heads 
of pay and provisions (1900-1, £700,000 and £500,000; 1901-2, 
£630,000 and £500,000), for the rest, I distribute it between trans- 
port, stores, and clothing (1900-1, £1,000,000, £1,000,000, and 
£300,000; 1901-2, £600,000, £500,000, and nil). It remains to 
make the detailed apportionment of the £56,000,000 of 1901-2 for 
the first six months. I have proceeded upon the following basis: Of 
this total some £5,000,000 was taken for terminal charges, 2} millions 
for gratuities, and 24 millions for bringing the troops home. Deducting 
this, we have £51,000,000 as the estimate for the maintenance of 
the army in South Africa for the twelve months ending 31st March. 
I have already shown that £37,000,000 had been spent by the end 
of September, and I have, therefore, estimated that 37, or say 
nearly three-quarters of the amounts shown under the principal 
headings for 1901-2 (after deducting for the China expedition and 
for the terminal charges), were expended in the six months ended 
30th September. Upon these lines we arrive at the following 
statement :— 
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War EXPENDITURE IN SoutH AFRICA. 





1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. First two years 
Six months. Twelve months, Six months. of War. 
Millions of £. Millions of £. Millions of £. Millions of £. 
Pay of Troops, &e. . ; 3° 12°7 9° 24°7 
Transport : 7°6 14:3 6-5 28°4 
Remounts 2°6 5°5 2°2 10°3 
Provisions 5°3 14°7 10° 30° 
Clothing 1°2 3°8 2°3 73 
Stores P : : 3° 8°9 5° 169 
Works and Miscellaneous ‘] 3°8 B 5°9 
Totals ‘ : 22°8 63°7 37. 123°5 


— — —— = 








Of course, such a table cannot pretend to anything approaching 
final accuracy—no doubt in the first six months the liabilities incurred 
were heavier than the actual expenditure, as we know to have been 
the case in 1900-1901, but the totals for the first two years are in all 
probability not very wide of the mark. Some of these main heads 
the official estimates enable us further to subdivide, but in the mean- 
time it is necessary to determine the numbers to which this expendi- 
ture applies. 

The garrison in South Africa, including the Indian reinforcements, 
was, at the outbreak of hostilities, about 20,000 men. Including 
these, by the Ist August, 1900, 265,000 troops had been sent, but by 
that date 35,000 deductions had to be made from the field force for 
casualties and invalids sent home, leaving 230,000 in South Africa, 
including some 10,000 to 12,000 in hospital. By the 1st of December, 
1900, in spite of further reinforcements, these numbers had fallen to 
217,000. By the Ist February, 1901, they were 205,000 (exclusive 
of recently raised colonials) ; and by the Ist May, 1901, all included, 
they were 250,000. In the first six months of the war the process of 
reinforcement was extremely rapid. Between the middle of October, 
1899, and the Ist April, 1900, 163,000 troops were sent out from 
England and the Colonies, and about 20,000 raised in South Africa. 
These, added to the garrison, would give a total of 203,000 men by 
Ist April, and deducting the 13,000 killed, died, or sent home by 
that date, we have an army of 190,000 in South Africa by the Ist 
April, 1900. Let us set out these figures :— 


Tue Army IN SoutH AFRICA. 


On Ist October, 1899 . ; ; . 20,000 ) Including 
», lst April, 1900. : : - 190,000 sick and 
» ist August, 1900 . ; ; . 230,000 | wounded in 
», 1st December, 1900 . , . 217,000 hospital 
» ist February, 1901 : : . 205,000 in South 
» Ist May, 1901 . ‘ ‘ . 250,000 Africa. 


During the five months, May—September, 1901, the deductions 
from the British forces, not counting disbandments of local levies, if 
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such there were, averaged 2,700 a month, or a total of 13,500 (of 
whom nearly 3,000 were killed or died). It seems that the reinforcing 
drafts during this period were insufficient to cope with this rate of 
wasting, as only a few weeks ago Mr. Brodrick said we were issuing 
241,000 daily rations in South Africa. Assuming then that the 
numbers had fallen to 240,000 by the Ist October last, assuming also 
a proximately uniform rate of increase or decrease in arithmetical 
progression between the dates given above, we arrive at a monthly 
average number of troops in South Africa for the two years of nearly 
193,000. Let us say 200,000, or a concession of over 3} per cent. in 
favour of the Government every time the expenditure is divided by 
the larger figure. We may also take this as the weekly or daily 
average. 

The total number sent over sea (excluding the garrison already 
in South Africa on August 1, 1899—10,000 men—and the 52,000 
troops raised locally) was, up to the end of April, 1901, 285,000 men, 
and the numbers sent away from South Africa (not counting Boer 
prisoners) was up to that date 76,500. Adding on the one hand 
15,000 for reinforcing drafts, &c., landed between May 1 and September 
30, and 10,500 invalids, &c., and say 13,000 British and Colonials 
left South Africa during these five months, we have totals of 
300,000 men landed in South Africa and 100,000 men shipped 
thence during the two years. Any slight adjustments necessary to 
make all the figures tally may be put down to disbandments of local 
levies, or to further raising of South African local troops. 

There is a third point of statistical importance in connection with 
a general survey of the expenditure, and that is the number of horses 
and mules taken out and maintained in South Africa. On the 6th 
June, 1901, Lord Stanley stated in the House of Commons that up 
to the 31st of May, 173,000 horses and 80,000 mules had been sent 
out to South Africa; and that on the 11th May, 1901, 185,000 
animals, excluding oxen, were being fed. Mr. Brodrick, in a subse- 
quent debate, claimed that the War Office had conveyed over 260,000 
animals and had been for six months supplying horses at the rate of 
10,000 a month. Accepting these figures we shall probably be doing 
full justice to the War Office if we assume that they conveyed 
300,000 animals to South Africa during the first two years of the 
war. As to the number maintained, on the 27th June last Mr. 
Brodrick stated that there were then from 70,000 to 80,000 mounted 
troops. Looking to the notorious waste of horseflesh which has 
occurred in this war, but giving due weight to Lord Stanley’s state- 
ment that 185,000 animals were being fed last May, I am sure that 
I shall be putting the number very high if I assume an average 
monthly number of 120,000 horses and mules maintained in South 
Africa for the use of the army. And in this estimate I take into 
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account the purchase or capture of horses in South Africa. Upon 
these various estimates, based as I have shown upon the published 
official data, the critical numbers applicable to the expenditure I 
have set out above are, for the first two years of the war :— 
(1.) An average army of 200,000 men with 120,000 horses 
and mules ; 
(2.) 300,000 men and 300,000 animals landed in South Africa ; 
and 
(3.) 100,000 men conveyed thence. 
It remains to apply these figures to certain important heads of 
expenditure. 


Pay or THE Army, £24,700,000. 


The 200,000 men received 242 millions in the two years, or at the 
average of just over £60 per man per annum. But here is the 
noteworthy fact. Of this £24,700,000 no less than £8,500,000 was 
absorbed by Colonials and Imperial Yeomanry. Now, by the 
1st April, 1900, there may have been 25,000 Colonials and Imperial 
Yeomanry serving; by the Ist of December, 1900, there were 
43,000 in the field; by the Ist of February, 1901, 36,000 (exclusive 
of some recently raised Colonial levies) ; and by the Ist of May last, 
82,000, but since then many over-sea Colonials have returned and 
many Imperial Yeomen have been sent home. Upon these figures it 
is impossible to assume the average number of Colonial troops 
(Australian, Canadian, and South African) and of Imperial 
Yeomanry at more than an average 40,000 cr one-fifth of the total 
army. Let us take that very liberal estimate and what do we find ? 
Why this. That the pay of the army was allotted—two-thirds 
£16,000,000) to four-fifths of the troops (160,000) and the remaining 
third (£8,000,000) to one-fifth of the troops (40,000). In other words 
while the average pay of a Colonial or an Imperial Yeoman (includ- 
ing those recently sent out, who could neither ride nor shoot) works 
out at an average £100 per man per annum, that of all the rest of the 
army is only an average of £50 per man per annum. No wonder 
Tommy grumbles. Of course, it will be understood that pay here is 
used in a widely inclusive sense, but, however general its application, 
the striking contrast has been arrived at by a uniform method of 
analysis. ‘T'he persuasive force of 5s. a day may be a good recruiting 
sergeant, but it is a desperately expensive expedient in its aggregato 
results. 


Transport, £28,400,000. 


The striking point here is the enormous expenditure on sea trans- 
port. Calculating upon the lines I have already indicated, allowing 
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for terminals for China, and for only partial expenditure of the Supply 
grants for 1901-2, the sum spent on sea transport in the two years 
may be estimated at £20,000,000, the balance being apportioned as 
to £900,000 for land and coast-wise transport in the United Kingdom, 
and £7,500,000 for land and inland water transport in the Colonies. 
I have allotted the supplementary estimate of £2,000,000 for trans- 
port and remounts in 1900-1, presented last February, entirely to 
remounts on the strength of the debate in the House on March 8 
last, and of Lord Stanley's statement in reply. Here, then, is the 
sum. In two years the Government carried 400,000 men and 300,060 
animals at a cost of £20,000,000. Of course I have no means cf 
taking specifically into account the stores conveyed, but I would point 
out that passenger steamers allow passengers a certain amount of 
baggage on their passage money, that military stores of ammunition, 
&e., are not bulky, that the cost of conveying provisions and forage 
was doubtless incurred, in the first instance, by traders, the Govern- 
ment either buying here at enhanced rates for delivery in South 
Africa, or in South Africa at corresponding prices, and that, conse- 
quently, the expense of conveying stores is rather to be looked for in 
the enhanced price of provisions under that head of expenditure. 

The shipping companies, working for a profit, convey passengers 
to the Cape at £10 a head; the average freight for a horse, as detailed 
by Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons on March 4 last, was 
then £23 from Great Britain, the United States, Canada, or 
Hungary (varying from £24 13s. 6d. to £21 5s. 7d.), £18 from 
Australia, and £14 5s. 3d. from Argentina. The mean freight 
(which included a profit) from these six places was £20 15s. Let 
us assume, therefore, that every animal costs twice as much to trans- 
port as a man. Upon this basis the matter works out thus :— 
Every man moved to or from South Africa cost the Government 
£20, and every animal carried thither cost them, for passage money 
or freight alone, £40. Doesn’t that show waste? No cheapness oa 
a quantity, but double ordinary commercial rates. I know there 
were other services performed, such as carrying Boer prisoners—of 
course the carriage of our sick and wounded is included in my cal- 
culations. I know that a great deal of the money went in altering 
fittings in the most approved red-tape style, in demurrage payments 
due to bad organisation, and in non-employment through mis- 
management of ships chartered at exorbitant rates. But there are 
the hard facts reduced to their simplest arithmetical expression. 
The Government so managed their transport that it cost them about 
double the ordinary profitable trade rates. 

Besides, let us not forget the opportunities for saving on the 
ordinary trade rates. On the 6th June, 1901, Mr. Brodrick informed 
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the House of Commons that a typical infantry transport, to carry 
1,250 men, and of course their kit and stores, could be chartered for 
£5,000 a month, and that a similar ship could take 400 horses, 
From Canada, America, or Australia the voyage is a month, from 
England three weeks, from India or the Argentine a fortnight. For 
£5,000, then, the Government could carry, in a “typical infantry 
transport,”’ 1,250 men, who, at £10 piece, would represent £12,500, 
or 400 horses, representing, at £25 a piece, £10,000. Allow for a 
two months’ chartering, for the return of only one-third the number 
of passengers and no animals, and even then there is an enormous 
saving on the commercial rates, thus: two ships, two months each, 
£20,000 ; 1,250, and say 400, men carried at £10 apiece, and 400 
horses at £25, or say £20 a piece—total value of services, £24,500 at 
commercial rate; net saving £4,500. But the idea of economy, 
save of the pernicious kind, finds no harbour in the official breast. 
Instead of saving—and £5,000 a month is no niggard price to pay— 
we have an average expenditure at the rate of double the commercial 
value of the services performed. How the money must have been 
frittered away—no, thrown away in handfuls—to bring out on such 
enormous totals such enhancement of the cost ! 


Removunts, Etc., £10,300,000. 


In the absence of corrected and specific official data, it is very 
difficult to arrive at any detailed appreciation of this vote. We 
know that the number of horses sent to South Africa was not at all 
the same as the numbers bought for the war under this head, as 
naturally there were animals already available on the establishment. 
Thus on the 22nd February, 1901, it was officially stated in the 
House of Commons that 145,000 horses had been despatched to South 
Africa, whereas four days earlier, on the 18th February, it was 
stated, also officially, that 108,000 had been purchased for South 
Africa up to the 3lst January, 1901. With regard to mules, of 
which we know from Lord Stanley’s statement last June that 
80,000 had been sent out by the 3lst May, 1901, we may assume 
that practically all were purchased for South Africa specially. The 
Indian troops brought 1,000 mules with them, presumably drawn 
from the establishment, but so small a number may be disregarded. 
The 100,000 horses referred to were purchased, I infer, outside South 
Africa. Of course horses have been bought and commandeered in 
that country, and according to Lord Kitchener’s weekly despatches, 
some tens of thousands have been captured. Again, while the 
foreign purchases have required cash, doubtless many of those in 
South Africa have been settled for the time being by promises to 
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pay—a practice common to a good deal of the war expenditure—or 
by requisition notes. I think then, if we assume that under Vote 6, 
“ Purchase of Remounts and Transport Animals,” the Government 
have bought and paid for 150,000 horses and 100,000 mules, I am 
doing the expenditure on this account no injustice. 

Another difficulty is the range of prices between horses and horses, 
and horses and mules. According to Mr. Brodrick’s statement in the 
instructive debate on remounts on 6th June, 1901, the Government 
are in the habit of paying for cavalry and artillery horses at home 
an average of about £72 a head ; for horses bought in Canada they 
paid £30 a head; and for those in Australia, the States, and 
Hungary from £20 to £25 a head. Again, according to the con- 
sular reports, so said Mr. Hobhouse in this same debate, the average 
payment for mules worked out at £20. No doubt that was ridicu- 
lously high, or the Government would surely have contrived to pay 
more. But let us start with that figure asa basis, and note the result. 
100,000 mules at £20 apiece represents £2,000,000 ; we have, there- 
fore, £8,300,000 as the cost of 150,000 horses, which works out at 
an average price of £55 ahead. Surely a monstrous figure for an 
average, even allowing for all manner of incidental expenditure con- 
nected with the obtaining of such large numbers. Even if we gave 
the Government credit for another 50,000 horses bought and paid for, 
the average is still over £40 a head. Over and over again it was 
shown in Parliament that this figure was excessive; that good 
Australian horses could be got for from £10 to £20 a-piece ; that in 
Ireland, for instance, the Government paid the dealers £40 for what 
those dealers had paid farmers £28; besides there is the official 
admission referred to above, that in Canada, Australia, the States, 
and Hungary prices ranged from £20 to £30. How comes it, then, 
that the cost of horses for the war in South Africa works out at an 
average of from £40 to £50 or more per head? ‘The official admis- 
sions—and they were wrung from the War Office with the utmost 
difficulty—do not square with the known facts. Here, again, is 
extravagance, or worse, writ large over this department of the war 
expenditure. 


Provisions AND Foracr, £30,000,000. 


In the first place assume that it costs as much to feed a horse as it 
does a man, an estimate which favours the Government, for as a 
matter of army estimates forage averages rather less per beast than 
food does per man, Upon this assumption the Government had to 
provide an average of 320,000 rations for men, horses, and mules. 
Considering the character of the food supplied, I mean its limited variety 
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—I make no reflection on its quality at time of purchase, at any rate 
as measured by price—and considering the large quantities required 
and the steady demand to be met, an expenditure of 10s. a week a 
head ought to yield either an excessive supply of necessaries, or an 
excessive profit. Puton 50 per cent. for war prices, though war prices 
are largely the measure of military incompetence in the business of 
life, and we have 15s. a head—surely the outside expenditure which 
can be accounted for without gross waste beyond the hazards of war, 
or illicit profits beyond what is tolerable even in army contractors. 
Well, 15s. a head per week represents £78 per head for the two 
years, and this sum multiplied by 320,000, gives us just on 
£25,000,000. My estimate here is one of pure extravagance, but it is 
not enough for our military authorities—they have spent £30,000,000, 
or at the rate of 18s. a head per week. 

Look at the matter in another way. Deduct 10s. a week per head 
of the animals for forage—in the two years for an average of 
120,000 animals that means £6,240,000, leaving £23,760,000 for 
provisioning 200,000 men for two years. I am not haggling over 
thousands or tens of thousands: I do not want to press the Govern- 
ment to the matter of a million or two; so let us put aside £8,000,000 
as a reasonable sum for forage, and see what can be done in the way 
of purchasing necessaries for 200,000 men for two years with 
£22,000,000. That sum yields over £1 per man per week. Will 
the Government explain for what quantities and at what prices the 
rations actually supplied to our men must be worked out in order to 
account for this enormous expenditure ? The South African Storage 
Company has recently made a profit of a million (declared a dividend 
equal to 105 per cent., and carried £700,000 to reserve), I quote 
from Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 15th March, 1901 :— 


‘‘ Mr, Field said he found from the report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General that, on 27th October, 1899, a contract was entered into with the South 
African Cold Storage Co. to supply fresh meat for the troops at 11d. per pound, 
but two-thirds of the supply was frozen meat. The hon. Member could say, as 
an expert, that 11d. per pound for frozen meat was a famine price. ... Frozen 
meat was supplied by the same firm to the troops in Cape Town at 53d. per pound, 
while 11d. was paid for the same class of meat to feed the English troops in 
the field.” 


We see at a glance the relation between the profit of a million 
sterling to a commercial company and this bill of £30,000,000 for the 
supply of provisions and forage to the army. I have not the figures for 
the Cape by me, but I do not suppose that in a great stock-rearing, 
meat-eating country like that the wholesale prices rule higher than 
in London, and they are for beef from 4d. to 6d. per lb. fresh, and 
about 3d. a lb. frozen; and for mutton 3d. to 8d. a Ib. fresh, and 
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about 3d. a lb. frozen. Allow an average of 6d. a lb., and less than 
£7,500,000, of the £22,000,000 remaining after providing forage, 
would be required to furnish 200,000 men with a daily ration of 
2 lb. of meat each for two years. Where, then, have all these 
millions gone? We know where one million has gone, but where 
are the others? Here also there is evidence of unparalleled waste 
and extravagance. 

The other heads of account do not lend themselves so well to 
examination, nor are they so important or so costly. We may note 
in passing that clothing appears to have cost on the average 30s. per 
man per month which, having regard to war service, does not seem 
excessive, but then you can never trust the War Office. As to the 
item of nearly £17,000,000 for stores, all that I can say is that its 
colossal proportions are fairly well reflected and incidentally explained 
in the prosperity of some enterprising British firms. 

H. Morcan-Browne. 








MRS. GALLUP’S BAD HISTORY. 


“Tur Cipher Story,” says Mrs. Gallup, “is unique in literature. 
first from the peculiar method of hiding, and next, in what it tells.” 
This is perhaps the only sentence in her book with which the average 
reader will find himself in complete agreement. The Cipher Story is 
unique and ought to remain so. A Times correspondent has suffi- 
ciently exposed “the peculiar method of hiding,” or rather, the still 
more peculiar method of deciphering. Not less peculiar is the sum 
of “ what it tells.” 

It is possible, as far as the dates go, for Bacon and Essex to have 
been, as Mrs. Gallup asserts that Bacon, in his cipher, alleges that 
they were, the legitimate sons of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in drawing attention to some of Mrs. Gullup’s fallacies, has 
argued that, if Bacon thought himself the legitimate son of Elizabeth 
and Leicester, he was under the impression that “ bigamy constituted 
lawful marriage.” The reference is, of course, to the marriage of 
Leicester (then Robert Dudley) with Amy Robsart, on 4th June, 
1550. Now Amy Robsart was “ so pitifully slain ” on 8th September, 
1560, and Francis Bacon was not born till 22nd January, 1561. A 
marriage of Elizabeth and Leicester between September, 1560, and 
January, 1561, would have rendered Bacon, in the words of the 
cipher, “not base-born.” Yet the story which Francis Bacon is 
supposed to have written in cipher is so badly told that Mr. Lang’s 
criticism is quite fair. Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon asserts that Leicester 
and Elizabeth were married during their imprisonment in the Tower 
of London, that Bacon was the fruit of this union, and that the 
marriage was repeated “a suitable time prior to my birth,’ and after 
Elizabeth’s accession, “ soe that I was borne in holy wedlocke.” The 
Princess Elizabeth was imprisoned in the Tower during the months 
of March, April, and May, 1554, while Leicester, who had been sent 
there in the preceding January, was released in the month of October. 
An intrigue was therefore possible as a matter of chronology, but 
(except for a vague hint about the necessity of getting rid of Amy 
Robsart) Bacon always expresses the belief that a legal marriage was 
possible in 1554. There can be no doubt about the legality of 
Leicester’s marriage with Amy, which had been graced by the pre- 
sence of Edward VI. Nor does the author of the cipher story any- 
where betray a knowledge of the fact that four and a-half years 
elapsed between Elizabeth’s removal from the Tower and her acces- 
sion, and two years between her accession and Bacon’s birth. Still, 
the story is not chronologically impossible (except for Bacon’s 
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repeated assertion that he was “not base-begot”’), and we must 
approach it with an open mind. 

Mrs. Gallup asserts that Bacon hid in his biliteral cipher the facts 
that Queen Elizabeth bore a son to Robert Dudley on the 22nd 
January, 1561, and another son on the 10th November, 1567, and 
that these children were falsely registered, the first as the son of Sir 
Nicholas and Lady Anne Bacon, and the second as the son of the 
first Earl of Essex and his wife Lettice Knollys. These are the 
traditional dates for the births of the men subsequently known as 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, and Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, and Mrs. Gallup does not question their accuracy. There 
were, undoubtedly, many scandals about Queen Elizabeth, as there 
were about any queen of the sixteenth century. The death of Amy 
Robsart had given fresh life to these suspicions, and foreign ambas- 
sadors resident in England were eager to relate, for the amusement 
of the Court at home, any tales derogatory to the Vestal throned by 
the West. On the very day of Bacon’s birth the Spanish ambas- 
sador wrote a report about these scandals. ‘ There is,” he wrote, 
“no lack of people who say that the Queen has already had some 
[children], but of this I have seen no trace, and do not believe it.” * 
Similarly, five days before the birth of Essex, another Spanish am- 
bassador had a long talk with Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court, 
but had no suspicion of the Queen’s condition.” It is difficult to 
prove a negative, and all this is not decisive. But we are arguing a 
question of probability. We are asked to believe that not only was 
the marriage kept a profound secret (although sufficient witnesses 
were present), and that no one, except those in the Queen’s confi- 
dence, had any suspicion of the births, but that, when the so-called 
Francis Bacon was sixteen years of age, there was an open confession 
on the part of Elizabeth, and that this also was kept from the public 
knowledge. ‘“ We were in presence . . . with a number of the ladies 
and severall of the gentlemen of her court, when a seely young 
maiden babled a tale, Cecill, knowing her weakeness, had whis- 
pered in her eare. .. . Noe sooner breath’d aloud than it was 
hearde by the Queene. ... . Losing controll immediatelie of both 
judgement and discretion, the secrets of her heart came hurtling 
forth.” It is true that, according to this statement, Elizabeth con- 
fessed only the single fact of his parentage, but it is none the less 
remarkable that no rumour of this scene, enacted in the presence of 
witnesses, reached the outside world. Still another improbability 
has been unnecessarily worked into the story. Lingard has made 
accessible to all readers of history the unpleasant accounts of the 
familiarities between Elizabeth and Seymour, the second husband of 
her step-mother, Queen Catherine Parr. The cipher story improves 


(1) Spanish Calendar, 1558-1567, p. 180. (2) Ibid., p. 682. 
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upon this so far as to make Elizabeth bear a child to Seymour, 
which he disowned and she murdered “at the very first breath, least 
she bee openly sham’d in Court, inasmuch as King Edward was 
intollerant of others foibles, whilst partiall to his own.’’ The proba- 
bility of the truth of this story may be estimated by the age of 
Elizabeth and Edward VI. When Seymour fell, Elizabeth was 
sixteen years of age and Edward was eleven. 

The devoted Baconian may be inclined to believe all this. The 
improbable does sometimes happen, and the temptation here is great. 
For if he can accept these stories his reward will be the assurance that 
Bacon was, as it were, the sole partner of a literary syndicate, trading 
under the names of Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Burton. Why should he not “to do a great right do a little 
wrong,” and outrage historical probability to this extent? But when 
he has done this, a still more difficult task remains. For Bacon has 
insisted on inserting in his cipher several strange errors about himself 
and his relatives. Not only was he unaware that Leicester had 
married Amy Robsart ; he also thought that his own proper name was 
his mother’s maiden-name, which he writes as “ Tidder.”’ At the end 
of his life, after he had been Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
although he had witnessed the creation of Prince Henry as Prince 
of Wales seven years after the accession of his father, James I., and 
the creation of Prince Charles four years after his brother’s death, he 
was still under the impression that “ our law giveth to the first-borne 
of the royall house the title of the Prince of Wales.” We venture to 
think that if Mrs. Gallup had written her book after the death of 
Queen Victoria, we should not have detected Bacon in this error. It 
may be possible that Bacon believed that Elizabeth and Leicester 
** came into our world, not the same daie onelie, but the same hour,” 
although no one else has confused June and September in this way. 
But it is scarcely possible to persuade oneself that, in the year 1596 
Bacon could write “our wilfully blind mother (the phrase sounds 
curiously nineteeth-century) hath for many long years been wedded 
to the Earle of Leicester,” or that, in 1623, he could write “ The oppor- 
tunities are at this Queene’s orders, therefore not seene, if it so 
gratifie Elizabeth.” Every schoolboy of 1623 knew that Elizabeth 
had died twenty years before, and the news of Leicester’s death, which 
occurred in 1588, ought, by the most moderate computation, to have 
reached Bacon by 1596. This carelessness about the dates of the 
deaths of his parents extended to his friends. In a cipher statement 
in “Romeo and Juliet ” he says “that it (love for woman) up- 
lifts our life who would ere question. Not he, our friend and good 
adviser, knowne to all decyph’ring any of these hidd’n epistles, Sir 
Amyas Paulet.” There was but small chance of Paulet’s question- 
ing anything, for he had died in 1588 and “ Romeo and Juliet ” was 
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not printed till 1597. As the cipher depends upon the arrangement 
of the printed letters, it is useless to argue that such passages 
were written before the deaths of the people mentioned. 

Bacon, according to Mrs. Gallup, was not satisfied with using his 
cipher to relate interesting impossibilities about himself and his 
parents, and to claim for himself the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays. He considered it a suitable employment for so busy a man 
to insert into his narrative meaningless statements of the more 
obvious historical incidents of his own time and the years immediately 
preceding his birth. We cannot conceive his motive for this un- 
necessary labour, unless we find it in the statement on p. 167 of 
Mrs. Gallup’s book: “I wish to get my cypher into students’ 
curricula.” It was a strange ambition, because to a sixteenth-century 
Englishman the word “curricula” could only mean racecourses. 
Can it be that the cipher is out-ciphering itself here, and that the 
Lord Chancellor was really backing a horse? Or is it merely a way 
of imploring him that runs to read? Whatever be the explanation, 
the schoolboy had better beware of accepting Bacon’s statements 
about the most clearly ascertained facts of Elizabethan history. 
Every schoolboy knows that, after the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the Queen of England contrived to throw the whole responsi- 
bility upon a secretary, by name Davison. Most text-books add 
that Queen Elizabeth fined him heavily and disgraced him, destroying 
his career. The Bacon cipher informs us that he was put to death. 
The Bacon cipher professes to be contemporary evidence, and the 
text-books make no such claim. But Mary’s son, James I., some 
years after his accession, did not know that Davison had been put 
to death, for he was convinced that he was merely a scapegoat, and, 
very honourably, extended to him some royal grace. Nor did 
Davison himself understand that he had been killed, for he sent a 
petition to the King. Is it conceivable that Bacon could have 
misstated these facts ? The other statement in the cipher, that 
Davison “ sign’d for the Queene ” without her knowledge, and at the 
instance of Burleigh and Leicester, is equally impossible. Mrs. Gallup 
says that it “confirms what the most recent historians have noted.” 
Who are they, and what did they note? 

There are two trivial slips in Mrs, Gallup’s cipher story which 
seem to us to give a satisfactory indication of the manner in which 
the whole narrative has been concocted. The discoverers of the 
story were impressed by the interest taken by Bacon in ciphers. They 
found some variations in type in early editions of Shakespeare, 
Burton and the others, and they proceeded to read a secret mean- 
ing into these variations. It would obviously lighten their task 
if they knew what Bacon was likely to say, and they decided that 
he was likely to tell some contemporary history. When the facts, 
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as they knew them, would not work into the cipher, it was easy to 
make the cipher work into the facts, for, as Mrs. Gallup lightly 
remarks, “ many stumbling blocks occur in the books, placed there 
with the evident purpose of making the deciphering more difficult, 
which bring confusion to the work until removed” (p. 9). An 
eminent contemporary of Bacon was Mary Queen of Scots; it is 
therefore likely that he would say something of her. The cipher, 
without conscious fraud, will as easily accommodate itself to Queen 
Mary as to any less charming topic. There is a well-known and 
frequently quoted passage in Sir James Melville’s ‘“‘ Memoirs,’ where, 
in the course of his lively conversation with Queen Elizabeth in 1565, 
the English Queen expressed a wish to see Mary, then in Scotland. 
“T offered to convoy her secretly into Scotland by post, clothed like 
a page disguised, that she might see our Queen... and how 
that her chamber should be kept as though she were sick in the 
meantime, and none to be privy thereto but my Lady Stafford, and 
one of the grooms of her chamber.” Bacon was, at this time, four 
years old, but he had heard of the story, for, says the cipher, “she 
was almost persuaded, I am well assur’d, to goe to Scotland with a 
gentleman from that Court in the disguise of a youth, as page to 
the gaye Courtier, whilst her chamber should, in her absence, be 
closed as though suff’ring so much payne as that it compelled her 
to deny audience to everie person save Lady Strafford and the 
physitian.” There is one slight inaccuracy here; but it is very 
suggestive. The history of the seventeenth century has rendered 
Strafford a much more familiar historical name (especially in America) 
than Stafford. There was, of course, no Lady Strafford in 1565, and 
although an Earldom of Strafford had been created before Bacon is 
supposed to have written this, Bacon is not likely to have made the 
error. There is another slip of a similar nature. Among the peers 
who tried Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringay were the Earls of 
Kent and Derby and Viscount Montacute. The two latter noble- 
men might have accompanied the Earl of Kent to witness the 
execution. The cipher asserts that they were present, “idlie con- 
versing.” But Secretary Beale has left, in his own handwriting, a list 
of those who witnessed the execution, a list corroborated from other 
sources, and it does not contain the name of either Montacute or 
Derby. Moreover (and this is the important point), the name of 
Montacute appears in the cipher as Montague. The latter is a much 
more familiar name, especially in America; but Bacon must have 
known all about Lord Montacute. There are other inaccuracies in 
the cipher story of the execution of Queen Mary, but we pass to 
a more interesting anticipation of Mr. Froude’s history. No 
reader of Mr. Froude can forget his brilliant, if somewhat brutal, 
description of the scene at Fotheringay Castle, or his picture of the 
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doomed Queen standing “ on the black scaffold with the black figures 
all around her, blood-red from head to foot.”” Mr. Froude had some 
authority for his phrase; one contemporary writer does remark that 
she was executed “tout en rouge.” But the majority of contempo- 
rary accounts go to show that her costume, after she had disrobed for 
the block, consisted of brown velvet and black satin, and their state- 
ment is confirmed by the contemporary picture, painted to 
commemorate the Queen’s death. We must therefore grant the “ tout 
en rouge,” though Bacon could scarcely have seen the MS. of the 
Frenchman who wrote it; but the picturesque “ blood-red” bears the 
unmistakable mark of Mr. Froude, and when the cipher tells us that 
Mary “ stoode up in a robe of bloud-red,” we can only conclude 
that Francis Bacon was the real author of a History of England from 
the Death of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, hitherto 
attributed to James Anthony Froude. Any remaining doubt on this 
point will be removed when the reader finds, on p. 312, the words 
“our colonies in all the regions of the globe, from remote East to a 
remoter West.” It is as likely that Bacon wrote Pope’s Homer and 
Froude’s History as that he penned these words in the reign of 
King James I. For where were the colonies ? 

Space forbids our dealing with all the errors and anachronisms into 
which Mrs, Gallup falls, but there remains one interesting topic 
which we cannot pass over in silence. Few historical legends have 
impressed themselves more deeply on the popular mind than the 
story of Essex and the ring, and we are not surprised to find the 
cipher-Bacon quoting it in connection with the death of his 
cipher-brother, Essex. “The event of the Earle’s death,” he says, 
“never for an howre, or even for a moment seem’d possible to me 
after Robert stoopt his pride to send our proud mother her pledge— 
aring given asif in doubt some great harm might ever threaten, altho’ 
neither surely tho’t it from the Queene his evil would threat. It 
was long enow, in truth sume time thereafter, ere this fact became well 
known, Her Ma. coming into the knowledge but a short period ere 
she died. After our mis-guided Queene’s last murther, however, was 
by a chance only prevented, it was freelie bruited everywhere. It 
was then that I also found that th’ most preitous—yet, by his 
fortune, trulie valuelesse—token came short of its desir’d or rather 
intended end.’ We have here the full story involved —that Essex, 
when condemned to death, sent to the Queen a ring which she had 
given him as a promise of protection, that the Countess of Notting- 
ham, to whom he entrusted it, failed to convey it to the Queen, 
and that the Countess, when dying, confessed to Elizabeth, who 
nearly shook the life out of the dying woman. It must be to this 
incident that the mysterious phrase, “ our mis-guided Queene’s last 
murther,” is intended to refer. No competent historian will now 
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attempt to defend the story of the ring. It has absolutely no 
contemporary authority, and it makes its first appearance in an 
utterly untrustworthy work of the seventeenth century, a book which 
professes to be no more than “a Romance.” The origin of the myth 
has been traced to a statement of the contemporary diarist, Manning- 
ham, who says that Essex had presented a ring to Queen Elizabeth, 
and that she wore it till her death. The tale had assumed 
considerable proportions by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the historian Clarendon looked into the evidence for it, and 
pronounced it apocryphal. In 1650 it received wider currency than 
ever, from the publication of the book to which we have referred— 
“A History of the most renowned Queen Elizabeth and her great 
Favourite, the Earl of Essex. In Two Parts. A Romance.” The 
plot of this story turns on the incident of the ring, which is related 
with many improbable details. The book was very popular, and the 
story has appeared in many varying forms, in fiction and professed 
history alike, till at last it has received such contemporary confirma- 
tion as Mrs. Gallup has it in her power to bestow. 

We have surely heard the last of the biliteral cipher. Mrs. Gallup 
herself has had to admit that it requires inspiration to read it properly. 
It has been elsewhere shown that, if Bacon wrote this cipher story, Pope 
must have discovered it and made it the basis of his own translation 
of Homer, and we have endeavoured to point out that the acceptance 
of Mrs. Gallup’s theory not merely involves ludicrous improbabilities, 
but deprives Francis Bacon of any claim to the possession of average 
intelligence. We can scarcely hope that, with the last of this cipher, 
we have also heard the last of the whole Baconian controversy. The 
repudiation of Mrs. Gallup’s concocted narrative leaves the question of 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays precisely where it was, and he 
that was before this a believer may be a believer still, while the doubter 
will remain constant in his disbelief. Meanwhile we may present to 
the followers of Mrs. Gallup an argument quite as reasonable as any 
in her book. When Shakespeare’s contemporary, Francis Beaumont 
(1584-1616), wrote to lament the death of Shakespeare, he addressed 
him thus :— 


“Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare ! sleep alone 
Thy unmolested peace in an unshared cave.”’ 
Here then is the basis for a compromise. Shakespeare wrote only the 
tragedies, and so was not to share his grave with the writer of the 
oomedies, who was obviously a different person. The conclusion is 
just as sound as anything that Mrs. Gallup has produced. 
Rosert S. Rar. 
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“JT Have always said that Ranelagh was a gentleman,” The 
speaker, a jolly red-faced country squire, loud-voiced, good 
humoured, overflowing with sound health, animal spirits, and, after a 
capital dinner at Wynham Club, in the best of tempers with himself 
and all mankind, then up for the cattle week from his Norfolk home, 
had the credit, among his friends of two generations, of supplying 
Bulwer with the original from which was sketched Squire Hazeldean 
in My Novel. The gentleman who received him at the Travellers’, 
and to whom these words were addressed, of a manner feminine in its 
gentleness, speaking in a tone so low that the words seemed to melt 
like snowflakes in the air before they alighted upon the ear, presented 
a contrast picturesquely complete to his visitor. With a faint but 
not ungenial smile (for he had himself been a man of pleasure in his 
day), with a look of humorous perplexity on his delicately-cut face, 
in a voice only just rising above a whisper, he of the Travellers’ said 
tothe Wynhamite . . . . “ That I am prepared to assume ; in fact, 
it is rather implied in the business which gives me the honour of this 
interview’; there was something in the articulation of these words, 
as well as in the general iciness of their utterer’s deferential manner 
that produced an immediate and more than mesmeric effect upon the 
wide-acred and anciently descended East-Anglian squire. To quote 
A. W. Kinglake’s remark to the present writer: “It was the only 
little piece of acting that I ever did in my life; before a minute 
had passed I had frozen him sober.” Mr. Packe’s principal has already 
been mentioned ; Kinglake’s was none other than his old friend and 
contemporary Abraham Hayward. The perfectly loyal and equally 
reciprocated friendship between these two accomplished men of letters 
formed a beautiful, as years passed on a pathetic, trait in the 
character of each. To the many who knew and still remember him, 
William Kinglake’s old age is a beautiful memory; he gradually 
withdrew from the world soon after he had taken his last ride round 
Hyde Park, or to speak with perfect exactness, upon a hired hack 
from his rooms at Regency Square, Brighton, to his friend Sir 
Frederick Pollock, then, as was his custom, staying at Rottingdean. 
Then came some weary years of waiting, brightened, or at least 
relieved, by the philosophic composure amid trying pains and the 
equability of temper that Kinglake had set himself to cultivate 
throughout life, and that gave to his placid death in some degree the 
grace of a Christian Euthanasia. Hayward, though he died at four- 
seore odd, never seemed to grow any older. At his lodging in St. 


(1) A. W. Kinglake: a Biographical and Literary Study. By the Rev. W. Tuckwell. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 
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James’s Street, the very number, though not the same tenement, 
where once lived Byron, Hayward fell mortally sick. No enquirer 
or visitor equalled Kinglake in his assiduity. Then arrived a 
day, preceded by an exceptionally bad night. Hayward’s exhaustion 
made him a little delirious ; the words that immediately preceded his 
dissolution, while a more than human radiancy seemed to spread over 
and rejuvenate the old man’s face, were “I don’t know what it is; I 
am sure it will be something grand.” But, some hours before the 
end came, while the invalid’s pillows and head were supported 
between them by his devoted sister and his friend, Hayward had 
wanderingly whispered into Kinglake’s ear ‘we will both of us as 
soon as our things can be packed go to stay with my sister at Lyme.” 
Directly, was the reply, the servants can get ready. “On no 
account,” faintly uttered the dying man, “hurry the servants.” 

It was Hayward who had been the cause of the interview already 
described at the Travellers’ Club between the Irish peer, once so well 
known on the town, and a real artist of words. Kinglake in Hothen 
produced an epoch-making book, which long since has become a classic ; 
like the Crimean invasion, Eothen is subtly charged with influences 
intellectual or political, not merely in the closest sympathy with, but 
historically explanatory of, the simultaneous outburst of militant 
patriotism whose diffusion, throughout all classes and all parts of the 
Empire, makes memorable for ever the opening of the twentieth 
century. The Kinglake-Packe incident had grown out of a Hayward- 
Ranelagh contretemps. The two men belonged to the same club; they 
had lost their temper over some trifle ; hot words passed ; the century 
had not then advanced in years sufficiently to make a duel, between 
two veterans of the past régime, as ridiculous as it was impracticable. 
The old Bond Street roué had, therefore, in the old-fashioned way, 
asked a friend to see his literary aggressor. The potential second 
acted for his principal in the manner already described; the affair 
was, of course, arranged; the two old gentlemen continued to their 
life’s close to glare at each other quite peaceably from their respective 
club corners. In another episode, touched upon, if I mistake not, by 
Sir Wemyss Reid in his Life of Lord Houghton, Kinglake may have 
played a like part ; his other chief friend was Eliot Warburton, of The 
Crescent and the Cross. Warburton I cannot recall, save by hearsay, 
as lost on the Amazon, some of whose wreckage was, in the present 
writer’s early childhood, washed to the shores of Devonshire from the 
Land’s End. As master of words and rhythm Kinglake must be 
placed above Warburton. As stylists not less than patriots both 
belonged to the same school. Of that cult, not the founder but the 
earliest, whose writings are now read, George Borrow was born (1803) 
six or seven years before Kinglake, and before his junior by one year, 
who perished in sight of the Cornish rocks. To the names, already 
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mentioned might, in a literary sense alone, be added that of John 
Henry Newman, who, like his secular contemporary of the pen, 
figured prominently in the reaction from the rhetorical prose of the 
eighteenth century towards the more classical simplicity and severity 
for which Addison had revived, rather than created, the taste. 
Among that group of writers Kinglake alone had enjoyed educational 
advantages comparable with those of Newman. Like the future great 
Oratorian ; like his life-long ally, Warburton ; like his predecessor of 
The Bible in Spain—all the sons of professional men in the provinces 
—Kinglake came of a good old county stock. Kinglake differed 
from his contemporary, Newman, and from his ally, Warburton. He 
learned all that the Eton and Cambridge of his day could teach ; he 
was known for a brilliant boy in Keats’ sixth form, when Gladstone, 
Hallam and Heathcote were in the same class-room; at Trinity he 
was a leader of the set that included F. D. Maurice, Sterling, 
W. D. Cookesley (of King’s) and Alfred Tennyson. 

One interesting feature or experience is common to the earlier days 
of most of these men, not excepting Newman himself; the diction of 
that accomplished stylist differed in degree rather than in kind from 
that cultivated with scarcely less of success by many Oxford men of 
the same generation, but of inferior distinction. _Newman’s English 
is the language wherein Benjamin Jowett showed himself a consummate 
performer ; this is the sort of composition in which J. A. Froude’s 
power of extracting the deepest and most varied tone and feeling, to 
be wrung forth from syllables made that historian a master. The point 
in which the sacred and the profane writers now placed together 
resemble each other was the formative influence of eastward travel 
upon their social and intellectual future. Before Borrow had served 
in Spain as an agent of the Bible Society, he had produced nothing 
of real literary promise. Eliot Warburton had lived the life of an 
Irish absentee landlord in London, till a winter trip up the Nile for 
pleasure or health inspired him with The Crescent and the Cross, as 
well as with those predictions of the future intimacy between the 
kingdoms of the Pharaohs and of the Plantagenets that invest the 
book with so marked an interest to-day, and that, a generation after 
its writer’s death, have been so curiously fulfilled. As for Newman, 
in the year of the first Reform Bill, he left England an Oxford don, 
he returned to it with the discovery that Arianism was a Judaising 
heresy which sprang up in Antioch, and that the Anglican communion 
went perilously near to lacking the notes of a truly Catholic Church ; 
the lines, “ Lead, kindly light,” were written during a calm on board 
an orange boat in the Straits of Bonifacio. The famous Assize 
sermon of Keble did not come till a year later; but when Newman 
sailed from Falmouth in 1832, he had been, to all appearance, the 
orthodox member of a Protestant body ; when, bronzed by the suns 
of the European if not Asiatic Orient, he next found himself in 1833 
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in the shadow of St. Mary’s, he had “almost persuaded” himself 
into a convinced Romanist. 

Upon Eliot Warburton and upon William Kinglake, the results of 
eastern travel were shown in a less dynamic way. About the 
same time as his friend—like himself, with a successful manuscript in 
his pocket— Warburton returned to England; he was congratulated on 
his safe reappearance at his club, and together with Kinglake he 
became a lion of the season. Newman’s secession, matured as it had 
been by southern warmth, in Disraeli’s well-known words, dealt the 
Church a blow from which it still reels. The sights and airs of the 
palms and temples of the south ripened the two writers more 
immediately dealt with here into literary forces still felt by their 
posterity of the pen. 

Kinglake returned from his travels with a reputation for social 
tact and knowledge of the world, that he maintained throughout his 
after life. These qualities, in the manner already described, made him a 
possible second to the principal in a duel which was never fought. 
In his pathetically humorous way, recalling his London days when 
the travels recorded in Hothen had brought him into social prominence, 
he would say the ‘‘ women then seemed asif they expected me to throw 
them across a Sicilian steed and gallop into the desert.” The living 
Kinglake was essentially one of those persons, for whom in a merry 
moment destiny had prearranged exceptionally droll experiences ; he 
was at his best when recounting them to one or two friends in the 
gently deprecatory manner that gave a flavour of its own to the 
recital. Such was the case with the reminiscence, which opened these 
remarks, Others refiecting his travels might be added. During his 
Eastern tour he visited Damascus. Walking down the “ Street called 
Straight ” he accosted a native whom from his dress he imagined to be 
a professional guide. When, however, the visitor asked for informa- 
tion on certain points of personal detail, the apparent cicerone showed 
signs of indignant resentment, began a homily on a text out of the 
Koran, and made a gesture of reverential impatience in the direction 
of a mosque; the man was a Mahommedan priest, not a guide; 
Kinglake at no time of life had much time for speculative theology. 
Comparatively few, indeed, of ‘‘Eothen’s” best stories or happiest 
sayings appear in that Hothen of which, at the present writing, two 
or three new editions are independently announced. One of King- 
lake’s editors might do him a worse service than by collecting these 
floating narratives and compressing them into footnotes. Seldom can 
there have been so varied and prolonged an existence, so perennially 
fresh and versatile a man, whose story would be told better by the 
narrative of isolated scenes and incidents than by the biographer’s 
continuous record. In Kinglake, unlike Palgrave and other pioneers 
of excursions in the near East, the taste for travel had been satiated 
before middle age was reached. During later years he seldom crossed 
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the Channel; the terrors of the sadle d’attente effectually, he said, 
warned him off French railways. Once, indeed, he so far overcame 
that objection as at the close of the Franco-Prussian war to visit his 
old friend Adolphe Thiers, then conducting the peace negotiations at 
Versailles. Well known in Paris during the same period as Bulwer 
and others among his contemporaries, Kinglake had no French 
acquaintance within memory of the present generation. The typical 
Englishman who then filled the popular mind across the Straits of 
Dover was Gambetta’s friend, at that time member for Chelsea. 
When, therefore, the thin delicate intellectual presence of Kinglake 
made itself felt in the grass-grown streets of Versailles on that 
January day, the loafers gazing at the English visitor began with one 
consent to mutter “il doit étre Sir Dilke.”’ All the writers now 
bracketed with Kinglake, most of the men with whom the Crimean 
historian lived intimately, in some way or other left their personal 
impress upon the militantly patriotic movement of their own and 
of succeeding times, especially upon the closing years of the nineteenth 
century with their military operations in the Transvaal or elsewhere. 
No person now living can recall a contest so unanimously approved 
by all classes and interests of the Empire as that undertaken for the 
emancipation of the Transvaal from the Boer oligarchy and its trans- 
formation into a real, not a nominal, republic, After a good deal of 
pain, or weariness worse than pain, Kinglake’s end came peaceably. 
His setting sun would have glowed with triumph had he been spared 
to witness some half-dozen years later the full expression, in the 
applause or achievements of his countrymen, of that national temper 
whos emos gitfted incarnation he himself was, which, by many stirring 
passages in the last, the Inkerman volume, of his great work, he only 
ceased with life itself to strengthen and stimulate. 

Tennyson, in the closing passages of Maud, as a fact, in much of 
his best work belonging to that period, played the Tyrtaeus of the 
school whose later literary founders had been Warburton and King- 
lake the prose poets. Another remarkable member of the group 
of Cambridge contemporaries, including as it did Tennyson himself, 
was the famous banker, Mr. Lloyd Jones, who died Lord Overstone ; 
this shrewd old school financier, with his sturdy, practical, good 
sense, ever ready to be kindled into patriotic emotion, during after- 
dinner talks with his Cambridge friend at Freshwater, suggested to 
Tennyson more than one touch in the concluding lines alike of 
Locksley Hall and Maud. A sympathetic man with great power of 
impressing his own ideas upon others, Lord Overstone fairly may be 
described as representing the business side of the Jingo set, whose 
poets, during the Crimean period, were FitzGerald and Tennyson, 
whose statesmen might at times be seen in David Urquhart, and 
whose pedestrian exponents, adorning every point of the subject 
they touched, were Eliot Warburton and William Kinglake. 
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In the remarks which open his books on the eighteenth century, 
Mr. Lecky, illustratively, has pointed out that, notwithstanding 
apparent inconsistencies in their manifestations, the essential prin- 
ciples maintained by English parties at different epochs, have 
varied less than might be supposed from the fact of the Whigs 
having been the unpopular advocates of war in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the Tories who, under Harley and St. John, carried through 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, having, in 1782, resisted the accom- 
modations between England and America with the latter’s European 
supporters, voted by the House of Commons under Rockingham. 
In the same way British Jingoism is among the most constant of 
political forces throughout the country. Its ingredients are per- 
petually changing. The conditions of its expression, its immediately 
inspiring causes, and its ulterior ambitions, are seldom or never at two 
different epochs the same. 

At the close of the seventies, when a music-hall refrain first gave 
to a political sect the title with which, for the sake of convenience, 
Kinglake and his distinguished contemporaries have been associated 
here, the analysis of Jingo, in its genesis, would have supplied results 
very different from those obtainable by a minute examination of 
its constituents during the later developments of 1900. Through- 
out the period at which Lord Beaconsfield, with Lord Salisbury, 
brought back peace with honour from Berlin, Jingo meant an aggre- 
gate of interests, ideas, even nationalities and creeds, often at other 
times brought into mutual conflicts among themselves, but now for 
a time fortuitously united. On the Turkish side generally ranged 
the forces of Society, of the City, and, from its rivalry with the 
Greek Communion, of the Roman Catholic Church. Without a 
Gladstone and a Disraeli, as champions of counter attraction on 
either side, the division might not have been political at all. But 
the great Liberal leader was also the chief of Anglicanism; the 
High Churchmen, therefore, one and all, were Russophiles. Mean- 
while the Vatican and its servants in England rather bitterly opposed 
and snubbed the Puseyite rump that renewed its overtures to the 
Greek Patriarch. As the Romanists were generally moved by oppo- 
sition to the Orthodox Church to favour the followers of the prophet, 
so the political disciples of Auguste Comte, then by dint of sheer 
mental power an European agency not to be despised, fell into line 
with the friends of the Unspeakable because they owed Christianity 
a grudge. With Society, with the City, and with the Comtists 
went, of course, the music-halls. East of Temple Bar Semitic 
agency fused into a solid and formidable whole the motley elements 
in the Jingo alliance. In the west of London and throughout the 
country, the same duty was performed by the smart organisers of 
polite life. But for the fascination of Disraeli’s genius and the con- 
tagion of Gladstone’s moral enthusiasm this antagonism might not 
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have been practicable, or probably would have evaporated before the 
season was half through. It continued, its tradition and its inspira- 
tion remain; they might, with little artificial incitement, re-appear 
in the twentieth century as forces not less formidable than they 
proved themselves in the nineteenth. 

Very different from this would, in the phrase of science, be found 
the formula of Jingo in its application to an earlier school of patriots. 
When Eliot Warburton first visited Egypt, Napoleon’s designs to 
make the land of the Nile the depét or the base of an attack upon 
British India, were but as the events of yesterday. "When travelling 
further towards the rising sun, Kinglake trod upon the dust of 
decayed empires; the one idea filling his sensitive and chivalrous 
soul, was that as sovereign over kingdoms on which the sun never 
sets, England had made good her claim beyond European dispute to 
that Imperial succession. With the showy and unintellectual 
elements in the Jingoism of 1878, 1879, Kinglake could only have 
felt a sympathy reflected on it by the glowing memory of Crimean 
days. For the City, for Society, for latter day politics, he cared 
nothing ; the latest developments of the party system he abhorred. 
He believed in England’s destiny and in the character of her sons, 
above all things he had no fears for the future of the race or the 
empire. National character, to quote his own words to the present 
writer, will survive even the House of Commons and the rival 
whippers-in. He had the satisfaction of living long enough to 
witness the first fruits of the harvest whose seed he had long since 
sown, not only by his writings, but by some of the most instructive 
speeches ever heard in Parliament, or rather not heard there at 
all. The reason of these last words very briefly may be explained : 
The understanding between Cavour and Napoleon III. resulted in 
the unopposed annexation of Nice and Savoy by France. Kinglake, 
then in the House as member for Bridgwater, like others of his set, 
was furious ; he made a special effort, scoured the Continent in quest 
of original documents, returned to Westminster, delivered a speech, 
which for epigrammatic exhaustiveness of treatment and accurate 
circumstantiality of detail made, though not at the moment, its 
effect, not only throughout London, but throughout the Western 
world. The speaker’s voice was pitched in so lowa key as to be 
scarcely audible to those who sat near him, and were ready to hang 
on his every word. Among these was the late Sir Robert Peel, 
himself interested in and a close student of the subject. To him 
Kinglake gave the notes which he had prepared. <A day or two 
later Peel in his own sonorous sentences and with the magnificent 
organ, so admired by Mr. Gladstone, practically reproduced King- 
lake’s speech amid applause literally indescribable. 

T. H. 8. Escorr. 
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AUBREY DE VERE, 
(Born, JANUARY 10, 1814; Diep, January 20, 1902.) 


In the far romantic morning where the giant bards together, 

Ringed with dew and light and music, struck their lyres in golden 
weather, 

Came a child and stood beside them, gazed adoring in their eyes, 

Hushed his little heart in worship of a race so bland and wise. 


They are gone, those gods and giants, caught Elijah-like to glory, 

And their triumphs and their sorrows are a part of England’s story ; 

Years and years ago they vanished; but the child, who loved them 
well, 

Still has wandered among mortals with a tale of them to tell. 


Theirs were voices heard like harps above the congregated thunder ; 

His, a trembling hymn to beauty, or a breath of whispered wonder ; 

When the world’s tongue spoke his vanished; but below the turmoil 
rolled 

Fragments of romantic rapture, echoes of the age of gold. 


Others stun the years to homage with their novelty and splendour ; 
He was shy and backward-gazing, but his noiseless soul was tender. 
When he sang, the birds sang louder, for his accents, low and clear, 
Never hushed a mourning cushat, never scared a sunning deer. 


Now the last of all who communed with the mighty men has 
perished ; 

He is part of that eternity he prophesied and cherished ; 

Now the child, the whisperer passes ; now extremity of age 

Shuts the pure memorial volume, turns the long and stainless page. 


Where some westward-hurrying river to the bright Atlantic dashes, 
In some faint enchanted Celtic woodland lay this poet’s ashes, 
That the souls of those old masters whom the clans of song hold 
dear, 
May return to hover nightly o’er the grave of their De Vere. 
Epmvunp Goss. 
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NOTE. 


Tue following statement is one of a series of statements of fact which touch social, 
political, or national matters of interest and importance. 

The matters that will be dealt with here too often escape the notice they merit, or, if 
shown to the public, they are not infrequently presented obscurely or with bias, or with 
inaccuracy due to hastiness or to inexperience in handling quantitative facts—a process 
that is essentially technical. 

These statements will be made absolutely without bias, and being prepared by a 
professional statistician who has had more than twenty years’ actuarial experience, 
there is a considerable degree of probability that inaccuracy will be reduced to a 
minimum. 





II.—REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS.' 


For more than twenty years Ireland has been over-represented in the 
House of Commons. Ireland’s excess of seven seats in 1881, had in 
1901 grown to an excess of thirty-one seats, and during nearly the 
whole period Ireland’s excess of representation has been at the exact 
cost of the under-representation of England and Wales—Scotland 
having been justly represented during the last sixteen years. 

There now seems to be intention to remedy this anomaly, which has 
been the more irksome by reason of the fact that this faulty representa- 
tion has given undue importance to a partly hostile or disloyal section 
of the nation at the expense of the loyal subjects of the King. 

The following statement contrasts the actual representation with the 
proper representation of each part of the Kingdom, the proper 
representation being based on the respective populations in the years 
named. 





| 
England and Wales. | Scotland. | Ireland, | United Kingdom. 


i | i aren © 
Year. |Actual No. Proper No. | Actual No. Proper No. Actual No. | prope rNo.' 
of Seats, of Seats. | of Seats. | of Seats. | of Seats. | of Seats 

| 





Total. | Total. 











i ; 2 Te t | I. mT 6S II 
| Se ee | 
| | | 
1881 493 | 490 60 70 | 105 | 98 | 658 658 
1886 495 507 72 72 | = 108 } 9 | 670 670 
1891 495 514 72 72 | 103 | 84 670 | 670 
1896 495 | 522 72 72 | 103 76 670 | 670 
1901 495 526 72 72 103 | 72 670 | 670 














From the above table we may see exactly to what extent each part 
of the Kingdom has been over or under represented during this period 
of twenty years: thus— 

(1) Copyright, 1902, by J. i:n Holt Schooling. 
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| Year. England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. 

— a 3 
1881 3 seats too many. 10 seats too few. 7 seats too many. 
1886 12 seats too few. A just representation. 12 me s 
1891 «os ” » 19 yw 
1896 27 ” ” ” ” 27 ” 9 
1901 pee a ae ne BE. ae ae 











The above comparison suggests that Mr. Gladstone’s Redistribution 
of Seats Act of 1885 was a short-sighted Act, and not fair to England. 
It has worked out justly for Scotland only. We see that in each of the 
years 1886-1901, England’s deficiency was precisely equal to Ireland’s 
excess. But it is possible that justice to England was not one of the 
essential qualities then desired; at any rate, the representation of 
England and of Ireland, as adjusted in 1885, at once became of unjust 
proportions, and has become increasingly unjust ever since. If this 
improper condition is now to be remedied, it should be remedied with an 
eye to the future. Such adjustment as may be made, should not be 
based only upon existing facts, but upon the population of (say) ten 
years ahead of the present time. Twenty years may pass without 
another adjustment of seats between the three parts of the Kingdom, 
and we may rightly ask that some attention be given to the near- 
future movement of the population. It is not probable that any 
material alteration will occur in the dynamics of the population such as 
would arrest the long-continued decrease of Ireland's population or the 
continuous growth of England’s population. Such alteration, within 
the term of ten or twenty years, is indeed so improbable that present 
action may safely be based upon the assumption that no such material 
alteration will occur. 

Assuming that the number of seats in the House of Commons is 
retained at 670, the proper share of each part of the Kingdom would 
be as follows, in the years named :— 





England and Wales. | Scotiand, Ireland. | United Kingdom. 











Year. Actual No. | Proper No.'|Actual No.'Proper No.| Actual No. | Proper No,| Total 


| of Se yf Seats. | of Seats. | of Seats. | of Seats. | of Seats. Total. 
| 
I. em imu t & I, II. I. II. 
| Ca Perec eee: eee = Ee ae, Eee. ees 
- ro - ~ ‘ . _- se 
| 1906 £95 531 72 i2 103 67 670 670 
36 seats too few. A just 36 seats too many. 
representation. | 

' 
| 7 4 S ro. - “oO > 1) | - | n=) 
| 1911 $95 539 12 i3 103 62 670 67( 


40 seats too few. 1 seat toofew. | 41 seats too many. 


The ‘Actual Number of Seats” above does not include any 
adjustment that may now be under consideration: it is a repetition of 


- 


the present actual representation stated in the first table. 
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The “Proper Number of Seats’ above is based upon a forecast of 
the population of each part of the Kingdom in 1906 and in 1911: using 
for this purpose the rate of growth, or in the case of Ireland the rate of 
decline, which obtained during 1891-1901. In this connexion it may be 
useful to state the actual distribution of population in the three parts of 
the Kingdom in 1901, and the probable distribution in 1906 and in 
1911. 























Distribution of the Population of the 
United Kingdom, in 
1901. | 1906. 1911. 
ae ee ! 
Per cent. Per cent, | Percent. | 
England and Wales . ‘ 78°5 79°2 79°9 
Scotland . ‘ ‘ : 10°8 10:8 10°9 
Ireland . ‘ ° ‘ 10°7 10°0 9-2 
| 
| United Kingdom . . | 100-0 | 100-0 =| 1000 





The foregoing statements show that no adjustment is needed in 
Scotland’s share of seats, and that Ireland’s excess must go to England. 
Here is the comparison for the three years 1901, 1906, and 1911 :— 





In 1901. 








] 1 
| 


In 1906. } In 1911. | 





England and Wales | 31 seats too few. 
l Ireland . : - | 381 seats too many. 








36 seats too few. | 40 seats too few. 
| 41 seats too many. 


36 seats too many. 








If an impending redistribution of seats is based upon the facts for 
1901 [31 seats being taken from Ireland and given to England | 
England will again remain under-represented in increasing proportion 
for an indefinite period—perhaps for twenty years. But if the 1911 
basis be used [40 seats being taken from Ireland and given to England | 
the under-representation of England would be deferred until after the 
year 1911, and England’s over-representation, upon this basis, extend- 
ing in diminishing proportion to the year 1911, would be followed 
by England’s under-representation that would begin after 1911, and 
then continue in increasing proportion until a further redistribution of 
seats might be made. 

We are quite justified in basing any impending adjustment of seats 
as between England and Ireland not upon the present distribution of 
population, but upon the distribution of population which will obtain a 
few years ahead of the present time. Only by this method can we 
avoid an immediate relapse into the under-representation of England— 
an injustice which already has been endured for too long. 

Joun Horr Scuoorine. 








BLANK-VERSE ON THE STAGE, 


One swallow, or even two, may not make a summer; yet after the 
production of Mr. Phillips’s Herod at Her Majesty’s, and in prospect of 
that of his U/ysses at the same theatre, and of Paolo and Francesca at 
St. James's, those who love to sit by the shores of old romance, while the 
players interpret between them and Shakespeare, may indulge in a 
forlorn hope that a revival of poetic dramais at hand. There are, perhaps, 
some signs that we are moving past that crude form of idealism which 
calls itself ‘‘realism,’’ and pressing forward in quest of a more richly 
imaginative form of dramatic art; and Mr. Tree did well in making the 
bold experiment of producing the dramatic poem of a young author, with 
all the pride, pomp and circumstance of the modern stage. But if we 
are to persuade Poetry to be more than an occasional visitor; if she is 
once more to make the stage her home, we must treat her with reverence, 
and prepare the stage for her reception. 

It is not enough that poetical plays shall be splendidly mounted, or 
even splendidly acted; and in these days of elaborate scenery and 
magnificent costumes—when the actor seems to be primarily regarded 
as a spot of rich colour relieved against a finely-toned background, 
rather than a personage with a significant part to play in a complex 
dramatic harmony—the acting is not always as splendid as the mounting. 
It is no less important that the verse shall be beautifully spoken. Our 
modern actors must devote more intelligent study to the difficult art of 
speaking verse upon the stage than they have hitherto done. 

English blank-verse is a poetical form of which England may well 
be proud. It is a form of imaginative expression quite unique for 
range of thought and for subtlety in the suggestion of delicate phases of 
emotion. It is most necessary then that the actor who has to use such 
an artistic form should be a master of his craft. The dramatic author 
is always at the mercy of the company which produces his work. It is 
almost impossible for the most experienced critic, to say nothing of an 
average audience, to see the play through the playing, and judge of its 
merits unbiased by inadequate representation. This is emphatically 
the case when the play is also a poem. How can any one feel the 
charm of a poet’s verse if it be marred in the delivery—“ like sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh”? And this it too often is, in the 
mouths of even the best-trained actors and actresses of the present day. 
An ear for the rhythm of verse, like an ear for music, needs careful culti- 
vation; aud it is apparently a rarer gift than that of an ear for 
music. 

Before verse can be properly spoken on the stage, the actor should 
have at least mastered the elements of its rhythm, the time and 
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phrasing of each line and musical passage of the poetry he has to 
recite. But merely to understand this is not enough; the speaker of 
verse is the instrument through which the poet speaks. He must 
therefore produce his voice properly, and have it under perfect control. 
The art of speaking and the art of singing are intimately connected, 
and their technique is much the same, as regards the management of 
the breath and the enunciation of syllables and tones. As Coquelin 
puts it, with epigrammatic concision: ‘‘ L’articulation c'est Padme de la 
diction.” 

But all this is merely preliminary, and should be learnt as a matter 
of course by every child at school, if English men and women are ever 
to speak their own language decently in daily life, and England is no 
longer to remain the land of bad voice production. 

In a modern play the actor of average intelligence usually understands 
fairly well the meaning of what he himself has to say. In dialogue so 
subtle as that of Shakespeare—to take the most familiar and notable 
instance—it is very different. Here there are wheels within wheels, 
suggestion within suggestion. It is often quite evident that the actor 
has but a vague notion of the thoughts and emotions he has to inter- 
pret, and of the delicate manner in which they are expressed in the 
intricate structure of the verse. Hence his tendency to emphasise the 
wrong words, even in defiance of the rhythm; to neglect the relative 
value of the various clauses of each sentence, and of the sentences of 
which each speech is made up. He should fully understand what he 
is saying, and convey each shade of meaning and emotion by intelligent 
emphasis and intonation. Otherwise he is like an ill-trained singer, 
singing more or less out of tune. 

Fortunately, the general drift of Shakespeare’s speeches is usually, 
though by no means always, plain enough ; so that he can stand a good 
deal of mishandling in their details. But why mishandle him more 
than is necessary? Why these wrong emphases, these ill-timed pauses, 
this staccato delivery of /egato passages, these inexpressive intonations, 
this very imperfect phrasing? Why this anxiety on the part of some 
actors to gabble off their speeches as fast as possible, and get to the 
cue; and on that of others to make a grotesque gamut of their voices, 
and gambol up and down upon the lines, now hastening, now halting, 
as if the verses were made to be subjected to elocutionary fracture or 
dislocation? We hear a good deal about reverence for Shakespeare— 
and the reverence may be genuine enough as far as it goes; but it 
must go much further if he is to be adequately represented on the 
stage. 

It may be said, and said truly, that if the verse be spoken as prose— 
that is, with a due regard to the emphasis demanded by the sense, it 
will take care of itself. So it will, to a certain extent, if it be really good 
verse. It is difficult to make Shakespeare’s verse sound like prose; 
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yet even this astounding feat is sometimes accomplished by the skilful 
employment of perverted ingenuity in evading the rhythm. 

The actor should, of course, be able to speak verse as intelligently and 
intelligibly as if it were prose. If he merely does this, reading the 
lines by their sense-emphasis, their melodic form will be felt through 
his delivery. He has laid the foundation of a good style. This is 
far better than the attempt to make verse of them, to show the audience 
that he knows something about scansion—a very futile kind of know- 
ledge, of which I shall have something to say presently. Look to the 
sense first, and do not trouble your head about scansion, which is 
merely the anatomy of metre. So far, so good. But verse is not 
prose; and the final grace of the delivery of verse is that it shall 
be given with a perfect feeling for the harmonies of rhythm and tone ; 
that its music may be made to sound like an emotional incantation. 
When shall we hear our actors ‘‘speak far above singing”? For to 
speak verse finely, beautifully, is a rarer, if not a more difficult art than 
even that of singing well. 

The rhythm of English blank-verse should be thoroughly under- 
stood before this form of verse, so subtle, so elastic, so beautiful, can 
be properly delivered on the stage. Much has been written about 
English rhythms and metres; but the subject has hitherto been much 
obscured by reference to the Classic forms of verse, in which accent is 
subordinated to quantity—the length or shortness of the vowel-sounds ; 
while in English verse, quantity—or rather the fulness or emptiness of 
the vowel-sounds, is subordinated to accent. Yet in the Classic metres, 
as in the English, there must have been a give-and-take between accent 
and tone; and in modern verse the tone element sometimes becomes 
almost as important as the accent. 

When English blank-verse delivered itself from the trammels of 
rhyme, that naturalised exotic in Teutonic verse, its coming into 
existence was no doubt due to an instinctive feeling after a freer 
metrical form, more suitable for speaking than for singing, and 
admitting of an extended harmony, with sustained passages and varied 
cadences. It was to the lyric metres much what dramatic recitative is 
to the stricter forms of vocal music. At first the new metre was but a 
Gregorian chant, stiff and bald, but stately and solemn. From Marlowe, 
who first handled it like a master, Shakespeare took it ; and in his hand 
the rhythm became less obvious and conventional, more subtle and 
spontaneous, as the verse became a more and more perfect expression of 
the thought and emotion it embodied. 

The conventional type of a blank-verse line, as of the line in the 
‘“‘heroic couplets” of Pope, is a decasyllabic line consisting of five 
reiterations of an unaccented followed by an accented syllable—a line 
of ‘‘ five feet,” as it is called, as in ‘‘The Rape of the Lock ” : 


Ev’n thén/ befére/ the fi/tal én/gine clésed/. 
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Or in Keats’s ‘“‘ Hyperion” : 
Befére/ the dawn/ in se’/son die/ should bliash/ 

But a succession of lines constructed on this strict plan would be very 
monotonous. Even Pope, who regarded any departure from this form 
as a “license,” managed to evade it with the greatest ingenuity ; while 
in fine blank-verse it is difficult to find many such lines in succession. 
In these lines from Romeo and Juliet the monotony is relieved by 
redundant syllables : 


This bid/ of léve/ by sim/mer’s ri/pening breath, 
May préve/ a befu/teous flower/ when néxt/ we méet/. 


In fact, the beauty of this kind of verse depends upon the infinite 
number of variations by which the strict form can be evaded. 

How this evasion may be effected, we must now consider. The two 
elements of metrical structure and musical sound in English verse are 
accent and tone, which roughly correspond to form and colour in design ; 
and to these may be added pause, which plays an important part in the 
rhythmical effect. 

Accent is primarily produced by the stress upon certain syllables, in 
the pronunciation of words of more than one syllable ; secondarily, by 
the sense-emphasis—and this emphasis may be so strong as to make 
the accent of pronunciation of inferior importance. Monosyllables have 
no accent of pronunciation, accent being a relative stress; but in verse 
they are accentuated by the sense-emphasis, not merely by their position 
inaline. They have, of course, a tone value, differing in quality as 
their vowel-sounds are full or open, empty or close. Some vowel- 
sounds are hard to classify as to tone value, or timbre. They are 
modified by accent, emphasis, and by the combination of consonants 
which accompany them. The close e in vent has a more prolonged and 
slightly fuller sound than the close ¢ in pet; and this differs also from 
the obscure ¢ in monument. 

The line ending with : 

In populous city pent 


differs much in effect from the line: 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 


in which the obscure ¢ in the last syllable is unaccented. Shakespeare, 
indeed, frequently ends his lines with these unaccented, obscure vowels, 
such as the obscure e, the obscure a—as in populace, and the obscure y— 
as in enemy, or in adverbs like holily; by which he avoids the monotony of 
the recurrent final accent. 

Variation in the rhythm of a line in which the normal metrical 
system of five feet is the standard, suggested and understood rather 
than maintained, may be effected in several ways, of which the most 
obvious are : 
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1. By changing the position of the accents. 


2. By suppressing some of the accents. 

3. By introducing secondary accents, or vocal stresses. 

4. By the introduction of extra syllables in the line. 

5. By the employment of light or heavy lines, in which empty or full 


vowel-sounds predominate. 


Perhaps the most frequent change of position of the accent is that in 
which the line begins with an accented syllable, as in the first line of 
‘“* Hyperion ’ 

Déep in the shady sadness of a vale. 
But in a line of five feet the accent may fall upon any syllable, even 
upon the first syllable of the last foot, as in: 
Gilding/ your for/tune’s dawn/. Till then/ silence! 
is, however, very rare, though lines ending 
as in Hamlet’s: 


This form of accentuation 
with two unaccented syllables are frequent 
f mod/esty 
Somewhat rare also is an accent on the first syllable of the second foot, 
as in Shakespeare's : 


and in Keats’s: 
sy numb/ness pains/ 
An accent on the first syllable of the third foot occurs in Julia’s line in 
‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 

Be calm/ good wind/ bléw not/ « word/ away 


and. in Swinburne’s 


1 


O fair-/f i sun 


An accent upon the first syllable of the fou 


Intel ligence/ of 


killing/ the stars) and dews/. 


heaven/ “ngel/ serene 


rth foot occurs in Milton’s: 





and in Keats’s : 
Distinct; and vi/sible/ sfmbols’ divin 

Next we come to variations produced by the suppression of accents by 
the introduction of an unaccented syllable in one or more places, without 
introducing an accent elsewhere. This is frequently done; and there 
may be as few as two accents in a line. 
as common as the normal five-accent 
has but four accents: 


A four-accent line is almost 
line. The first line of ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ 


Of min's first disobédience, and the frit: 


and in such irregular lines the arbitrary scansion is seen to be quite 
futile, so far as the reader is concerned. Scansion is merely a conven- 
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tional method of analysing metre, with which he has as little to do as 
with grammatical analysis. A line should be read not by the scansion, 
but by the rhythmical phrasing, which depends upon the sense-emphasis, 
and accentuation of the words. Even as mere metrical analysis it seems 
idle to attempt to stretch these lines of less than five accents on the 
Procrustean bed of the five-accent line. What is gained by scanning 
this four-accent line from ‘‘ Hyperion” in the ordinary way : 
Sat gréy/haired Sat/urn, qui/et 4s/ a sténe/ ; 

Why mark a hypothetic accent on as, where none really occurs? The 
broad rhythmical division of the line is marked by the comma. Four- 
accent lines are so frequent in blank-verse that I need not multiply 
examples. Three-accent lines are also frequent, as in Zhe Tempest : 

Infiised with a fortitude from Héaven ; 
in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” : 

Fall’n chérub, to be wéak is miserable ; 
and in ‘‘ Hyperion ” : 

Beside the ésiers of a rivulet. 
Two-accent lines are much less common, but they occasionally occur, 
as in Julia’s: 
As in revénge of thy ingratitude ; 
in Juliet’s : 
*Tis but thy name that is my énemy, 
and in Oberon’s : 
With Ariidne and Antiopa. 

In the line: 

To the wild singing of the nightingale, 
there is a secondary vocal stress on the word wild, but not a true 
accent. 

The sense-emphasis may, however, produce a stress upon a monosyl- 
lable so important that it becomes equivalent to an extra accent. Thus 
in Swinburne’s lines from ‘“‘ Atalanta” : 

Bow down, cry, wail for pity ; is this a time, 
and : 
Nay, should thine dwn séed slay himsélf, O Quéen? 

we have by the sense-emphasis a stress so strong upon cry in the first, 
and upon seed in the second line, as to be equivalent to an extra accent 
in each case; making them lines of six accents instead of five. Such 
heavily stressed lines, usually charged with full vowel-sounds, are not 
uncommon. ‘Thus, in the first line of the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’”’: 


$6 all day long the noise of battle rélled, 
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we have a line of five accents, reinforced by two full syllables all and 
day which take a heavy vocal stress to give them their full rhythmic 
value. It is not, however, a seven-accent line in the sense in which 
Swinburne’s lines are six-accent lines; because these words have no 
distinct sense-emphasis on them. It may be noted that these full-toned 
syllables tend to obscure the accent on the syllables with which they are 
in juxtaposition ; while short unaccerted syllables tend to increase the 
intensity of the accent, which they throw into strong relief. There are 
but three short syllables in the line, and these tend to emphasise the 
accent on xoise and the first syllable of dattle—the shortest syllable in 
the line, but thrown into relief by the two unaccented ones between 
which it is placed. Such a heavy and sonorous line is at the opposite 
pole from that swift keen line of Juliet : 


Tis but thy name that is my enemy, 


in which the antithesis between xame and enemy is flashed out by the 
two accented syllables, which concentrate the meaning of the line, so 
characteristic of Juliet, whose vivid imagination always grips the 
essential facts of every situation in which she is placed. Shakespeare 
instinctively finds a rhythm expressive of the moods of his personages : 
for the diverse passions of Othello, Macbeth, Lear; for the sweet 
reasonableness and righteous indignation of Hermione; for the frank, 
wholesome joyousness of Perdita; for the patient loyalty of Imogen ; 
for the overtopping pride of Coriolanus; for the cynical humour of 
Richard III; for the fanciful wit of Mercutio. To study his rhythms 
is to study the light and shade of his characters. 

We have seen that there may be more than five accents in a line 
where the sense demands it; but there may be a vocal stress equivalent 
to an accent, upon every syllable of a ten-syllabled line. Such a line as 
the second of these is conceivable : 


Rave on, ye winds! Who heeds your malice now? 
Come! Pour !—hail, rain, snow, sleet! Blow! howl! rage! roar! 


Such lines as this, and the first line of the ‘“‘ Morte d’Arthur,” should 
be read as much by the tonal value of their syllables as by their accents; 
and, indeed, the tonal value is always of the utmost importance, as the 
music of the line greatly depends upon this. Hence Tennyson speaks of : 


Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 
Deep-chested music. 


Some elocutionists have a theory that every line of blank-verse should 
be made to take the same time in delivery. This is mere pedantry, so 
far as the stage is concerned. The tempo of blank-verse, and especially 
dramatic blank-verse, is a tempo rubato; the natural time of the delivery 
of each line depending upon the rhythm demanded by the sense and 
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emotional expression. Some lines are naturally grave and slow, like the 
‘‘Morte d’Arthur” lines; others swift, like that two-accent line of 
Juliet, or such a line as this, in which there is no long syllable : 


It is her wit kindles his enmity. 


It would take up too much space to go into the tone-value of lines, 
dependent upon variation in the position and sequence of the vowel- 
sounds. For an approximately complete analysis of a line of verse, it 
would be necessary not only to mark the primary and secondary accents 
or stresses by means of dashes and dots, but the tone-values by means 
of long and short marks, with colour to represent the different vowel- 
sounds ; while the effect of the sequence of consonants should also be 
taken into account. 

I have already given an example of the introduction of redundant 
syllables. This is of frequent occurrence. There are several re- 
dundancies in Imogen’s lines: 

IT am ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: society is no comfort 


To one not sociable: I am not very sick, 
Since I can reason of it. Pray you trust me here. 


So, too, in Swinburne’s : 
Lands indiscoverable in the unheard-of West. 


Such lines are usually easy enough to read, but occasionally there may 
be a little difficulty in getting the true reading at first sight. Imogen’s 
line: 


To one not sociable: I 4m not véry sick, 


may be read as above. In this speech the superfluous syllables seem 
to mark her effort to fight against the languor which is overcoming her. 

In speaking verse on the stage, may I say again that the actor 
should dismiss from his mind the arbitrary rules of scansion, dismiss 
the notion that each line must contain just five accents, no more or less; 
and that he should never attempt to correct the poet’s metre by intro- 
ducing accents when they only hypothetically exist? Fortunately, in 
most cases there is no temptation to do so, the natural sense-emphasis 
and accentuation of words carry him along. It is in lines with few 
accents, and composed chiefly of monosyllables that this error of over- 
accentuation usually occurs. If the line: 


It is the east, and Juliet is the sin, 


be read with accents upon the 7s’s, the strength of its effect will be 
much marred; for the intimate connexion between the three most 
important words, east, Juliet, and sun, will be obscured. 

Another fault of delivery, which sometimes occurs, is the drawling out 
of conjunctions and prepositions, such as and and of, thus: 
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We have scotched the snake, not killed it ; 
She’ll close aand be herself ; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger avv her former tooth. 


We have now to consider the more extended rhythm of periods made 
up of several lines, in connexion with which the effect of pauses may be 
best studied. The position and duration of pauses depend mainly upon 
punctuation— itself dependent upon the grammatical sense. But punctua- 
tion-marks are not to be taken as absolute indications of the duration 
of the pause they indicate. A comma, especially, has different time- 
values in different situations. Even with the more precise notation of 
music, the full effect of a passage is not obtainable by keeping in time 
with a relentless metronome; and in speaking verse the duration of a 
pause must to a great extent be left to the intelligence of the speaker. 
It is enough to say that there are two forms of the abuse of pauses, not 
uncommon on the stage. The gabbler, eager to be in at the death of 
his speech, takes his semi-colons and colons in full stride. The loiterer 
introduces pauses where none are needed, and gasps out his lines in 
disjointed fragments, thus : 


O—what a—rogue—and—peasant slave—am I. 


These faults should be reformed altogether. Pauses marked by 
punctuation may occur after any syllable of a line ; but where they are 
not judiciously arranged they tend to kill the rhythm; as, for instance, 
when two strong pauses cut off from two consecutive lines a portion 
equivalent to a line—thus producing a strong cross-rhythm which prac- 
tically destroys the line it distorts, as indicated in the following passage: 


O better I were dead —/dead in the bloom 

Of stainless maidenhood ! / I am a wretch 
Grown loathsome to myself :/ I could for shame 
Stab with thy sword my breast/. 


This is a hypothetic instance, and, of course, an extreme one; but such 
an arrangement of pauses occasionally occurs. Shakespeare usually 
avoids it ; but sometimes has it, as in Prospero’s speech : 


To credit his own lie —/he did believe 
He was indeed the Duke;/. 


Such pauses should, as a rule, be avoided, or at least craftily used. In 
broken dialogue they may so confuse the rhythm as to make a passage 
sound like stilted prose. These lines from Paolo and Francesca, if spoken 
on the stage, would be almost certain to suffer shipwreck : 
Giov. What I have snared, in that I set my teeth, 
And lose with agony ;/ when hath the prey 
Writhed from our mastiff fangs ? 
Lue. Giovanni, loose 
Francesca’s hands—the tears are in her eyes. 
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Even where pauses of this kind do not occur, the carrying of rhythm 
and sense from line to line needs dexterous management, or the throbbing 
vitality of the verse may be impaired, and the whole rhythmical move- 
ment made weak and indefinite. I hope such a passage as this may 
not be taken as a model of all that is newest and most exquisite in 
blank-verse by the young poets of the twentieth century : 
Giov. Now since I must 
Surely be absent on affairs, I could 
More easily Francesca leave behind 
If you were by her side. 
Pao. If I? 
Giov. And whom 
Than my own brother would I better leave ? 
Pao. Ah, brother, such a charge I cannot well 
Support. If this thing happened by some chance, 
I in the house, you absent—’tis a duty 
I could not willingly take up. 
Giov. See how 
You cool to me. 

But it would be ungracious to point out the defects—if one may 
venture to think them so—of such lines as these, without acknowledging 
that in the more important scenes in the play any crudities which may 
be found are half redeemed by the poetical beauty of the passages 
in which they occur. 

It may be well now to consider in a broader way a few passages from 
Shakespeare, whose verse, being of the subtlest kind, in diction as in 
rhythm, demands careful study before it can be spoken properly. 
Actors often do very well in a rough way with their passionate speeches; 
while in those in which the emotion is more delicate, and the poetical 
charm of supreme importance, much is left to be desired. It is much 
easier to make an audience feel the rhetorical expression of passion than 
to make them feel the beauty of the poetry in which the emotion is 
made musical. It has been said that rhetoric is intended to be heard, 
poetry to be overheard ; and on the ideal stage, where drama becomes 
poetry, all should be overheard. The poetry should be felt through the 
dramatic passion, like an incantation to the Muses. 

I shall begin my study with two of Shakespeare’s simpler speeches in 
his early plays, and then pass on to a more complex one ; endeavouring 
to show how clearly character is expressed in the rhythmical phrasing. 
Take Valentine’s first speech in Zhe Two Gentlemen, as he enters, in 
conversation with Proteus. His first line is spoken in reply to a 
previous speech, and closes the discussion between the heart-whole 
youth, eager to go in quest of adventure, and the stay-at-home lover— 
the butt of his good-humoured raillery. 


Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus. 
The second line gives his common-sense philosophy of the matter : 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
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An arrow shot jestingly straight at the mark. His next six lines 
express his regret that the infatuation of Proteus prevents him from 
sharing his own eagerly-anticipated journey. There is no important 
break in the lines, which should be given with a firm vigorous swing, 
the voice well sustained. The last couplet: 


But since thou lov’st, love still, and thrive therein, 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. 


expresses his half-contemptuous pity for his friend’s amorous enchant- 
ment, a form of experience which he himself is content to postpone 
until he has seen the world. The character of the man is lightly 
and firmly touched in this first speech of Valentine, as that of Proteus 
in his. 

Now turn for a moment to 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. This loses 
half of its poetry and significance when the great figures of Theseus 
and Hippolyta are dwarfed and made insignificant, as they always are 
on the stage: where they seem to be regarded as a part of the scenic 
background, in front of which Bottom and his Clowns play their antics. 
They should pervade the imaginative atmosphere of the play, like 
divine personages, sane, royal, magnificent, with latent practical energy ; 
mighty wielders of the world’s destiny in the midst of dreamers; the 
predestined parents of a god-like race. They are instruments of the 
august powers of Nature, apparently capricious, but kindly; here 
symbolised in Oberon and Titania, who are not fairies, but ‘“‘ spirits 
of another sort ’—spirits of divine elemental alchymy, who watch over 
the growth of plants, the developmental power of the seasons, and the 
generation of mankind. 

What actor, what actress, now on the stage could sound the great 
open-air music of speeches like these, in which the spirit of Hellenic 
nature-poetry, and heroic romance lives and breathes in one of those 
‘‘ melodious bursts’’ from “ the spacious times of great Elizabeth” that 
inspired Tennyson ? 

Hip. Iwas with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, beside the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee’d and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. <A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 


Yet this is all broad, simple, easily comprehended. It is all so 
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speakable. It only needs beautiful voices, and an instinctive feeling for 
rhythm, to make its dignity and beauty heard in resonant vocal music. 
But beautiful voices, and a beautiful method of speaking, are not 
things which were assiduously cultivated in England during the nine- 
teenth century. 

Much subtler than this is the verse of Orsino’s first speech in 
Twelfth Night. It expresses a more modern and complex civilisation. 
The speeches of Theseus and Hippolyta are simple and direct ; Orsino 
plays ingeniously with his emotions and thoughts. 


If music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ;—it had a dying fall : 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.—Enough ; no more ; 
Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 
O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 
Of what capacity and pitch soever, 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even ina minute! So full of shapes is fancy 
That it alone is high-fantastical. 
In the first line there is a little pitfall for the clever elocutionist who 


understands scansion. ‘Ten to one he will read it: 
If music bé the food of love, etc. 


But Shakespeare is always careful to make the relation between the 
important words the basis of his rhythm; and here it is music and food 
of love that are placed in apposition, and the emphasis should be placed 
on these words, not on Je. 

The full meaning of this speech is not quite obvious at first sight : 
but without analysing it clause by clause, its general drift may be 
indicated. The Duke’s love is ‘ high-fantastical.” It is an exquisite 
esthetic emotion, of which Olivia is the idealised object ; and each mood of 
this emotion is tasted like a fine vintage, and its full flavour enjoyed, 
until the surfeited palate demands a new stimulus. To the cultured 
person the old ‘‘ shape of fancy ” becomes wearisome when its freshness 
is exhausted; and Orsino sighs for a new mode of esthetic delight. 
His mood is a more exquisite phase of that of the euphuistic Romeo of 
the Rosaline period. This first speech, which reveals the self-conscious 
dreamer about love, rather than the ardent lover, should therefore be 
given with a deliberate dwelling upon every finesse of his mood. 

I cannot here go minutely into the phrasing of the speech, which 
could be better analysed viva voce. In the first part, ending with the 
couplet, Orsino expresses the emotion suggested by the music, and then 
dismisses it with the words: 
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Bnough ; no more ; 
Tis not so swéet now as it was before. 
The last line should be read as a line with three principal accents 
and secondary stresses upon the words ’Z%s and was. These lines with 
a succession of monosyllables, and without punctuation, should be read 
not in a staccato but a legato manner; the tone being carried on from 
word to word to the end of the line. The second part of the speech, in 
which he philosophises upon his emotion, needs a good deal of sus- 
taining power in the voice to give it its full effect. If the two paren- 
thetic clauses : 
notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, 
and : 
Of what validity and worth soever, 
be distinctly marked, it will go trippingly on the tongue. It is in the 
proper marking of the words in apposition and antithesis, and of 
parenthetic words and clauses ; and in the dexterous carrying of sense 
and rhythm from line to line, while not allowing the previous line to be 
completely swallowed by its successor, that the art of the speaker is 
most delicately shown. Space does not permit of my attempting any 
analysis of the complexities of Shakespeare’s later style, as in some of 
Macbeth’s speeches, in which clause is heaped upon clause, and 
metaphor upon metaphor. What I chiefly desire to point out is the 
intimate connection which lexists between the dramatic and poetical 
elements in his verse. With him the dramatic emotion seems to create 
the rhythm of the verse, and the character of the personage lives for us in 
the music of his speeches. 

But I began with Mr. Phillips, and to him, in conclusion, I return ; 
as the Morning Star of the new English poetic drama, ‘‘enskied and 
sainted ” by the verdict of the critics. His instinct has led him to depart 
completely from the Shakespearean tradition; wisely, I think—for the 
bow of Ulysses is not easily bent. He is classical, in the decorative 
sense in which Lord Leighton’s work was classical. He does not 
attempt to elaborate character; but sketches picturesque personages in 
effective situations. In form Herod, like Paolo and Francesca, is idyllic. 
The action is simple—a severe outline to be filled with decorative colour 
within the outlined spaces; and he can be ‘“ sensuous and passionate ” 
on occasion. His verse is modern verse, of course; yet it has its 
roots in the pre-Shakespearean drama. Not content with going back 
to Marlowe, he goes back to the earliest writers of dramatic blank- 
verse. Take these lines from Yerrex and Porrex: 


And thou, O Britain, whilome in renown, 
Whilome in wealth and fame, shall thus be torn, 
Dismembered thus, and thus be rent in twain, 
Thus wasted and defaced, spoiled and destroyed : 
These be the fruits your civil wars will bring. 
Thereto it comes when kings will not consent 

To grave advice, but follow human will. 
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These lines have a grave stateliness; but they are monotonous in 
rhythm. Now take these from Herod : 

Herod, before all these I here would thank you 

For honouring thus the Asmonean House, 

And making thus my brother the High-priest. 

Since his ancestral office he resumes, 

We three are bound unto each other more: 

With him the rites of peace, with thee the sword, 

With me a reconciling love for both 


Now I do not mean to say that Mr. Phillips has made Ferrex and 
Porrex his model, or that these lines are as monotonous as the lines 
from that play ; but merely that they have more affinity with the pre- 
Shakespearean form of verse than with Shakespeare’s. This older 
English drama was to some extent influenced by the dawning know- 
ledge of that of the Greeks, It was still a thing of “the buskined 
stage ’—stiff and stately; the action demanding conventional poses 
rather than spontaneous acting, and the verse probably declaimed in a 
kind of Gregorian chant. Shakespeare in giving more spontaneous life 
to the action, gave also more spontaneous life to the dramatic verse of 
Elizabethan drama. His aim was to get away from the Gregorian 
chant, and produce a perfect music of varied harmony—an ideal human 
speech for the human voice. Mr. Phillips recognises the fact, which 
the Greeks recognised, that monotony is an element of grandeur in art ; 
and as the Greeks did, in their ornament as well as in their tragic 
iambics, he deliberately introduces elements of variety in subordination 
to the element of monotony. This struck me while hearing his verse 
upon the stage; and now that I have his text before me it is no less 
evident. I do not think the actors quite know what to make of this 
novel form of rigidly grandiose verse. From defective enunciation 
much of the sense of what was spoken escaped me; and in passages of 
broken dialogue, even where I heard the words, I was unable to decide 
whether I was listening to prose or verse. For one thing Mr. Phillips 
deserves praise: he has endeavoured to subordinate rhetoric to poetry. 
Whenever the actors attempted the ordinary stage rhetoric the verse 
suffered. 

The Wagnerian music-drama is said to be the modern equivalent for 
the Greek play or trilogy; and it is so—a less simple, less stately, and 
very German equivalent. Now in listening to Herod I had a 
curious feeling that I was listening to an English music-drama without 
the vocal score. It seemed to me that, to give it its full effect on the 
stage, it should have been cast in the Greek form with chorus; or that 
at least the vocal parts should have been scored in a form of recitative 
more delicate than that of Wagner, and with much less complex 
orchestration, kept in absolute subordination to the vocal score. 

This may, perhaps, be considering it too curiously ; but something of 
the kind is in the air. Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose genius is much more 
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distinctly lyrical than that of Mr. Phillips, but who is working, like 
him, to win from the chaotic wilderness of the stage a little territory— 
a land of dreams—where poetry may reign supreme, has already had 
two of his poetical plays produced; and Mr. Yeats’s theory is that, as I 
have said before, poetry on the stage should be an incantation, convey- 
ing to the hearers what Keats has called “the power to dream 
deliciously.” He at one time wished his verse to be delivered in a 
rhythmical chant—a kind of unscored Gregorian, accompanied all through 
by instrumental music. That is to say, his ideal drama is an idealised 
melodrama, in the original sense of this word. Here, again, we are 
in touch with a conception of drama more akin to that of the Greeks 
than that of Shakespeare, and still more close to that of the modern 
music-drama. Mr. Yeats is not a musician, and he had no idea of the 
immense difficulty of getting spoken verse—the rhythm of which is 
measured in one way, to go with music—the rhythm of which is 
measured in another way. He has now, I believe, come to see that 
the two parts, vocal and instrumental, must be reduced to a common 
denominator before they can be got to go together harmoniously. 

There are, no doubt, beautiful possibilities latent in such a hypothetie 
form of music-drama—not epic like Wagner’s, but idyllic and symbolic 
like Mr. Yeats’s plays—which might give rise to a very charming form 
of lyrical recitative; but it is scarcely likely to take possession of the 
stage to the exclusion of poetical plays more after the Shakespearean 
type, with spoken dialogue unaccompanied by music. Dramatic verse 
of a robust kind, if well-spoken, has a music of its own, and might lose 
more than it could gain by being chanted to an orchestral accompani- 
ment. An unscored Gregorian, intoned at the sweet will of the actor, 
seems to me to be a hybrid form of art—something between speaking 
and singing, and without the expressional capabilities of either. It 
might become a cultus, afashion of the day; but I fear that on the 
ordinary stage, and chanted by the average actor, it would degenerate 
into aform of incantation perilously resembling that of Jacques: “ an 
invocation to call fools into a circle.” 


Joun TopHUNTER. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING AS A NEW WINTER EVENING PURSUIT, 
ESPECIALLY FOR WORKING MEN AND LADS, 


To the Editor of Tuk FortTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DgaR Sir,—As the publication of some letters on the above subject in 
the Spectator a few weeks ago, has called forth many inquiries from 
various quarters respecting the portable apparatus used by our Society, 
and how to apply it, a few observations on the subject may be interest- 
ing to your readers. 

The hall or place in which rifle practice is desired to be carried on, 
should not be less than about forty feet in length. It does not matter 
whether it has a stage or not; but any persons contemplating the intro- 
duction of this kind of rifle shooting in their locality, should send to the 
Assistant Secretary, Society of Working Men’s Rifle Clubs, 17, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., a rough sketch of the plan of the hall, with dimen- 
sions, stating whether it has a stage at one end, and, if so, what height 
the floor of the stage is above the floor of the room. We can then direct 
our manufacturer to have the legs of the standards made in each case the 
appropriate length, so that the overhead travellers, which carry the targets, 
will run at a fairly uniform level; or we can attach the apparatus to 
brackets, if more convenient. 

Illustrations of the apparatus, directions for fixing it, suggested rules, 
hints for the use of committees and members of rifle clubs, and other 
persons who wish to adopt this kind of rifle shooting will be forwarded to 
anyone sending for them. 

he applications recently made to us have, besides those from London, 
come from such diverse sources as Liverpool, Tewkesbury, Uxbridge, 
Ripon, Rickmansworth, Birmingham, Chester, Wimborne, Wateringbury 
and Belfast ; from the London Diocesan Church Lads’ Brigade ; from the 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade ; from Oxford House, Bethnal Green ; from several 
schools ; from the 2nd V.B. Royal Fusiliers and other volunteer corps, for 
their drill halls ; from the officer commanding the 3rd Battalion Goorkas, 
for India; from the Admiral Superintendent at Chatham, and from the 
officer commanding the cavalry depét at Canterbury. 

Although this is neither a military nor naval matter especially, but 
essentially civil in its broadest aspect, Admiral Holland exactly hits the 
nail on the head when he writes :—‘“I am anxious to help our local 
volunteers and our young naval men to take a keen interest in becoming 
good shots, to make a pastime and a pleasure of it, and not a tiresome 
lesson which some seem to suppose it must be.” 

The time has indeed arrived for reviving this question: ‘‘ Are not the 
recreations of a people a matter for public concern ?” and more especially 
so their evening recreations, particularly in cities and towns. It has 
never yet been realised how much good can be effected by occasionally 
spending an evening in rifle shooting, for the means have not been forth- 
coming for utilising many places which may be available for the purpose. 
How many places are only partially used for other purposes, which on 
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winter evenings could be temporarily used for rifle shooting at no great 
cost ? 

For a sum which represents the cost of a decent bicycle, a small rifle 
club of the description indicated can be fairly started, and the cost of 
maintenance can be covered by the profit on the ammunition (even at the 
low price of from a farthing to a half-penny a shot) and a very trifling 
subscription according to circumstances. 

An example of the apparatus can be seen at our office at any time, or, 
for a short period, at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, by 
appointment with the Hall Porter at that place. 

As an adjunct or a preliminary to more advanced and more expensive 
rifle shooting at open ranges, it would be difficult to over-estimate its 
value, providing as it does for the combination of accurate with rapid 
shooting at moving targets, which will be a determining factor in the 
future lives of nations. 

As a matter of public policy it is exceedingly urgent, but it would be 
impracticable, at the present stage, for such an operation to be dealt with 
by the Government of the country. 

Our aim is to induce large numbers of wage-earning people occasionally 
to utilise their evenings, the only time which is at their disposal, in a 
manner which will be thoroughly interesting to themselves, and profitable 
to the State. 

We are justified in asserting that the importance of our being able to 
prosecute our operations with rapidity gives place to few, if any other, 
matters before the public at the present time, and we trust it may receive 
from you, by the promulgation of this information, the support which is 
at your disposal and within your discretion. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Society to sign this letter and 
am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

C. E. Luarp. 

Chairman of Committee. 
Socizty or Worxtne Men’s Rirte Civns, 
17, Vicror1a Street, Westminster, 8. W. 

; 21st December, 1901. 


War OFFIce, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 
12th December, 1901. 

Dear Generat Luarp,—I have read with great pleasure the letter written by the 
Committee of the Society of Working Men’s Rifle Clubs, for the purpose of describing 
the manner in which rifle shooting may be made a winter pursuit, and I sincerely trust 
it will be the means of arousing still greater interest in the work of the Society. 

I cordially approve of the scheme and hope that the efforts of the Committee will 
meet with the success they deserve in the coming winter. 

I am sure that there must be many working men and lads who will gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity which is offered to them of spending a pleasant and 
instructive evening, and at the same time obtaining a knowledge of the use of the rifle, 
which would be of great value should their services ever be required in defence of their 
country. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
Roserts, F M. 
Masor-Genrrat C. E, Lvarp, 
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COWPER AND WORDSWORTH. 
To the Editor of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have read with deep interest amd appreciation Mr. Symons’ 
“ Wordsworth” in your recent issue of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
None the less, I feel myself constrained—though with extreme reluctance 
—to protest against a phrase that incidentally occurs in it, in which 
Mr. Symons, referring to Cowper’s style, characterises it as “ mean rather 
than vicious.” 

If Mr. Symons uses the word “mean” in its classic sense of “ medium,” 
that is as neither high nor low, but preserving a middle course, I am 
prepared to concede that it may be justly applied to Cowper's earliest 
compositions, those written in the rhymed heroic couplet. Yet, who 
judges a man—much less a poet—by his first attempts ? And even here 
the word is not very happy, for these first excursions of Cowper into 
poetry are characterised rather by a certain domestic éameness—like that 
of his own hares for example, to which he, like them, had been reduced by 
the conditions of his mental captivity—his range being measured by his 
madman’s chain. 

But if Mr. Symons uses the word—as I devoutly hope he does 
not—in its accepted modern sense as implying the “‘reverse of splendid,” 
then, as applied to Cowper’s best work (by which alone he, like Words- 
worth on Mr. Symons’ own showing—must stand or fall), 1 must beg 
leave to deny it absolutely and altogether. I must further express 
surprise at its application to the style of a poet so deservedly and 
admittedly famous, and to whose genius such notable judges of style in 
our own day as Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, and Lord Tennyson have 
testified. But I am the more surprised that the word should have been 
applied by one whom I had come to regard as having a very fine ear for 
verse harmonies, such as abound in Cowper ; and I am most of all surprised 
that use of such a word should be made, even incidentally, in an article 
on Wordsworth. 

Loving and revering both poets as I do, I can see no advantage accruing 
to Wordsworth by any attempt to belittle Cowper, to whom he owed and 
from whom he took—seemingly without acknowledgment—so much ; for 
as I have pointed out, Sir, by your kind courtesy, in the pages of THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW' and elsewhere,” the outlook of the two poets is 
in parts almost identical, and here and there their spirits are so indefinably 
interfused that the ordinary reader would find it difficult to discern where 
Cowper ends and Wordsworth begins. Also, with the mixed material 
he has left us, Wordsworth would have been wiser had he been more 
chary of references to Cowper’s ‘‘ prosaic verse” ; and much more should his 
admirers fight shy of similar criticism, for if Cowper be judged by such 
a standard, how shall Wordsworth escape ? 

Nay, as Mr. Symons has so lucidly shown, Wordsworth must only be 
judged by his best, and I claim the same for Cowper. In both poets the 
beauties are scattered like oases amid whole deserts of aridity, but what 
refreshing and green oases they are! 

Moreover, Cowper had one advantage over Wordsworth, wit, which his 
greater disciple lacked, so that though Cowper ir his longest passages 
may, like Wordsworth, be dry, he is rarely altogether dull. 


(1) Forrnigutty Review, May, 1900. (2) Temple Bar, January, 1895. 
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In conclusion I can but surmise that Mr. Symons, intimately as he 
knows his Wordsworth, has but a superficial acquaintance with Cowper, or 
how could he apply the word “mean” to a style which is as far removed 
from “ meanness ” as wealth from beggary. Space forbids lengthy quotation, 
but I may be perhaps allowed briefly to indicate how the pages of the 
Task shine resplendent with Cowper’s fine imagery. Opening his pages at 
random we come upon such passages as— 


‘*, , . Your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes: the thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute.’’ 


Or that jassage—like so many others of Cowper’s, now passed into a 
proverb— 
‘¢England ! with all thy faults 1 love thee still—’’ 


leading up to the lines on Wolfe and Pitt— 


ms . They have fallen, 
Each in his field of glory, one in arms, 
And one in council— Wolfe upon the lap 
Of smiling victory that moment won, 
apy — am — of his country’s shame. 


Those suns shane a Oh, rise some other such, 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, or despair of new.’ 


Or this of the martyrs— 


. . » They lived unknown 
Till persecution dragged them into fame 
And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew— 
No marble tells us whither... .”’ 


Or. that description of flowers in The Winter's Walk .at Noon 
beginning :— 
ves These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the won 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes ’ 


and many others too innumerable to quote. 

It was probably after reading some of these passages that Lord Tennyson, 
speaking of Cowper's style and metre, expressed to Mr. F. T. Palgrave 
the wish that ‘‘there were any that could put words together with such an 
exquisite flow and evenness.” 

With apologies for trespassing at this length upon your valuable space, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALICE Law. 
(1) Zennyson’s Life. By his son. 





x The Editor of this Review docs not undertake to return any manuscripts ; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 


The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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